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TO THE 


FREE-THINKERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 
S the following Treatiſe was written for 


A your Uſe, you have the beſt Right to 
this Addreſs. I could never approve 
the Cuſtom of dedicating Books to Men, whoſe 
Profeſſions made them Strangers to the Subject. 
A Diſcourſe on the Ten Predicaments to a 
Leader of Armies, or a Syſtem of Caſuiſtry ta 
a Miniſter of State, always appeared to me a 
high Abſurdity, 

Another Advantage I have in this Addreſs is 
that I ſhall not lie under any Temptations of 
3 which, at this time of day, when e- 

Topic of Adulation has been exhauſted, 
wi be of equal Relief to us both, | 

Not but I muſt own you have been managed, 
even by ſome of our Order, with very ſingular 
Complaiſance. Whether it was, that they af- 
tected the Fame of Moderation, or the higher 
Ambition of your good Word, I know not ; but 
I, who neither love your Cauſe; nor fear the 
Abilities that ſupport it, while 1 preſerve for 
you that Juſtice * Charity which my Profeſ- 
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iv DEDICATION. 
fion teaches to be due to all, can never be 
brought to think otherwiſe of you, than as the 


Deſpiſers of the Maſter whom I ſerve, and as 
the implacable Enemies of that Order, to which 


I have the Honour to belong. And as ſuch, I 


could glory in your Cenſures; but would cer- 
tainly refuſe your Commendations, | 
Indeed was it my Deſign, in the manner of 


modern Dedicators, to look out for powerful 


Protectors, I do not know where I could ſooner 
find them, than amongſt the Gentlemen of your 
Denomination : For nothing, I believe, ſtrikes 
the ſerious Obſerver with more Surprize, in this 
Age of Novelties, than that ſtrange Propenſity 
to Infidelity, ſo viſible in Men of almoſt every 
Condition; amongſt whom the Advocates of 
Deiſm are received with all the Applauſes due 
to the Inventors of the Arts of Life, or the De- 
liverers of oppreſſed and injured Nations. The 
glorious Liberty of the Goſpel is forgot amidit 
our Clamours againſt a pretended Ecclefiaſtic 
Tyranny ; and we flight the Fruits of the re- 
ſtored Tree of Knowledge, for the fake of ga- 
thering the barren Leaves of a miſgrafted Free- 
thinking. 

But miſtake me not, here are no Inſinuations 
intended againſt Liberty : For ſurely, whatever 
be the Cauſe of this Folly, it would be unjuſt 
to aſcribe it to the Freedom af the Preſs, which 


wiſe Men will ever hold one of the moſt pre- 


24% Behold, ye Deſpiſers, and wonder and reriſh : For I work: 
a Work in your Days, a Work which you ſhall in no wiſe 
+ belieye, tho a Man declare it unto you.” Ac rs xiii. 41. 
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cious Branches of Civil Liberty. What though 
it midwifes, as it were, theſe Brain-ſick Births, 

et, at the ſame Time that it facilitates the De- 
livery, it lends a forming Hand to the mis-ſha- 
pen Iſſue: For, as in natural Bodies, become 
diſtorted by ſuffering Violence in the Concep- 
tion, or by too long Impriſonment in the 


Womb, a free unreſtrained Expoſition of the 


Parts may, in time, reſtore them to their natu- 
ral Rectitude; ſo. crude and rickety Notions, 
crampt by Reſtraint, when permitted to be 
drawn out and examined, may, by the Reduc- 
tion of their Obliquities, and the Correction of 
their Virulency, at length acquire Strength and 
Proportion, 1 

Nor leſs friendly is this Liberty to the ge- 
nerous Advocate of Religion: For how could 
ſuch a one, when in earneſt convinced of the 
Strength of Evidence in his Cauſe, deſire an 
Adverſary whom the Laws had before diſarmed; 
or value a Victory, where the Magiſtrate muſt 
triumph with him? Even I, the meaneſt in this 
Controverſy, ſhould have been aſhamed of pro- 


jecting the Defenſe of the great Fewiſh Legi f 


lator, did not I know, that his Aſſailants and 
Defenders ſkirmiſhed all under one equal Law 
of Liberty. And if my diſſenting in the Courſe 
of this Defence, from ſome common Opinions 
need an Apology, I deſire it may be thought, 
that I ventured into this Train with greater Con- 
fidence; to ſhew, by not intrenching myſelf in 
authorized Speculations, that I put myſelf upon 
the ſame footing with you, and would claim 

"RAS no 


vi DEDICATION. 

no Privilege that was not equally enjoyed. 
This Liberty then may you long poſleſs ; 

may you know how to uſe ; may you gratefully 

acknowledge! I fay this, becauſe one cannot 


without Indignation, obſerve, that amidſt the 


full Poſſeſſion of it, you ſtill continue, with the 
meaneſt Affectation, to fill your Prefaces with 
repeated Clamours againſt the Difficulties and 
Diſcouragements attending the Exerciſe of Free- 
thinking: and, in a peculiar Strain of Modeſty 
and Reaſoning, make uſe of this very Liberty 
to perſuade the World you ſtill want it. In ex- 


tolling Liberty we can join with you; in the 
Vanity of pretending to have contributed moſt 


to its Eſtabliſhment, we can bear with you; 
but, in the low Cunning of pretending ſtill to 
lie under Reſtraints, we can neither join nor 


bear with you. There was indeed a Time, and 


that within our own Memories, when ſuch 
Complaints were ſeaſonable and meritorious ; 
but, happy for you, Gentlemen, you have out- 
lived it: All the reſt is merely Sir Martin; tis 
continuing to fumble at the Lute, though the 
Muſic has been long over. For it is not a thing 
to be diſguiſed, that all we hear from you, on 
this Head, is but an aukward, tho' envenomed 


Imitation of an Original Work of one, whoever 


he was, who appears to have been amongſt the 
greateſt, and moſt ſucceſsful of your Adverſaries. 
It was publiſhed at an important Juncture, un- 
der the Title of, The Diſficulties and Diſcou- 
ragements which attend the Study of the Scripture. 
But with all the Merit of this beautiful Satire, 
* It. 
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| DEDICATION. vi 
it has been its Fortune not only to be abuſed 
your bad Imitations, but to be — by thoſe 
in whoſe Cauſe it was compoſed ; I mean the real 
Friends of Religion and iberty. An Author 


of Note thus expreſſes himſelf : * Nor was this 
the worſt : Men were not only diſcouraged from 


ſtudying and revering the Scriptures by = but alſo. 


by being told that this Study was difficult, fruit- 
leſs, and dangerous; and a public, an elaborate, 


an earneſt Diſſuaſrve from this Study, for the 
very Rea ſons now mentioned, enforced by two well 
known Examples, and believed from a Perſon 0 


great Eminence in the Church, hath already paſſed 


often enough through the Preſs, to reach the 
Hands of all the Clergymen in Great-Britain and 
Ireland: God in his great Mercy forgive the 
Author. Seriouſly it is a ſad GL That one 
well-meaning Man ſhould fo widely miſtake the 
End and Deſign of another, as not to fee, by 
the Turn and Caſt of the Difficulties and Dif- 
couragements, that it is a thorough Irony, ad- 
dreſſed to ſome hot Bigots then in Power, to 
ſhew them what diſmal Effects that inquiſitio- 
nal Spirit, with which they were poſſeſſed, would 
have on Literature in general, at a Time when 
public Liberty looked with a very ſickly Face! 
Not, I ſay, to ſee this, but to believe on the 
contrary, that it was really intended as a public, 
an elaborate, an earneſt Diſſuaſeve from the Study 
of the Scriptures ! But I have fo charitable an 
Opinion of the great Author, for a great Au- 
thor without doubt he was, as to beiieve that 


bd Revelation examined with Candvur, in the Preface. 
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had he foreſeen the Liberty, that animates this 
fine turned Piece of Raillery, would have given 
Scandal to any good Man, he would, for the 
Conſolation of ſuch, have made any reaſonable 


Abatement in the Vigour of his Wit and Ar- 


gument. 
But you, Gentlemen, have a different Quarrel 


With him: You pretend he hath ſince wrote on 
the other ſide the Queſtion. Now though the 
Word of his Accuſers is not apt to go very far 
with me, yet I muſt own, I could be eafily e- 
nough brought to believe, that an Author of 
ſuch Talents of Literature, Love of Truth, and 
of his Country, as this appears to have been, 
would as freely expoſe the extreme Folly at one 


End, as at the other; without regarding what 


Party he oppoſed or favoured by it. And it is 
well known, that at the Time this is pretended 
to have been done, another Intereſt being be- 
come uppermoſt, ſtrange Principles of Licence, 


which tended to ſubvert all Order, and deſtroy 


the very Eſſence of a Church, ran now in the 
popular Stream. What then ſhould hinder a 
Writer, who was of no Party but that of Truth, 
to oppoſe this Extravagance, as he had done its 
Oppoſite? And if he pleaſed neither Bigot nor 
Libertine by his Uniformity of Conduct, it was 
becauſe they were ſo. 

How rare, how excellent, how public a Blet- 
ſing is ſuch a Virtue! which, unawed by that 
Fatal Enemy of Senſe, as the Poet calls it, the 


F Danger of offending, dares equally oppoſe itſelf 


to the different Follies of Party in Extremes. 
| But 
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But to our Subject: The poor thread-bare 
Cant of Want of Liberty, 1 ſhould hope then 

ou would be, at length, perſuaded to lay a- 
lde: But that I know ſuch Inſinuations are 
amongſt your Arts of Controverſy ; and that 
ſomething is to be allowed to a weak Cauſe, and 
a Reputation that requires managing, We know 
what to underſtand by it, when after a ſucceſs- 
leſs Inſult on Religion, the Reader is entreated 
to believe that you have a ſtrong Reſerve, which 


only waits the ſetting open the larger Port of 


Liberty, yet ſhut againſt you. 

Thus, at the very Entrance of your Works, 
you teach us what we are to expect, But I muſt 
beg your Patience, now I am got thus far, to lay 
before you your principal Abuſes of that Liberty 
indulged to you for better Purpoſes ; or to give 
them the ſofteſt Name I can, in an Addreſs of 
this Nature, your ARTs OF CONTROVERSY. 

By this I ſhall at once practiſe the Charity I 
have profeſſed, and juſtify the Opinion I have 
paſſed upon you. 

Your Writers, I ſpeak it, Gentlemen, to your 
Honour, offer your Conſiderations to the World, 
either under the Character of Petitioners for op- 
preſſed and injured Truth; or of Teachers to 
ignorant and erring Mankind. Theſe ſure are 
Characters that, if any, require Seriouſneſs and 
Gravity to ſupport them. But ſo great a Stranger 
to Decorum, for the moſt Part, is Man, on his 
1 on the Stage of Life, that, like Bays's 


4 Actor in the Rehearſal, who was at a 1015 to know 


Whether he was to be ſerious or merry, melan- 
f choly 
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choly or in love, he runs on in a ſtrange jumbled 
Character; but has, moſt an end, a ſtrong Diſ- 
poſition to make a Farce of it, and mingle Buf- 
foonry with the moſt ſerious Scenes. Hence, in 
religious Controverſy, even-while the great Cauſe 
of eternal Happineſs 1s trying, and Men and 
Angels, as it were, attending the Iſſue of the 


Conflict, we can find room for a merry Story; 


, and receive the Advocate of Infidelity with much 
=_— welcome, if he comes but with a Diſpoſition to 
f make us laugh: Though he brings the Tidings of 


' Death, and ſcatters round him the Poiſon of our 
Hopes, yet, like the ging Ajjaſſm*®, we can laugh 
along with the Mob, though our own Deſpair 
and Agonies concluded the Entertainment 4. 

This Quality in a Writer making him ſo well 
received, yours have been tempted to diſpenſe 
with the Solemnity of their Character ; as think- 
ing it of much Importance to get the Langh on 
their Side. Hence Ridicule is become your fa- 
vourite Figure of Speech ; and your Writers have 
compoſed diſtinct Treatiſes to vindicate its Uſe, 


it muſt be owned, that this extravagant Diſpoſi- 
tion in the Reader towards unſeaſonable Mirth, 
drives all Parties upon being witty where they 


© Balthazar Gerard, who murthered the Prince of Orange. 
See his Story. 

4 Hence Anthony Urceus, ſurnamed Codrus, as vain and im- 
pious as any Free-thinker alive, being aſked the Reaſon (as we 
are told by Blanchini, the Writer of his Life) why he mixed ſo 
much Buffoonry in his Works, replied, That Nature had forme 


Mankind in ſuch a manner, as to be moſt taken with Buſfoons and 
Story-tellers. 
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can, as being conſcious of its powerful Operation 
in Controverſy; Ridicule having from the hands 
of a ſkilful Diſputant, the ſame Effect in barba- 
rous Minds, with the new invented Darts * of 
Marius, that, though ſo weak as to break in the 
throw, and pierce no farther than the Outſide, 
yet ſticking there, they more entangle and in- 
commode the Combatant, than thoſe Arms, 
which fly ſtronger, and ſtrike deeper. However 
an Abuſe it is, and the moſt pernicious too of 
the Liberty of the Preſs. For what greater Af- 
front to the Severity of Reaſon, the Sublimity of 
Truth, and the Sanctity of Religion, than to 
ſubject them to the impure Touch of every 
empty ſcurrilous Buffoon ? The Politeneſs of 
Athens, which you pretend ſo much to admire, 
ſhould be here a Leflon to you ; which com- 
mitted all Queſtions of this Nature, when they 
were to be examined, to their graveſt and ſe- 
vereſt Court, the Areopagus : Whole Judges 
would not ſuffer the Advocates for either Party 
to apply to the Paſſions, fo much as by the 
common Rules of the chaſteſt Rhetoric. But 
a prepoſterous Love of Mirth has turned you 
all into Wits, quite down from the ſanguine 
Writer of the Independent Whig, to the atrabi- 
laire Blaſphemer of the Miracles. Though it 
would be but Charity to tell you a plain Truth, 
which Tally told your 7/luftrious Predeceſſors long 
ago, when infected with the fame Diſtemper : 
Ita ſalem iſtum, quo caret veſtra natio, in irri- 
dendis nobis nolitote conſumere. Et mebercule, ſi 


See Plut. Vit. Mar. * See Lucian de Gymnaſiis. 
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me audiatis, ne experiamini quidem : Non deces; 
non datum eft ; non poteſtis. However, if you 
will needs be witty, take once more your Ex- 
ample from the great Author of the Diſiculties; 
and learn from him, the Difference between the 


Attic Irony, and Elegance of Wit, and your 


intemperate Scurrility, and illiberal Banter. 
What a Noiſe, you will ſay, for a little harm- 
lefs Mirth. Ah, Gentlemen! if that were all, 
you had my leave to laugh on: I would fay 
with the old Comic, 


Utinam male qui mihi volunt, fic rideant. 


But low and mean as your Buftoonry is, it is 
yet to the level of the People: and by it you 
lead captive, filly Fellows, laden with Sins, led 
away with divers Luſts, who are as little ſolici- 
tous, as capable, of the Point of Argument, fo 
they can but catch the Point of Wit. Amongſt 
ſuch, and to ſuch, you write: and it is incon- 
ceivable what Havoc falſe Wit makes in a fooliſh 
Head : The Rabble of Mankind, as an excellent 
Writer well obſerves, being very apt to think, that 
every thing which is laughed at, with any mix- 
ture of Wit, is ridiculous in itſelf *, Few reflect 
on what a great Wit! has ſo ingenuouſly owned, 
That Wit is generally falſe Reaſoning. 

But one, in whom your Party moſt glories, 
hath wrote in Defenſe of this abuſive way of 
Mit and Raillery, on ſerious Subjects. Let us 


E Mr. Addiſon's Works. vol. iii. p. 293. Quarto. 
Mr. W;cherlez to Mr. Pope, Letter 16. 
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hear him theni: Nothing is ridiculous, except 
what is deformed ; nor is any thing Proof againſt 
Raillery, except what is handſome and juſt : And 
therefore it is the hardeſt thing in the World to 
deny fair Honeſty the Uſe of this Weapon ; which 
can never bear an Edge againſt herſelf. One may 
defy the World to turn Bravery or Generefity into 
Ridicule: A Man muſt be ſoundly ridiculous, 
who with all the Wit imaginable, would go about 


to ridicule Wiſdom, or laugh at Honeſly or good 


Manners. Yes, ridiculous indeed, to laugh at 
Bravery, Generoſity, Wiſdom, Honeſty, or 

Manners, as ſuch: And I hardly think, 
Gentlemen, as licentious as ſome of you are, 
you will be ever brought to accept of this De- 
fiance. And why need you, when it is but 
ſhewing them with over-charged and diſtorted 
Features, to laugh at Leiſure. Call them but 
Temerity, Prodigality, Gravity, Simplicity, Fop- 
pery, and, as you have oft experienced, the Bu- 
ſineſs is done. And what Security will this Wri- _ 
ter give us that they ſhall not be fo called? I am 
perſuaded, if you are never to be thought i- 
diculous till you become ſo, in the Way this 
Gentleman marks out, you may go ſafely on in 
the Freedom of Wit and Humour, till there be 
never a Virtue left, to laugh out of Counte- 


But he will ay, he means ſuch clear Virtue 


2 as hath no equivocal Mark about her for a Pre- 
- varicator to lay hold of, Admit this: he will 


i. Chara&eriflicks, vol. i, Efay on the Freedom of Wit and 
then 
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xiv DEDICATION. 

then clap her on a Fool's Coat; and when he 
cannot make her ridiculous in her Perſon, will 
try to make her ſo by her Equipage. 

However, will he fay, it ſhews at leaſt, that 
nothing can be done againſt her till ſhe be diſ- 
guiſed. A mighty Conſolation this to expiring 
Virtue, that ſhe cannot be deſtroyed till you 
have put her on a Fool's Coat, 1 if it was 
as hard to get one on, as Hercules's off; though 
in the Reverſe of this there is a Likeneſs, and 
we have frequently ſeen, that when once on, 
it ſticks as cloſe as that envenomed one of old, 
and laſts her to her Expiration. 

But if this noble Writer means that Truth 
cannot be obſcured, however attempted to be 


diſguiſed, nor conſequently, become ridiculous, 


however repreſented ; this is a great Miſtake. 
As I ſhall now ſhew in two celebrated Inſtances: 


In the firſt, nothing can be ſtronger than the 


Ridicule, nor, at the ſame time, more open 
and tranſparent than the Diſguiſe ; in the latter, 
nothing more obſcured than the Beauty of the 
Truth ridiculed, nor more out of Sight than 


the Fallacy in the Repreſentation z which will 
both teach us, that any kind of Diſguiſe will 


ſerve the Turn, and, that witty Men will ne- 
ver be at a Loſs for one. 
Of all the Virtues that were ſo much in 
this noble Writer's Heart, and in his Writings, 
there was not one he more adored than Loyt 
OF PUBLIC LIBERTY, or which he would 
leſs ſuſpect liable to the Impreſſions of Buffoon- 
ry. I think I hear him ſay, One may defy the 
 Wirld 
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World to turn the Love of public Liberty into 
Ridicule : A Man muſt be ſoundly ridiculous, 
who qwith all the Wit imaginable would go a- 
bout it. ; wth iy 
However, once on a Time, a certain great 
Wit ſet upon this Taſk; and undertook to 
laugh at this very Virtue ; and that too, ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully, that he ſet the whole Nation a laugh- 
ing with him. What mighty Engine, you will 
alk, was employed, to put in Motion ſo 
a Body, and for ſo extraordinary a Cauſe ? Why, 
in good faith, as the Clown in Shakeſpear ſays, but 
a Trifle neither, if the Learned ſhould ſpeak Truth 
of it : It is a Diſcourſe, of which all the Wit 
conſiſts in the Title, and that ſculking too, as 
you will ſee, under one unlucky Word. Mrs. 
Bull's Vindication of the indiſpenſable Duty of 
CUCKOLDOM, incumbent upon Wives, in Caſe. 
of the Tyranny, Infidelity, or Inſufficiency of Huf 
bands k. Now had the merry Reader but be- 
thought himſelf, that Reaſon was the true Teſt 
of Ridicule, he would have ſeen to rectify the 
Propoſition, and to ſtate it fairly thus: The in- 
diſpenſable Duty of Divorce, &c. And then 
the Joke had been over, before the Laugh could 
have been 17 
And now let this noble Writer tell us, as he 
does, that Fair Honcſiy can never bear an Edge 
againſt herſelf, for that nothing is ridiculous but 
what is deformed ; and a great deal to the fame 
Purpoſe, which his Platonic Manners had ſup- 
plied him with, 
* Fiftory of John Bull, firſt Part, c. 13. 
But 
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But very often the Change put upon us 
is not ſo eaſily diſcernible. Sulpicius tells Ce 
cero, that returning by Sea from Aa, and 
ſeeing in his Courſe Agina, Megara, the Pi- 
raeeus, and Corinth in Ruins, he fell into this 
very natural and humane Reflexion: And ſhall 
we, ſhort-lived Creatures as ve are, bear with 
Impatience the Death of our Fellows, when, in 
one ſingle View we behold the Carcaſes of jo 
many late flouriſhing Gittes '? What could be 
juſter or wiſer than the Piety of this Reflex- 
ion? And yet it could not eſcape the Ridicule 
of a celebrated French Buffoon? If neither, 
ſays hen, the Pyramids of Egypt, nor the Co- 
loſſeum at Rome could withſtand the Injury of 


| Ex Aja rediens, cum ab Egina Megaram verſus naviga- 
rem, cœpi regiones circumcirca proſpicere. Poſt me erat - 
gina; ante Megara; dextra Pirzeus ; ſiniſtra Corinthus : Quz 
oppida quodam tempore florentiſſima fuerunt, nunc proſtrata, & 
diruta ante oculos jacent. Cœpi egomet mecum fic cogitare : 
Hem ! nos homunculi indignamur, fi quis noſtrum interiit, aut 
occiſus eſt, quorum vita brevior eſſe debet, cùm uno loco tot 
oppidam cadavera projecta jaceant? L. iv. Ep. 5. Sulpicius 
M. T. Ciceroni. 
= Superbes monumens de Porgueil des humains, | 
Piramides, Tombeaux, dont la vaine Structure 
A temoigne que Part, par l'adreſſe des mains 
Et l'aſſidu travail, peut vaincre la Nature! 
Vieux Palais ruinez, chef d'ceuvres des Romains, 
Et les derniers efforts de leur Architecture, 
Colliſee, od ſouvent ces peuples inhumain- 
De $Sentr'aſſaſſmer ſe donnaient tablature, 
Par Vinjure des ans vous eltes abolis, 
Ou du moins la plus-part vous eſtes demolis : 
It n'eſt point de ciment que le temps ne diſſoude, 
Si vos marbres ſi durs ont ſentis ſon pouvoir, 
Dois-je trouver mauvais qu'un meſchant pour point noir, 
Qui m'a dure deux ans, ſoit perce par le coude ? 
| Scarron. 
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DEDICATION. xvii 
Time ; wwhy ſhould T think much that my Black 
Waiſtcoat is out at Elbows? Here indeed the 
firſt Thing remarkable, is the refililels Force of 
Truth, 

The Buffoon, before he could wow an Air of 
Ridicule on this admirable Sentiment, was for- 
ced to change the Image; and in the Place. of 
Egina, Megara, &c. to ſubſtitute the Pyramids 
and Coloſſeum. For theſe latter, as they were 
the Works of human Pride, and F olly, eaſily 
ſuffered a ridiculous Turn : But the former, as 
free Cities, and the Nurſeries of Arts and Com- 
merce, being the nobleſt Efforts of human 
Wiſdom and Virtue, could not be ſet in any 
idle Light. 

But then, how few of his Readers could de- 
tect the Change put upon them, when it is 
highly probable the Author himſelf did not ſee 
it? Who, perplexed at the obſtinate Reſiſtance 
of Truth, in the Conflict of his Ideas, imper- 
ceptibly turned the Edge of his Raillery againſt 
the Phantaſm of it, and was the firſt that fell 
into his own Deceit. 

Hence may be ſeen what the noble Writer 
ſeems to have ſpoken at random, at leaſt not at 
all to the Purpoſe of the Queſtion he was upon, 
that ſuch indeed is the inflexible Nature of 
Truth that all the Wit in the World can never 
render it ridiculous, till it be ſo diſtorted as to 
ſhew like Error, or ſo diſguiſed as to appear 
like Folly, A Circumſtance which, though it 
prodigiouſly recommends the Majeſty of Virtue, 
yet, as it cannot ſecure it from Inſult, doth not 

* at 
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at all ſhew the Imocence of Ridicule ; which. was 
the Point he had! to prove. 

But to ſhew what 1 Good is to be expect- 
ed in this Way of Wit and Humour, one may 
go farther; and obſerve, that even the Ridicule 
of falſe Virtue, which ſurely deſerves. no Quar- 
ter, hath been ſometimes attended with very 
miſchievous Effects. The Spaniards have la- 
mented, and I believe truly, that Corvantes's 
juſt and inimitable Ridicule of Knight-Errantry, 
xooted up, with that Folly, a great deal of their 
true Honour. And it appears very evident, that 
Butler's fine Satire on Fanat iciſin contributed 
not a little to bring ſober Piety into Diſcredit 
during the ations Times of Charles II. The 
Reaſon is evident: There are many Shadows 
of Reſemblance between Truth and its Coun- 
terfeits. And it is the Province of Wit 
to find out the Liꝶenoſſes in Things; and not 
the Talent of the common Readers fit to diſ- 
cover the Differences. 

But you will ſay perhaps, Let Truth, when 
thus attacked, defend itſelf with the ſame Arms: 
For why, as your Maſter aſks, ſhould fair Ho- 
neſty. be dented the Uſe of this Weapon? Be it ſo: 
Come on. then, and let us impartially attend the 
fre. We have, upon Record, the moſt illu- 
ſtrious Example of this Contention that ever 
was. The Diſpute I mean, was between So- 
crates and Ariſtophanes. Here Truth had. all 
the Advantage of Place, of Weapons, and of 
Judges: The Ft employed his whole Life 
in che Cauſe of Virtue ; the Other oply a few. 
Comic 
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DEDICATION, xix 
Comic Scenes againſt it, But, Heavens ſ againſt 
what Virtue ? Againft the pureſt and brighteſt 
Portion of it that ever enlightened the Gentile 
World. The Wit of Arifophones is well known: 
That of Sorrates was, in a ſupreme Degree, juſt, 
delicate, and ſtrong ; and, fo continued, that it 
procured. him the Name of the Attic Buffoon. 
The Place was the politeft State in the politeſt 


Time, Athens in its Glory; and the Judges 


the grave Senators of Arcopagus, For all this, 
the Comie Poet triumphed: And with the 
coarfeſt kind of Buffoonry, little fitted, one would 
think, to take fo polite a People, had the Art to 
tarniſh all this Virtue; and what was more, to 
make the Owner reſemble his direct Oppoſite, 
that Character he was moſt unlike, that Cha- 
rafter he moit hated, that very Character he 
had employed all his Wit to detect, lay open, 
and confound; in one Word, che 80 1187. 
The Conſequences are well known. 

Thus will Naillery, in Defence of Vice * 
Error, be ſtill an Overmatch ſor that employed 
on the Side of Truth and Virtue, Becauſe farr. 
Honeſiy uſes, though a ſharp, yet an unſtained 
Weapon; while Knavery ſtrikcs with one em- 
poiſoned, tho' much duller, The honeſt Man 
employs his Wit as correctly as his Logic: 
whereas the very Definition of a Knavc's But- 


Foonry is a a Sophiſm. 


I hope then, Gentlemen, you will in Time 
be brought to own that this Method is the moſt 
Unfair and Pernicious, that a ſincere Searcher 
after Truth can be betrayed into: That its na- 
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tural Effect is to obſcure the Underſtanding, and 
to make the Heart diſſolute. 
It is a ſmall Matter the State requires of you, 
Sobriety, Decency, and good Manners, to qualify 
you for the noble Employment of thinking free- 
ly, and at Eaſe. We have been told this, you 
will ſay, before. But, when it came to be ex- 
plained, by ſober Writing was meant, writing in 
the Language of the Magiſtrate, It may be ſo: 
But then, remember, it was not till you your- 
ſelves had led the Way to the Abuſe of Words; 
and had called Calumny, Complaint; and a ſcur- 
ril Licence, Urbanity. Happy for you that you 
are in Times when Liberty is ſo well underſtood. 
Had you lived in the boaſted Days of Claſſic 
Freedom, he amongſt you that had eſcaped 
beſt, had been branded with a Character the 
ancient Sages eſteemed moſt infamous of all, 
AN ENEMY TO THE RELIGION OF Hs 
CounTRY, An excellent Perſon, and one of 
your molt formidable Adverſaries, ſpeaking of 
the ancient Reſtraints on Freethinking, ſays : 
Theſe were the Maxims, theſe the Principles, 
which the Light of Nature ſuggeſted, which 
Reaſon aifiated”. Nor has this fine Writer 
any Cauſe to be aſhamed of this Acknowledg- 
ment; nor his Adverſaries any Pretence that he 
muſt needs eſteem it the Meaſure for the pre- 
ſent Times. For, as a great Ancient well ob- 
ſerves : 'Tis one Thing to ſpeak of Truth, and 
another, to hear Truth ſpeak of herſelf*. It was 


n [Letter to Dr. Waterland, p. 52. and ſeg. 0 ANN Th 
Tiga @\ul nas Miyct, eau; 4 anihas Eau jyr teu Ven. 
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Chriſtian TRUTH and CHARITY, the Truth 
and Charity you ſo much inſult, which only 
could take off thoſe, Reſtraints ; and require no 
more of you than to be as free, and not uſing 
your Liberty for a Cloak of Maliciouſneſs. 

I have now done with your Buffoonry ; which, 
like chewed Bullets, is againſt the Law of Arms; 
and come next to your Scurrilities, thoſe Stink- 
pots of your offenſive War. 

The Clergy of the eſtabliſhed Church, being 
thoſe, who, amongſt us, have been part: icularly 
watchful tho in the common Cauſe of Cbriſtia- 
nity, and moſt ſucceſsful in repelling the Inſults 
of its Enemies, have fallen under the heavieſt 
Load of your Calumny and Slander, With 
unparallel'd Licence, you have gone on, repre- 
ſenting the whole Body as debauched, avaricious, 
proud, vindictive, ambitious, deceitful, irreli- 
gious, and incorrigible. An order of Men pro- 
fligate and abandoned to Wickedneſs, inconſiſtent 
with the Good of Society, irreconcileable Enemies 
to Reaſon, and Conſpirators againſt the Liberty 
and Property of Mankind?, And ſo low have 
you deſcended in your Ribaldry, as to deſcant 
upon their very Hats and Habits a. This is the 
Conduct of your Leaders: For I would not be 
ſo hard upon you, as to expect you ſhould be 
anſwerable for the Diſorders of that looſe undiſci- 

plined Rabble, that forlorn Hope, who roll to- 


; Rights of the Chriftian Church, and Chriſtianity as old as the 
Creation, paſſim. 


2 The Independent Whig, paſſim. 
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gether in the Oli Whig, and only follow the 
Camp for Miſchief and Plunder, | 

To fill up your common Place of Slander, 
the moſt inconſiſtent Qualities are raked together 
to adorn them: Qualities that could never ſtand 
together but in Idea; and in the Idea of a Free- 
thinker too. 

The Order is now repreſented as the moſt con- 
temptible of Politicians, ever in the Wrong; and 
under a Fatality of continued Blunders, attending 
them as a Curſe; But anon, we are alarmed 
with their deep laid Schemes of a ſeparate Inte- 
reſt, ſo wiſely conducted, as to elude and baffle - 
all the Policy of Courts, and Wiſdom of Le- 
giſlatures. 

Now they are a Set of ſuperſtitious Bigots ; 
Blind Leaders of the Blind; red hot Zealots, al- 
ways prompt to ſacrifice the Rights of Humani- 
ty, to what they call the Cauſe of God ; But 
now again, they are a Cabal of mere Politiques 
Tartufes without Religion; Atbeiſis in Black 
Gowns; Apoftates without Faith or Law. 

Now fo clofely united in one common Con- 
federacy, that they make their Cauſe the Cauſe 
of Religion; 71/ing together hike a Neft of Hor- 
nets, to revenge an Inſult done to one of their, 
Body, while they leave no Ways untried 79 /creen 
their offending Brethren from Puniſhment : But 
on a ſudden, this wiſe and cloſe Policy is diſ- 
ſolved ; the Church is become a State of An- 
archy; and the Clergy are perpetually teari 
end worrying one another ; to the great Scandal 

of 
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vf that pious — or the e of the Dif. 
courſe of Free! 

But it is to be as the Evidbnce - is 
fo ill packed, the whole Accuſation may bad 
groundlels. | | 

You will fay, that in this you do but copy 
from our own Accounts; which being given of 
ourſelves, may ſurely be depended on. I know 
indeed there has been a Hickermgall of old, a 
Wonl/ton of late, and perhaps, one or two more, 
happier in their Obſcurity *, But theſe are Mon- 
ſters rarely ſeen, and univerſally abhorred. 1 
wonder our Anceſtors could conceive this to be 
a Degeneracy likely for any Race of Animals to 
fall into; as they ſeem to have done, by their 
coarſe Proverb of an 1 Bird. « for my part, 
know of none but the Jail Bird, and one or 
two of theſe, that ſpeak Evil of the Places to 
which they belong: And both for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, becauſe they had been brought to Juſtice 
there. 

But if the whole Body cannot eſcape your 
Virulence, what muſt the Particulars of it ex- 
pect from you? And where muſt we believe 
you would ſhed your Venom, but on thoſe, 
whoſe Eminence expoſes them to the Blaſts of 
Calumny ? 

Is there a Prelate, who has been more than 
ordinary ſucceſsful 1 in the Cauſe of common Cori- 


rSee the Paper called the Oi Whig, and the Whitehall Evening- 
Pop, June 22—24. 1738. | 
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ſtianity? He is ſure to be ſtigmatiſed for a Ja- 
cobite, and an Enemy to his Country *, 

Is there another, whoſe Vigilance and Firm- 
neſs ſecures the juſt Rights and Immunities of 
the eſtabliſhed Church? Such a one is the ex- 
preſs Image of Prieſtcraft, with inſolent Gri- 
mace, and powerleſs Formality *, | 

But what talk I of the Clergy, when there is 
not_one, however otherwiſe eſteemed by, or re- 
lated to you, that can eſcape your Slander, if he 
happen to diſcover any kind of Inclination for 
that Cauſe, againſt which you are ſo paſſionately 
bent ? Mr. Locke, the Glory of this Age, and the 
Bleſſing of Futurity, ſhews us, in the Treat- 
ment he received both from his Friend and his 
Pupil, what a Believer is to expect from you. 
It was enough to provoke their Spleen, that he 
had ſhewn the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, and 
had placed all his Hopes of Happineſs in another 
Life. The Intimacy between him and Mr. Co/- 
lins is well known. Mr. Collins affects to have 
idolized Mr. Locke while living, and Mr. Locke 
was confident Mr. Collins would preſerve his Me- 
mory when dead”. But he was miſtaken in his 
Man: For no ſconer was he gong to reſt, than 
Mr. Collins publickly * inſults a Notion of his 
honoured Friend's concerning the, Poſſibility of 


See The Arſever to the Country Parſon's Plea, p. 101. 
* © See p. 100. of the ſame Tract. ed Rane | 
Y T know you loved me living, and will preſerve my Memory now 
Jam dead, ſays he in the Letter to be delivered to Mr. Collins 
at his Death, | | 
w Anſwer to Dr. Clarke's 3d Defence of his Letter to My. Dod - 
Well, at the End, | 


com- 
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; Z conceiving how Matter might firſt be made and ; 


4 begin to be: And goes affectedly out of his Way 


* -3 
* 


to it. The noble Author of the Characteriſtics 
had received * Part of his Education from that 
great Philoſopher : And it muſt be owned, that 
this Lord had many excellent Qualities, both as 


a Man, anda Writer. He was temperate, chaſte, 


honeſt, and a Lover of his Country. In his 
Writings he has ſhewn how largely he had im- 
bibed the deep Senſe, and how naturally he 
could copy the gracious Manner of Plato. How 


far Mr. Locke contributed to the cultivating theſe 


Qualities, I will not enquire : But that invete- 
rate Rancour which he indulged againſt Chri- 


ſlianity, it is certain, he had not from him. It 


was Mr. Locke's Love of it that ſeems principally 
to have expoſed him to his Pupil's bittereſt In- 
ſults. One of the moſt precious Remains of 
the true Piety of that incomparable Man, are 
his laſt Words to Mr. Collins: May you live 
long and happy, Sc. all the Uſe to be made 
« of it is, that this World is a Scene of Vanity, 
* that ſoon paſſes away, and affords no ſolid Satis- 
faction, but the Conſciouſneſs of well doing, 
* and the Hopes oF ANOTHER LIFE. This 
is what I can ſay by Experience, and what 
* you will find when you come to make up 
* your Account.” One would imagine, that 
if ever the parting Breath of pious Men, or the 
laſt Precepts of dying Philoſophers, could claim 
Reverence of their Survivors, this ineſtimable 


Monument of Friendſhip, and Religion, had 


x Voiez Bibl. Choifie, tom. 6. p. 343. be 
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been ſecure from Outrage. Yet hear, m how 
unworthy, how cruel a Manner, his noble 
_- Diſciple a hizes him on this Occafion : 
« Phrloſopher ! let me Hear concerning Life, 
«© what the right Notion is, and what I am to 
« ſtand to upon Occaſion; that T may not, 
„ when Life ſeems retiring, or has run itſelf 
* out to the very Dregs?, cry VaniTY! con- 
« demn the WoRLD, and at the fame Time 
0 complain that Lirr is SHORT AND PAS- 
© SING. For why ſo /hort indeed, if not found 
« ſweet? Why do I complain both Ways? Is 
Vanity, mere Vanity, a Happineſs; or can 
« Miſery pa/s away too ſoon *?” Here the 
lite Author had the noble Pleaſure of ridiculing 
the Philoſopher and the P/almift together. But 
I will leave the ſtrange Reflexions, that naturally 
ariſe from hence, to the Reader; who, Iam 
ſure, will be beforehand with me in judging, 
that Mr. Locke had Reaſon to condemn a World 
that afforded ſuch a Friend and Pupil®, 


Mr. Locke was then in his 73% Year. 1 

* Chara#eriſlics, vol. I. p. 302. 34 Ed. 

* Man is like to Vanity: His Days are as a Shadow that paſ- 
eth away. P$SAL. cxliv. 4. 

b The Spite he bore his Maſter is inconceivable: He did not 
diſdain to — up with thoſe vulgar Calumnies that Mr. Locke 
had again and again confuted. Some even (fays he, Chara#. 
vol. i. p. 80. 3* Ed.) of our noſt admired modern Philo/ophers had 
fairly told us, that Virtue and Vice had, after all, no ather Law 
or Meaſure than mere Faſhion and Vogue. The Caſe is this: 
When Mr. Licke reaſons againſt innate Ideas, he brings it as 
ane Argument againſt them, that Virtue and Vice in many Pla- 
ces, were not regulated by the Nature of Things, which they 
maſt have been, were there ſuch innate Ideas: But by mere Fa- 
ſhion and Vogue. Is this then fairly told of our admired modern 
Philo * But it was Crime enough that he laboured to over- 
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% Clergy : This is not only an Inſult on Reli- 
gion, which you ſeem by your Practice, to re- 
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But to return, Gentlemen, to your Abuſe of 


gard as one of the neceſſary Branches of literary 
Liberty, but likewiſe on Cuil Society. For while 


there is ſuch a Thing as a Church eftabliſhed by 


Law, the Miniſtry of it muſt needs bear a /a- 


© cred Character, that is, a public one; even on 


your own Principles e.. Any Inſult therefore on 
them, as a Body, becomes an Afront to the 


State that conferred the Character. It is an 


high Injury likewiſe, becauſe a Body politic can- 
not preſerve the Veneration neceſſary for the Sup- 


throw innate Idea; Things that the noble Author underſtood to 
be the Foundation of his Moral Senſe. (See vol. III. p. 2149 
In vain did Mr. Locke inceſſantly repeat, that the Divine Lanv 
Ii the only true Tauchſlons of moral Refitude. This did but in- 


creaſe his Pupil's Reſentment, who had all his Faculties ſo poſ- 
ſeſſed with the Mogat SensE, as the only true Touchſtone of 
moral Refitude ; that, like the Knights-Errant of old, he ſtood 


E up Challenger againſt all 1 ſor the ſuperior Charms of 
his /do/. But the whole Eſſa 
vſefulleſt, the moſt original Books the World ever ſaw, cannot 


it;e!f, one of the nobleſt, the 


| eſcape his Ridicule : Ia reality (ſays he, vol. I. p. 299.) how 
* ſpecious a Study, how ſolemn an Amuſement, is reiſed from what 


© ape call phjloſophical Speculations ! The Formation of Ideas ! their 


| Compoſitions, Compariſons, Agreement, and Diſagreement ! — Why 
* dp 1 concern myſelf in Speculations about my Ideas? What is it 
* to me, or Inſtance, to know wyhat kind of Idea I can form of 


= Space 


Divide a ſolid Body, Cc.“ and ſo he goes on in 


Mr. Lacke's own Words: And leſt the Reader ſhould not take 


the Satire, 4 Note at the Bottom of the Page informs us, that 
theſe are the Words of the particular Author cited. But the in- 
vidious Remark on this Quotation ſurpaſſes all Credit. Thus the 


Atomiſt, or ErIux EAN. The Free-thinkers after this, can ne- 
ver ſure upbraid us with pur Flippancy in giving the Dei/ and 


Atbeiſt to thoſe we do not like, when the very Hero of their 


Cauſe is thus taken in the Fact. 


© They alſo that have Authority to teach, &c. are public Mi. 


port 


» niſlers, Leviathan, p. 124. 
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port of its Authority, longer than its public Of- 
ficers, whether Civil or Religious, receive the 
Reverence due to their reſpective Stations . 
And here, your Excuſe, when charged with 
treating holy Writ irreverently, is out of doors. 
You pretend that the Charge is unjuſt ; becauſe 
it takes for granted the Thing in Diſpute. But 
in the Caſe before us, it is allowed on all Hands, 
that the Miniſtry of the eſtabliſhed Worſhip 
hath a /acred, that is, a public Character. 

Out of your own Mouths too, are you con- 
demned. A few Inſtances there are in the firſt 
Ages of Chriſtianity, of ſomething reſembling 
this Miſconduct ; where the Intemperance of 

rivate Zeal now and then gave the Affront to 
the national Religion. But who are they that 
ſo ſeverely cenſure this accidental Diſorder ? That 
raiſe iuch tragic Outcries againſt the factious Spi- 
rit of primitive Chriſtianity? Who, Gentlemen, 
but yourſelves | The very Men who, out of Spite 
and Wantonneſs, daily perſiſt in doing what a 
miſguided Devotion, now and then, though 
rarely, betrayed a Martyr to commit ©. 

But would you read Chriſtian Antiquity with 
equal Minds, you would not want Examples of 
a better Conduct. For in general the Apologiſts 
for the Chri/tian Faith obſerved a Decency and 
Moderation, becoming the Truth and Impor- 
tance of the Cauſe they had to ſupport. We 
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need only look into La&antius for the Conti- 
nence they practiſed in this Regard. 
This eloquent Apologiſt, who wrote in an 
Age that would have indulged greater Liberties, 
giving, in his Divine In/iztutions, the laſt Stroke 
to expiring Paganiſm, where he confutes the na- 
tional Religion, ſpares as much as poſſible the 
Prieſis; but in expoſing their Philojephy, is not 
ſo tender of their Sophiſts: For theſe laſt having 
no public Character, the State was not concern- 
ed to have them managed. Such, I ſay, was 
the general Behaviour of the firſt Chri/tians. 
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Nor can you plead, in your Excuſe, that you 


lie under any Neceſſity, but that inſeparable 
from a weak Cauſe, of committing this Out- 
rage. The Diſcovery of Truth is ſo far from 


being advanced by it, that on the contrary it 
carries all the Marks of Diſingenuity, when you 


ſo induſtriouſly draw off the Reader's Attention 
from the Cauſe, by diverting him at the Expence 
of the Advocate. 


It is true, that at what Time the Miniſtry fo 


ber forgot the Nature of their Office, and of the 
Cauſe they were entruſted to defend, as to call in 
the ſecular Arm to ſecond their Arguments 
againſt wrong Opinions, we ſaw without much 


Surpriſe or Reſentment, you, Gentlemen, in the 
ſame Deluſion f of a contrary Extreme; falling 


without Scruple to affront the State, then little 
diſpoſed to give you an equitable Hearing; by 
abuſing a Body, whoſe private Intereſts the State 


Both Sides believing any means lawful to ſupport what they 
thought the Truth. | 
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had indiſcreetly eſpouſed. For where was the 
Wonder, when the State had aflumed too much, 


for thoſe oppreſſed by it, to allow it too little ? 
They thought this a fair Repriſal, and their can- 
did Enemies confeſſed that ſome Indulgence was 
to be given to the Paſſions of Men, raiſed and 
inflamed by fo hard a Treatment. But now 
that the State hath withdrawn and confined its 
Power within its pr Office ; and that this 
learned Body, as fach, publicly diſclaims its 
Aid; it will ſure be expected, that you ſhould 
likewiſe return to a right Mind, and forfake a 
Practice inſolently continued, without any rea- 
ſonable Pretence of freſh Provocation. 

Your laſt Abuſe, Gentlemen, of the Liberty 
of the Preſs, is in a certain Diſſoluteneſs of Mind, 
regardleſs both of Truth and F alſhood, which 
Fou betray in all your Attacks of Revelation. 
Who that had not heard of your folemn Pro- 
feflions of the Love of Liberty, of Truth, of Virtue, 
of your Aim at the [a of God, and Good of 
Man, could ever believe you had any thing of 
this in View, when they ſee that Spirit of Le- 
vity, which to groteſquely animates your Writ- 
mgs? 
That you may not ſay J ſlander you, I will 
produce thoſe Marks in your Works, on which 
1 have formed my Accuſation, of this aban- | 
doned Diſpoſition, 

1. The firſt is an illimited Buffoonry ; which 
ſuffers no Teſt or Criterion to your Ridicule, to 


ſhew us, when you are in jeſt, and when in 
earneſt, 


2. An 
3 


- own: Cenſure: 
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is An induſtrious Affectation in keeping your 


| true Perſonage out of Sight; and in perpetually 
aſſuming 


3. A Love of Chicane and Contradiction; 


ſome new fictitious Character. 


1 by a monſtrous Mixture of Scepticiſm 
And here, Gendlemes, in illuſtrating theſe 
three Characters of your Guilt, I could detect all 
A the Arts of Controverſy, uſe amongſt you; and 
- diſplay the whole Myſtery of modern Freethink- 


ing. But the Limits of this Addreſs will only 
permit me to deſcribe in a few Words, the Na- 
ture of each, 


Notes they are of the Temper of Mind I charge 


in order to ſhew how certain 


pon you. 
. The illimited undiſtinguiſhed Irony, that 
; leaves no Marks: of Inſight into the Author's 
Meaning, or room ſo much as to gueſs what he 
. would be at, is our firſt Note. This, which 
is your favourite Extravagance, the noble Au- 
; : thor, who was ſo much your Friend, calls 5 @ 
l dull fort of Wit which: amuſos. all alike, N ay, 
: he even ventures, to ps it a gy0/5,, im- 
moral, and illiberul May of Abuſe, foreign: to the: 
ce Fa a good Meri Foc 4 Gentleman, or Man: 
F Warth®, "Tis pity he ſhould fall under his 
But this is certain, there is no 
Way of eſcaping his Admirers, uncharged of 
Credulity or Uncharitableneſs, which Way ſo- 
ever we determine of his real Sentiments. How 
ever he has not overloaded this . in 


; 8 Chara. vol. 1. Tract. 2. pt. 1, 1228 
; "Vol. 3. Miſcel. 4. c. 2. 
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the Character he has given of it: For here, 
quite forgetful of your own Precepts (which is 
your Common: place Topic againſt public In- 
ſtructors) while you preſcribe Ridicule to be ſo 
managed, as to ſhew it tends to a ſerious Iſſue; 
you practiſe it on all Subjects ſo indiſcriminately, 
as to make one think you all the Time in jeſt. 
While you direct it 70 unmaſ formal Hypocriſy, 
you ſuffer it to put ſober Truth out of Coun- 
tenance ; and while you claim its Aid, 70 find 
out what is to be laughed at in every Thing; 
you employ it to bring in every thing to be 
laughed at. 

That a Reſtraint on free Enquiry, will force 
Writers into this vicious Manner, we readily 
allow. Under thoſe Circumſtances, ſuch a 
Key to Ridicule as juſt Writing demands, be- 
ing unſafe; and the only Way to eſcape Per- 
ſecution, to cover and intrench themſelves in 
Obſcurity ; it is no Wonder that Ridicule ſhould 
degenerate into the Buffoonry that amuſes all 
alike : As in [taly, which gave Birth to this 
Species of Writing, it is the only Way, in which 
the poor crampt thinking Wretches can diſ- 
charge a free Thought. But happily for Truth, 
in Great Britain, you, the Genii of the Times, 
are free; and may philoſophize at your Eaſe, 
through all the Modes of doubting, objecting, 
and confuting. Much leſs Reaſon have you to 
ſuſpect your good Reception in the World, if 
you ſpeak without Diſguiſe. You have a Cauſe 
that will bear you out, and ſupply all your De- 
ficiencies : A Cauſe which now-a-days ſo ſancti- 

| fies 


ö culties. For Infidelity 
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fies the Character of the Advocate, that we have 
ſſeen Writers of each of the three learned Pro- 
feſſions, who, while they confined their Pens to 
” their proper Studies, have with Difficulty 


made 
| themſelves fo far known as to be deſpiſed ; but 
have no ſooner ſtruck into this high Road to 
Fame, and wrote againſt the Religion of their 


Country, than they became great and terrible 


Authors, and even recovered, in a good Mea- 
* ſure, from the Contempt of their own Fa- 
hath the Virtues of 
Lord Peter's brown Loaf, and contains inclu- 
* froely the Quinteſſence of Learning, Wit, and 
Argument. 

It is hardly poſſible for us therefore to aſſign 
any other reaſonable Cauſe of this Extravagance, 
than that vicious Levity of Spirit we complain 
of. For as Man is formed by Nature with an 
incredible Appetite for the Purſuit of Truth; 
ſo his ſtrongeſt Pleaſure, in the Poſſeſſion of it, 
ariſes from the actual Communication of it to 
others. Without this, it would be a cold Pur- 
chaſe, would be abſtract, ideal, ſolitary Truth; 
and poorly repay the Labour and Fatigue of 
the Search. Amongſt the Ancients, who, it 
muſt be owned, had high Notions of this /6c:al 
Senſe, it was a Saying recorded by Cicero with 
Approbation, that even Heaven would be no Hap- 
pineſi, without ſome Companion or ſocial Spirit to 
bare with him in the great Truths there to be dij- 
covered. Si quis in Cœlum aſcendiſſet, natu- 
ramque mundi, & pulchritudinem ſiderum per- 
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** ſpexifſet, inſuavem illam admirationem ei fore 
e quz jucundiſſima fuiſſet, fi aliquem, cui nar- 


xxxiv 


* raret, habuiſſet. Seneca goes yet farther &: 
Nec me ulla res delectabit, licet eximia fit & 
e ſalutaris, quam mihi uni ſciturus ſim. Si cum 
« hac exceptione detur Sapientia, ut illam inclu- 
e ſam teneam, nec enunciem, rejiciam : Nullius 
ce boni, fine ſocio,jucunda poſſeſſio eſt.” It was this 
Paſſion that gave Birth to Writing, and formed 
literary Compoſition into an Art; in order to 
perpetuate thoſe Diſcoveries in the Sciences, 
which Particulars had, with ſo much Toil and 
Labour, fitted up for the public Entertainment. 
The principal Concern therefore of the Writer, 
while his Paſſions are in their natural State, 
muſt needs be to deliver and explain his Sen- 
timents and Opinions with all poſſible Perſpi- 
cuity. So as no particular Caſt of Compoſi- 


tion, or Turn of Expreſſion, which he judged 


conducive to the Embelliſhment of his Work, 
ſhould be able to throw any Ambiguity over it, 
that might tend to miſlead his Reader concern- 
ing his real Sentiments. To ſuch a one nothing 
can be more mortifying than to find that this his 
chief Deſign was become abortive. 

But when, on the contrary, we ſee a Wri- ©: 
ter, who is ſo far from diſcovering any thing of 
this Paſſion, that an Air of Negligence appears 
in every thing he delivers; a vifible Contempt 
of his Reader's Judgment, to whoſe Satis- 
faction he prefers a malicious kind of Pleaſure, 
ariſing from the Obſcurity of an illimited Ri- 
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} dicule; ; we cannot poſſibly avoid concluding 


him to be far gone in this wretched Depra- 
vity of Heart. ; | 
2. Another Mark, is your perpetually af- 


ſuming ſome perſonated Character, as the Exi- 


gences of Chicane require. For the Diſpute 


"is to. be kept on Foot; and therefore, when 
the Matter is in Danger of coming to an Iſſue, 
a new Perſonage is to be aſſumed, that the 
. Conteſt may be fought over again with diffe- 
2 2 rent Weapons. So that the modern Free- 
= thinker, as may be ſeen by the Corypheus | of 


your Choir, is a perfect Proteus. He is now 
a Diſſenter, then a Papiſt, now again a Jew, 


N and then a Mahometan; and, when cloſely 
preſſed and hunted through all theſe Shapes, at 


length ſtarts up in his genuine Form, an Infidel 


| * confeſs'd. . 


Indeed where the Magiſtrate hath confined 


the Liberty of free Debate, to one or two 
> Profeſſions, there a Diſſenting Writer hath no 
F Way of publiſhing his Speculations, but under 
the Cover of one of theſe authorized Profeſ- 
ſors. But to affect this Manner after the Ne- 
bw ceſſity is over, is licentious and immoral. For 
the perſonated Character, only arguing ad ho- 
minen, embroils, rather than directs us, in the 


Search of Truth ; has a natural Tendency to 
promote Scepticiſm; and if not this, yet keeps 
the Diſpute from ever coming to an Iflue; 
which is attended with great Inconveniences: 


| — though the Diſcovery of ſpeculative Truth 


I Mr. Collins. 
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be of much Importance to the Perfection of 
Man's Nature, yet the affected lengthening out 
literary Debates, is greatly pernicious to Society, 
as Societies are generally formed. Therefore, 
though the Good of Mankind would ſet an 
honeſt Man upon publiſhing what he takes to 
be Diſcoveries in Truth; yet the ſame Motive 
would oblige him to take the faireſt, and moſt 
direct Road to their Reception. 

But I would not, by this, have it thought, 
that I condemn the aſſuming a perſonated Cha- 
rafter on any Occaſion whatever. There are 
Seaſons when it is fair and expedient. When 
the Diſpute is about the practical Application 
of ſome Truth to the good of a particular So- 
ciety ; there it is fair to take up a ſuitable Cha- 
racter, and argue ad hominem, For there, the 
End is a Benefit to be gained for that Society ; 


and, it is not of ſo great Moment on what Prin- 


ciples the Majority is prevailed upon to make 
the Society happy, as it is, that it ſhould fpee- 
dily become ſo. But in the Diſcovery of ab- 
{tract ſpeculative Truth, the Affair goes quite 
otherwiſe, The Buſineſs here is Demonſtra- 
tion, not Perſuaſion. And it is of the Eſſence 
of Truth, to be made to appear and ſhine out 


only by Truths drawn from itſelf, as it is the 


Duft of it only that can poliſh the Diamond. 
A famous Example will illuſtrate this Ob- 
ſervation. Our great Britiſb Philoſopher, writ- 
ing for Religious Liberty, combats his intolerant 
Adverſary, all the Way with his own Principles; 
well foreſeeing that, in ſuch a Time of Preju- | 
dices, 
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inions, 


Impreſſion on the Body of the People, whom 


it was his Buſineſs to gain. But the Method 


he employed in defending a mere ſpeculative 


Truth was very different. A Prelate of great 
Name, was pleaſed to attack his Eſſay concern- 
1 ing Human Underſtanding ; who, though con- 

: ſummate in the Learning of the Schools, yet 

happen'd at that Time to apply his Principles 
1 ſo very aukwardly, as gave our Philoſopher the 
i moſt inviting Opportunity of turning them 
” againſt him. An Advantage moſt to the Taſte 
: of him who contends only for Victory : But he 
= contended for Truth; and was too wile to think 
of eſtabliſhing it on F alſhood ; and too honeſt 
4 to affect triumphing over Error by any thing 
; 


but by its Oppoſite. 
You ſee then, Gentlemen, you are not likely 
to eſcape by this Diſtinction: The Diſ pute with 


you is about ſpeculative Truth: Yourſelves take 
Care to give the World repeated Information 
+ of it, as often as you think fit to feign an Ap- 
A prehenſion of the Magiſtrate's Reſentment. 
But of as little Uſe as this Method, 
Her ſonated Character, is, 


of the 
in itſelf, to the juſt 
End of Controverſy, you generally add a dou- 
ble Share of Diſingenuity in conducting it. 
Common Senſe, as well as common Honelty, 
requires, that he who aſſumes a perſonated Cha- 
rader, ſhould fairly flick by it, for that Turn 
at leaſt. But we {hall be greatly deceived, if 


we preſume on ſo much Condeſcenſion: The 
b 3 late 
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late famous Author of The Grounds and Reaſons 
of the Chriſtian Religion, took it into his Head 
to perſonate a Few, in the Interpretation of 
ſome Propheſies which he would perſuade us 
are not applicable to Jeſus. The illuſtrious 
Prelate, who fo ſolidly confuted him, having 
ſhewn that thoſe Propheſies had no Comple- 
tion under the Fezei/þ Diſpenſation, concludes 
with all the Advantage of a full Anſwer, that 
therefore, i, they did not belong to Jeſus, they 
belonged to no one. What ſays our Impoſtor 
Jeu to this? One would be aſtoniſhed at the 
Infidel's Reply: Suppoſe they do not, ſays he, 
am not anſwerable for their Completion, What! 
not as a Jew? whoſe Perſon he aſſumes, and 
whoſe Argument he borrows: Which Argu- 
ment is not founded on this, That the Cha- 
racters of Completion, according to the Chri- 
ſtian Scheme, do not coincide and quadrate; 
to which, indeed, his Anſwer would be per- 
tinent; but on this, That there are complete 
Characters of the Completion of the Propheſies, 
under the Jeuiſb Oeconomy, and therefore, 
ſays the Jew, you are not to look for thoſe 
Marks under the Chriſtian. The only reaſonable 
Way then of replying to this Argument, is to 
deny the Minor, that there are ſuch Marks 
under the Jewiſh Oeconomy ; which if the 
Jew cannot prove, his Objection founded on 
a prior Completion, 1s entirely overthrown. In- 
ſtead of this, we are put off with the cold Buf- 
foonry of, I am not obliged to find a Meaning 


for your Propbejies. 
3. The 
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3. The third Mark of this abandoned Spi- 
rit, is that monſtrous Mixture of Scepticiſm, 


and Dogmatizing, which ſo fantaſtically varie- 


gates your misſhapen Works. I do not mean 


by it, that unreaſonable Temper of Mind, 


- which diſtingu 
- thinkers; and ſuffers 


iſhes the whole Claſs of Free- 
you at the ſame Time, 
that you affect much Scepticiſm, in rejecting 
Revelation, to dogmatize very poſitively on 
ſome favourite Points of Belief, The noble 
Author, ſo oft before quoted, could not him- 
ſelf forbear to ridicule his Party for this Foible m. 
It muſt certainly, ſays he, be ſomething elſe than 
Incredulity which faſhions the Taſte and Fudgment 
of many Gentlemen, whom we hear cenſured as A- 
theiſts. — Who, if they want a true Iſraelitiſh 
Faith, can make amends by a Chineſe or In- 


dian one, — Though Chriſtian Miracles may not 
e well ſatisfy them, they dwell with the higheſt 


* 

2 
Io 
vs 
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Contentment on the Prodigies of Mooriſh and 
Pagan Countries. 
This is ill enough, but the Perverſity I ſpeak 
of is infinitely worſe: And that is when the 
ſame Writer, on different Occaſions aſſumes the 
matiſt and Sceptic on the very ſame Que- 
ſtion; and ſo abuſes both Characters, by the 
moſt perverſe Self- contradiction. 
For Inſtance, how common is it for one of 


ZE your Writers, when he brings Pagan Anti- 


quity to contradict and diſcredit the Few!/h, 
to cry up a Greek Hiſtorian as an Evidence, 


n Characteriſtics, vol. i. p. 345. Edit. z. 
b 4 to 
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to which nothing can be replied ? An imperfect 


Hint from Herodotus, or Diodorus, though one 


lived a Thouſand, and the other fifteen Hundred 
Years after the Point in Queſtion, picked up 
from any lying Vagabond they met in their 
Travels, ſhall now outweigh the circumſtantial 
Hiſtory of Moſes; who wrote of his own 
People, and lived in the Times he wrote of. 
But now turn the Tables, and apply the Teſti- 
mony of theſe Writers, and of others of the 
beſt Credit of the ſame Nation, to the Con- 
firmation of Jeuiſh Hiſtory, and then nothing 
is more uncertain and fallacious than ancient 
Writings, All Antiquity is Darkneſs and Con- 
fuſion: Then we are ſure to hear of, 


« Quicquid Græcia mendax 
* Audet in hiſtoria, 


Then Herodotus is a lying Traveller, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus a haſty Collector. 

Again, when the Choice and Separation of 
the 1/-aec/ites for God's peculiar People, is to be 
brought in Doubt, and rendered ridiculous, 
then are they repreſented as the vileſt, moſt 
profligate, and perverſe Race of Men : Then 
every indiſcreet Paſſage of a declamatory Divine 
is raked up with Care to make them odious 
and even the hard Fate of the great Hiſtorian 
"Joſephus pitied, that he had no better a Subject 
than fuch an illiterate, barbarous and ridiculous 
People ®, But when the Scripture Account of 


a Diſcourſe of Freq thinking, p. 157. 
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the Treatment, which the Holy Jeſus met 
with from them, is thought fit to be diſputed, 
theſe Jeus are become an humane and wiſe 


Nation; that interfered not with the Teachings 
of Sets, or the Propagation of Opinions, but 
- where the public Safety was thought to be in 
Danger by ſeditious Doctrines. 


But ſo it is, even with the Bible itſelf, and 


its beſt Interpreter, human Reaſon, It is ge- 


» 
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© nerally allowed that the Author of The Diſcourſe 
* of Free-thinking, and of The Grounds and Rea- 
* ſons of the Chriſtian Religion, was one and 


the ſame Perſon, Now it being his Purpoſe 


in the firſt Pamphlet, to blaſt the Credit of 
the Book in general, as a Rule of Faith, the 


Bible is there repreſented as a moſt obſcure, 
dark, incomprehenſible Collection of multifa- 
rious Tracts. But in his Diſcourſe of The 


= Grounds, &c, where he is to obviate the 


Reaſon we draw, of the Difficulty in explain- 
ing ancient Propheſies, from the Genius of 
the Eaſtern Style and Sentiment; on a ſudden, 
this very Book is become ſo eaſy, plain, and 
: intelligible, that none can poſſible miſtake it's 
Meaning. 


Again, the ſame Writer, where, in his E 


ſay concerning the Uſe of Reaſon, he is upon Diſ- 
| crediting the Doctrine of the ever bleſſed Tri- 
| nity, and other Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, 


: repreſents human Reaſon as omniſcient, and 


o Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, p. 68. and of the Grounds and 
the 


Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, p. 81—2. 
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the full Meaſure of all Things : But when the 
Proof of the Immateriality of the Soul, from 
the Qualities of Matter and Spirit, is to be 
obſtinately oppoſed, the Scene is ſhifted, and 
we are preſented with a new Face of Things: 
Reaſon is then become weak, ſtaggering, and 
impotent : Then ? we know not but one Qua- 
lity may be another Quality ; one Mode another 
Mode: Then may Motion be Conſciouſneſs ; 
and Matter ſentient. 

Theſe, Gentlemen, are the ſeveral 8 
in which you have abuſed the Liberty of 
the Preſs. One might defy you, with all your 
good Will, to find out a new one, or to go 
farther in the old : So having done your worſt, 
it is Time you ſhould amend. This is the 
only Concluſion I would draw from your ill 
Conduct: So far am I from thinking with 
thoſe, who ſay you ought to be disfranchiſed 
of the Rights you have ſo wantonly and wic- 
kedly abuſed. For could the ſimple Abuſe 
ſo eaſily incur a Forfeiture, natural Rights 

would be ſtrangely hazardous. Adventitious 
Rights, are, tis true, frequently beſtowed on 
this Condition: And the Difference in Point 
of Security, is founded in the plaineſt Reaſon. 
Natural Rights are ſo neceſſary to our Being, 
that, without them, Life becomes miſerable; 
but the Civil only contributing to our eaſier 
Accommodation in ſome circumſtantial Mat- 


Pp See his Anſwers to Dr. Clarke. 


| : ters, may be loſt without Injury to our com- 
mon Nature. The not diſtinguiſhing between 


g them, may. have occaſioned the Miſtake : 
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For the common Lawyers being ſolely conver- 
ſant in theſe latter, and having judged that the 


Abuſe of theſe incurs a Forfeiture ; have ſome- 


* < OA 5 oy s Sx 44x. 


times raſhly adventured to decide the Rights 


of Nature by the ſame Standard. But theſe 
Rights were beſtowed on no ſuch precarious 
Conditions. Nay, which deſerves the moſt ſe- 
rious Reflection of all Men in Power, ſo far 
was God from exacting this Penalty, at the 


Period a, when theſe Rights were moſt outrage- 


ouſly abuſed, that he not only continued, but 
- enlarged and extended them: While on the 
- contrary, 


Man, proud Man, 
Dreſt in a little, brief Authority, 
Moft ignorant of what he's moſt aſſured, 
Plays fuch fantaſtic Tricks before high 
Heaven, | 


As make the Angels weep. 


| - But it will be faid, However the particular 


Authors of theſe Abuſes ſhould be puniſhed. 


1 will here again, Gentlemen, become your 


Advocate ; not for your own Sakes, who ſurely 
deſerve no Favour ; but for the Public's, which 


cannot, I think, inflict this Puniſhment with- 


1 The general Deluge. 
ny out 
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out great Miſchief to literary and religious Li- 


Abuſes of natural Rights are of two kinds ; 
which we ſhould always carefully diſtinguiſh : 
The firſt is of ſuch Malignity, as to invalidate, 
and even deſtroy the Uſe; and being of the 
Nature of a ſimple Fact, leaves no Room for 
recurring to a venal Judge's Interpretation : 
Theſe Properties demand Puniſhment, as mak- 
ing it both neceſſary and ſafe. But there is 
another kind of Abuſe that deſtroys not, but 
only diſcredits the Uſe; and in which the Mat- 
ter of Right being intricately involved in that 
of Fact, a Magiſtrate has the largeſt Latitude 
of Interpretation: Here Puniſhment, for very 
obvious Reaſons, is neither neceſſary nor ſafe. 
That the Abuſe of Ridicule is of this latter 
kind, 1s evident. But beſides theſe two kinds 
of Abuſe, which we may call Original, there 


are two others, derivative from theſe, and 


compounded of them: As firſt, an Abuſe that 
only diſcredits the /e; though it be of the 
Nature of a ſimple Fact: And of this kind 
is that, which is the Subject of the ſecond 
Head of this Diſcourſe ; namely, the Defama- 
tion of the Miniſtry of the eſtabliſhed Worſhip. 
Secondly, an Abuſe that deſtroys the Uſe ; but 
where yet the Matter of Fact is intricately 
involved in that of Right: Of which kind 
is the Subject of. our third Head; namely, 4 
vicious Diſregard to Truth and Falſhood, Now 
in neither of theſe Caſes, ſhould I think it 

a fitting 
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© fitting for the State to interfere: In the firft it 
is not neceſſary, in the ſecond it is not ſafe: 
And I preſume it to be a Maxim in Politics, 
not to puniſh, but where theſe two Qualities 
of Neceſſity and Safety concur. 
In a Word then, all that we deſire is your 
Amendment; without any ſiniſter Aim of 
calling upon the Magiſtrate to quicken you. 
So I leave you, as I dare fay will he, to your 
: ſelves: 
” Mend when you can, grow better at your 
y Leiſure, | 


Nor let any good Man be above Meaſure 
ſcandalized for your Faults ; or more impa- 
tient for your Reformation, than mere Cha- 
rity requires. I don't know what Panic the 
f wha monſtrous Growth of Infidelity may 
have thrown ſome of us into: I, for my part, 
confide ſo much in the Goodneſs of our Cauſe, 
that I too could be tempted to laugh in my 
Turn, while I think of an old Story told us 
by Herodotus, of your fovourite Egyptians ; 
of whom you are like to hear a great deal in 
the following Work. With this Tale I ſhall 
beg Leave to conclude my long Addreſs unto 
you, 

He tells us then, that at what Time their 
- Deity, the Nile, returns into his ancient Chan- 
nel, and the Huſbandman hath committed the 
good Seed to the opening Glebe, it was their 
: Cuſtom 
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Cuſtom to turn in whole Droves of Swine; 
to range, to trample, root up, and deſtroy 
at Pleaſure. And now nothing appeared but 
Deſolation, while the Ravages of the obſcene 
Herd had killed every chearful Hope of future 
Plenty. When on the Iſſue, it was ſeen, that 
all their Malice and Greedineſs had effected, 
was only this; that the Seed took better Root, 
incorporated more kindly with the Soil, and at 
length ſhot up in a more luxuriant and abundant 


Harveſt. 


I am, 


GENTLEMEN, e. 
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HE following Sheets make the firſt Volume 
/ of a Work, whoſe Contents may be found in 


% 3” — 4 
Adee 


5 a Book intituled, The Alliance between 
Church and State. As the Author was neither 
* zndebted, nor engaged to the Public, he hath done 
his Readers no Injury in not giving them more; 

| N and had they not had this, neither he nor they, 
: perhaps, had eſteemed themſelves Loſers. For 
writing for no Party, it is likely he will pleaſe 
none; and begging no Protettion, it is more likely 
he will find none: And he muſt have more of the 
Confidence of a modern Writer than falls to his 
Share, to think of making much way with the 
feeble Effort of his own Reaſon. For jo homely 
a Treat hath he here prepared for his Readers, 
that he is not conſcious of borrowing a Angle 
Thought from any one, which he has not fairly 
| 5 

= MWriters, indeed, have been oft betrayed into 
= Sirange abjard Concluſions from I can't tell what 
2 obſolete 
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obſolete Claim wwhich Letters have to the Patronage 
of the Great: A Relation, if indeed there ever 
were any, long ſince worn out and loſt ; the Great 
now ſeeming reaſonably well convinced, that it 
had never any better Foundation than the rhetori- 
cal Importunity of Beggars. | 
But however this Claim of Patronage may be 
underſtood, there is another of a more important 
Nature; which is, the Patronage of Religion. 
The Author begs Leave to L thoſe who have 
neither Ears to hear, nor Hearts to underſtand, 
T mean any Thing, but what concerns the Public 
Good, that the Protection of Religion is indiſpen- 


ably neceſſary to all Governments ; and for bis 


Warrant he offers them the following Volume ; 
which endeavours to ſhew the Neceſſity of Religion 
in general, and of the Doctrine of a future State 
in particular, to Civil Society, from the Nature 
of Things, and the univerſal Conſent of Man- 
kind. The proving this, I make no Queſtion, 
many Politicians will efteem ſufficient : But thoſe 
700 are ſolicitous to have Religion true as well 
as uſetul, the Author will endeavour to ſatisfy 
in the following Volumes. 
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A 
SUMMARY 
5 OF THE 


ONTENTS. 


VOL. I. In THREE Books, 


; 4 a 
2 n 


* 


Proves the Truth of Religion in general, and 
* conſequently the Neceſſity of the Doctrine of 
a future State in particular to Civil Society, 
* from the Nature of Things, and the uni- 
* werſal Conſent of Mankind. 


| BOOK 1. 


5 RO VES the Neceſſity of the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments to 
* Civil Society, from the Nature of the Thing, 


— 


p. 1—84. 


1 Wo SECT. 


CONTENTS, 


SECT. 1. 


The Introduction, the Nature of internal Evidence; 
the Occaſion of this Diſcourſe, and the Propoſition, 


p. 1—8. | 
020 T. 11. 
Of the Original of Civil Society; the Cauſes of its 


defeftive Plan: that this Defeft can be only ſupplied 
by Religion : that Religion under the preſent Diſpen- 


ſation of Providence, cannot ſub/ift without the 


Dactrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; therefore that Doctrine neceſſary to Civil Society, 


* 
er. i. 


The Arguments of thoſe who deny the Neceſſity of 
Religion to Society conſidered : Pomponatius falſely 
ranked in that Number, and vindicated: Cardan cha- 
ratterized and cenſured, p.25—33. 


SECT, Iv. and v. 


Mr. Bayle, the great Defender of this Paradox in 
his Apology for Atheifm, examined. His Arguments 
collected, methodized, and confuted. In the Courſe of 
this Diſputation, the true Foundation of Morality en- 
quired into, and ſhewn to be neither the eſſential Dit- 
terence of Things, nor the Moral Senſe, but the Will 


of God. The Cauſes of the contrary Errors ſbeun; 7 


And the Objeftions against Morality*s being founded in ; 
the Will of God, anfwered, p. 33—76. | = 
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Ser. vi. 


The Author of the Fable of the Bees, who contends 
that it is Vice, and not Virtue, that is uſeful to Society, 
examined, expoſed, and confuted, p. 76 —84. 
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5 BOOK II. 
| P ROVES the Neceſſity of the Doctrine of a future 
1 State to Society, from the Conduct of the ancient 
Laugivers, and Founders of Civil Policy, p. 85 —320. 


SECT. 1. 


* The Magiſtrates Care in cultivating Religion, fhewn, 
1. From the Univerſality of it, among all civil 
* policied Nations, 2. From the Genius of Pagan Reli- 
gion, both with Regard to the Nature of their Gods, 
* the Attributes afſigned to them, and the Mode of 
: Worſhip in civil Uſe among? them, p. 85—101, 


SECT, 11, 
The particular Arts the Legiſlator employed to this 


: Purpoſe : As 1, the univerſal Practice of pretending to 

* Inſpiration, It is ſhewn that this was done to efta- 

» bliſh the Opinion of the Superintendency of the Gods 

over human Affairs: Not to ſecure the Reception of 

© their Laws; nor to render thoſe Laws perpetual and 
= immutable when received, p. 101—108. 
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CONTENTS. 


SECT, 111; 


Type next Art the Legiſlator uſed was to preface 
bis Laws with the Doctrine of @ Providence in its 
full Extent, The Prefaces to the Laws of Zaleucus 
and Charondas, the only Remains of this kind, proved 
genuine againſt the Arguments of a learned Critic, 
P. 108—131, 


SECT. Iv. 


The next Art was the Legiſlators Invention of 
the Myſteries, ſolely inſtituted for the Propagation 
and Support of the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. Their Original and Pro- 
greſs deduced: Their Nature and End explained: 
Their Secrets revealed : And the Cauſes of their De- 
generacy accounted for. To give a compleat Idea of 
this important Inſtitution, the ſixth Book of Virgil is 
examined, and the Deſcent of Eneas into Hell, ſhewn 
to be only an Initiation into, and Repreſentation of 
the Shews of the Myſteries, p. 131—252. 


SECT. v. | 


The next Inſtance of the Magiſtrate's Care of 
Religion, in eſtabliſhing a national Worſhip. That 
an eſtabliſhed Religion is the univerſal Voice of Ma- 
ture, The Right of eſtabliſhing a Religion juſtified, 
in an Explanation of the true Theory of the Union 
between Church and State, This Theory applied as a 
Rule to judge of the actual Eſtabliſhments in 7h? 
Pagan World. The Cauſes that facilitated the Eſta- 
bliſhment of Religion amongſi them; as likewiſe thoſe 
Cauſes that hindred their Eſtabliſhments from re- 
ceiving their due Form, p. 252— 285. | 

SECT, 
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* the ancient Sages and Philoſophers, p. 321—472. 


CONTENTS. 
SECT. vi. 
The laßt Inſtance of the Magiſtrate*s Care for the 


Support of Religion; in the Allowance of a general 
Toleration: The Meaſure and Cauſes of it : The 


Nature of the ancient tolerated Religions: How, 
under the Superviſion and Direction of the Magiſtrate : 


And how firſt violated and deſtroyed by civil J 'yranny, 
p. 285— 320. 


BOOK III. 


ROVES the Neceſſity of the Doctrine of a future 
State to Society, from the Opinion and Condutt of 


STOP; 1. 


Teſtimonies of ancient Sages and Philoſophers, con- 
cerning the Neceſſity of the Doctrine of a future State 


10 Civil Society, p. 321— 329. 


82 c r. 11. 
That none of the ancient Philoſophers believed the 


Dactrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, though, on account of its confeſſed Neceſſity 
: to the Support of Religion, and conſequently of Civil 
Society, all the Theiſtical Philoſophers ſeduloufly taught 


it 


* 


CON TE N T 8. 


it to the People. The ſeveral Senſes in which the 
Ancients conceived the Permanency of the human 
Soul explained. Several general Reaſons premiſed to 
ſhew that the ancient Philoſophers did not always 
believe what they taught, and that they taught the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments without believing it : Where the Principles, that 
induced the ancient Sages to deem it latuful to deceive 
for publick Good, in matters of Religion, are explained, 
whereby they are ſeen to be ſuch as had no Place in 
the Propagation or Genius of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
Religions. In the Courſe of this Enquiry, the Riſe, 
Progreſs, Perfection, Decline, and Genius of the 
ancient Greek Philoſophy, under its ſeveral Diviſions, 
are conſidered and explained, p. 329—351. 


ST CT... 


Enters on a particular Enquiry into the Sentiments 
of each Sect of Philoſophy on this Point. The Di- 
viſion and Succeſſion of their Schools, The Character 
of Socrates; and of the new and old Academy. The 
Character and Genius of each Sett of the grand Qua- 
ternion of Theiftic Philoſophy, the Pythagoric, the 
Platonic, the Peripatetic, and the Stoic : ſhewn 
that not one of theſe believed the Doctrine of a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſpments. The Cha- 
rafter of Tully, and his Sentiments on this Point. 
The Original of the ancient Fables, and of the 
Doctrines of the Metempſychoſis and Metamor- 
phoſis, occaſionally enquired ints and explained, 
P. 351—404-. 


SECT. 
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CONTENTS. 
; SECT. Iv. 


 Shews, in order to à fuller Conviction, that the 
encient Philoſophers not only did not, but that they 
could not poſſibly believe a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, becauſe two metaphyſical Principles, 
concerning the Nature of God, and of the human 
Soul, which entirely overturn the Doctrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments, were univer ſally 
held and believed by all the Greek Philoſophers. Theſe 
= Dofrines examined and explained: In the Courſe of 


= this Enquiry, the true Genius of the ancient Egyptian 


= Wiſdom explained; and their pretended Philoſophy, as 
© delivered by the later Greek Writers, ſhewn to be ſpu- 
= rious, The Section concludes with the Uſe to be made 
of this remarkable Fatt (of the ancient Philoſophers 
not believing, and yet ſedulouſiy teaching a future State 


= of Rewards and Puniſhments,) for the Support of our 


main Queſtion, p. 404 — 452. 


Ser. v. 


This Account of the ancient Philoſophy, fo far 
From being prejudicia! 10 Chriſtianity, that it greatly 


credits and recommends it. Proved from the Miſ- 


' chiefs that attend thoſe different Repreſentations 
, Paganiſm, in the two Extremes, which the De- 


fenders of Religion are accuſtomed to make : Where 


it is ſhewn that the Difference in Point of Per- 
fection, between the ancient and modern Syſtems 
of Morality, is entirely owing to Chriſtianity, p. 


7 452—457+ 


SECT. 


CONTENTS 


The atheiſtical Pretence of Religions an 
Invention of Stateſmen, and therefore falſe, clearly 


confuted, and ſhewn to be both impertinent and falſe, 
For that, was the Atbeiſt's Account of Religion right, 
it would not follow that Religion was falle, but the 
contrary. But the Pretence falſe and groundleſs, 
Religion having exiſted before the mince Magiſtrate 
was in being, p. 457 —488. 
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and the other the external Evidence. Of theſe, 


= the firft is, in its Nature, more ſimple and perfect; 
and even capable of Demonſtration : while the 


THE 


DIVINE LEGATION 


OF 


M 0 1 


DEMONSTRATED. 


. 


SECT: 


HE Writers, in Defence of Revealed Re- 
ligion, diſtinguiſh their Arguments into 
two Sorts: The one they call the internal, 


other, made up of very diſſimilar Materials, and 
- borrowing Aid from without, muſt needs have ſome 
Parts of unequal Strength with the reſt; and, con- 
ſequently, lie open to the Attacks of a willing Ad- 
verſary. Beſides, the internal Evidence is, by its 
Nature, perpetuated ; and ſo fitted for all Times 


3 and Periods: while the external, by Length of 
Time, weakens and decays. For the Nature and 


Genius of the Religion defended affording the Proofs 
Vor. I. B of 
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of the firſt Kind, theſe Materials of Defence are 
inſeparable from its Exiſtence; and ſo always at 
hand, and the ſame: But Time may, and doth 
efface Memorials independent of that Exiſtence; 
out of which the external Evidence is compoſed. 
Which Evidence muſt therefore become more and 
more imperfect, without being affected by that 
whimſical and partial Calculation, to which a cer- 
tain Scotchman®* would ſubject it b. Nay, ſo neceſſa- 
ry is the internal Evidence, that, even the very beſt 
of the external Kind cannot ſupport itſelf without 
it: As may be ſeen from hence, that when the 
Miracles, performed by the Founders of our holy 
Faith, are unqueſtionably verified by human Te- 
ſtimony, the Conſequence, that therefore they were 
wrought by divine Power, cannot be deduced *till 
the Nature of that Doctrine be examined, for whoſe 
Eſtabliſhment they were performed. But was there 
no other Benefit accruing from the Cultivation of 
the internal Evidence than the gaining, by it, a 
more perfect Knowledge of revealed Religion, this, 
ſurely, would fully recompenſe the Pains. That 
this is one of its Fruits I need not tell ſuch as are 


8 Craig. Theologiæ Chriſt, Principia Mathematica, London 
1699. 4%. 
> This gradual weakening of the external Evidence hath in fact 
actually happened: and was occaſioned by the Loſs of ſeveral 
ancient Teſtimonies both Pagan and Chriſtian, for the Truth of 
Revelation; which learned Men, on ſeveral Occaſions, have fre- 
quently lamented. This is the only way, I ſuppoſe, the exter- 
nal Evidence can weaken. And therefore, I ſay, it is not af- 
fected by the Scotchman's whimſical Calculation, I call it whim- 
ical, becauſe the Calculation, tho* mathematically juſt, is 
founded on a falſe Po/tu/atum, namely, the Decreaſe of the Cre- 
dibility of a Fact by the Reports paſſing from hand to hand. 
Had 1, on the contrary, eſpouſed the Peſlulatum, and rejected 
the Calculation, I ſhould then have called the Calculation e, 


not vhimfical ; this latter Term implying only the injudicious Appli- 


en a right thing, 
acquainted 
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| ainted with its Nature. And it is not without 
Occaſion I take notice of it: For who, in this long 
"Controverſy between us and the Deiſts, hath not 
applied to certain Jate Advocates of Revelation, 
what was formerly ſaid of Arnobius and Lattantius, 
that they undertook the Defence of Chriſtianity before 
they underſtood it? A Misfortune, which the more 
careful Study of the internal Evidence would pro- 
bably have prevented; becauſe no one, well verſed 
in tbat, could have continued ignorant of the Do- 
ctrine of Redemption's being of the very Eſſence 
of Chriſtianity. Notwithſtanding theſe ſuperior 


= Advantages, it hath ſo happened, that the inter- 
nal Evidence hath been hitherto uſed as an Intro- 


duction only to the external: and while by this 
latter, Men have proved our Religion actually di- 


vine, they have gone no farther with the former, 


than to ſhew it worthy indeed of ſuch Original. 

> What may have occaſioned this Neglect, is not 
ſo eaſy to ſay. Perhaps it was becauſe Writers have, 
in general, imagined that the Difficulties of effectually 
proſecuting the internal Method are not fo eaſily 
ſurmounted as thoſe in which the Writer in the 
external is engaged; while they ſuppoſe, that this 
latter, to be Maſter of his Subject, needs only the 
uſual Requiſites of Church-hiſtory, common Di- 
ligence, and Judgment: But that the Reaſoner on 
the internal Proof, muſt, beſides theſe, have a tho- 
rough Knowledge of Human Nature, Civil Policy, 
the univerſal Hiſtory of Mankind, an exact Idea 
of the Moſaic and Chriſtian Diſpenſations cleared 
from the Froth and Grounds of School-ſubtilties, 
and Church-ſyſtemsz and, above all, ſhould be 


— bleſſed with a certain Sagacity, to inveſtigate the 


Relations of human Actions, through all the Com- 
binations of natural, civil, and moral Complexities. 
What may ſuggeſt this Opinion may be, the re- 
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flecting, that, in the external Evidence, each Cir- 
cumſtance of Fact, that makes for the Truth of 
revealed Religion, is ſeen to do ſo, as ſoon as 
known: ſo that the chief Labour, here; is to 
ſearch and pick out ſuch Facts, and to place them 
in their proper Light and Situation ; but that, in 
proſecuting the internal Evidence, the Caſe is widely 
different. A Circumſtance in the Frame and Com- 
poſition of this Religion, that perhaps ſome time 
or other may be diſcovered to be a Demonſtration | 
of its Divinity, ſhall be ſo far from being generally 


thought aſſiſting in the Proof, that it ſhall be 


eſteemed, by moſt, a Prejudice againſt it: as ! 
think I have given a remarkable Inſtance; in the 
Subject of the following Treatiſe. And no wonder, 
that a Religion of divine Original, conſtituted to 
ſerve many admirable Ends of Providence, ſhould 
be full of ſuch complicated Myſteries, as filled the 
learned Apoſtle with Admiration. On the other 
hand, this Religion being for the Uſe of Man, we 
need not deſpair, when we have attained a proper 
Knowledge of Man's Nature, and the Dependencies 
thereon, of making ſtill growing Diſcoveries, on 
the internal Evidence of the Divinity of its Original. 

Now tho' all this may perhaps be true; and that, 
conſequently, 1t would appear a childiſh Arrogance 
in an ordinary Writer, after having ſeen the Difficul- 
ties attending this Method, to hope to overcome 
them, by the Qualities above ſaid to be required; 
yet no modeſt Searcher after Truth need be diſcou- 
raged, For there are, in revealed Religion, beſides 
thoſe interior Marks of Truth, above deſcribed, 
which require the moſt delicate Operation of a 


great Genius and Maſter - workman © to bring 


© A noble Inſtance of this a great Writer hath given us in the | 
4 Diſſertation of the Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, &c. intituled 

Chriſt's Entry into Feruſalem. 
Out 


ect. 1. of Moss demonſtrated. 5 
out and poliſh, others alſo, no leſs illuſtrious, 
. but more univocal Marks of Truth, that God 
hath been pleaſed to impreſs upon his Diſpen- 
as fations z which require no great Qualities, but Hu- 
to mility, and Love of Truth, in him, who would 
m from thence attempt #o vindicate the Ways of God 
in fo Man. | 3 

ly The Subject of this Diſcourſe is one of thoſe. 


n. Hluſtrious Marks; from which, the Diſcoverer 
Ne Elaims no Merit from any long, learned, or la- 
on Porious Search. It is Honour enough for him 
ly that he is the firſt who brings it out to Obſerva- 


be tion; if he be indeed the firſt. For the Demon- 
; | ration is ſo ſtrong and beautiful, and, at the ſame 
he time, appears to be ſo ealy and ſimple, that one 
55 cannot tell whether the Pleaſure of the Diſcovery, 
to or the Wonder that it is now to make, be the 
1d greater. | 

The Title of this Diſcourſe tells my Reader, 
ier that I undertake to prove the Divine Legation of 
we Moſes, from the Omiſſion of the Doctrine of a fu- 
der ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments, in the 
ics Lavs and Religion he delivered to the Ji People. 
on In which I pretend to carry the internal Evidence 
al, much farther than uſual; even to the Height of 
at, Which it is capable, Demonſtration, 

ce Why I chuſe to make the Defence of Moſes the 
ul. Subject of this Diſcourſe, is the obſerving a Notion 
me to have ſpread very much of late, even amongſt 
d; many who would be thought Chriſtians, that 
5u- the Truth of Chriſtianity is independent of the 
des » Jewiſh Diſpenſation: A Notion, that was, till 
ed, no, peculiar to the Socinians; who go ſo far as 
F a to maintain a, hat the Knowledge of the Old Tefta- 
ing "quent is not abſolutely neceſſary for Chriſtians : And, 


« Cuper, adverſ, Tra. Theol. Polic. lib. 1. 
B 3 that 
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that thoſe who profeſs to think more ſoberly, are 
generally gone into an Opinion that the Truth of 
the Jewiiſb Religion is impoſſible to be proved but 
upon the Truth of the Chriſtian. As to the firſt 
ſort of People, if they really imagine Chriſtianity 
hath no Dependence on Judaiſm, they deſerye our 
Compaſſion, as being plainly ignorant of the very 
Elements of the Religion they profeſs z however 
ſuitable the Opinion may be to a modern faſhio- 
nable Notion, that Chriſtianity is only the Republica- 
tion of the Religion of Nature. As for the other, it 
is reaſonable to think, they fell into the Miſtake 
from a View of Difficulties, in the Jewiſh Diſpen- 
ſation, they judged too weighty to be removed. 
I may pretend then to their Thanks, if I ſucceed, 
by coming ſo ſeaſonably to their Relief; and free- 
ing their Reaſonings from a vicious Circle, that 
would firſt prove the Chriſtian by the Jewiſh; and 
then the Fewiſh, by the Chriſtian Religion. 

Why I chuſe this Medium, namely, the Omiſſion 
of a future State in the Jewiſh Diſpenſation, to prove 
its divine Original, is; Firſt, for the ſake of the 
De1sTs : being enabled hereby to ſhew them, 1. That 
this very Circumſtance of Omiſſion, which they 
pretend to be ſuch an Imperfection, as makes the 
Diſpenſation unworthy the Author to whom we 
aſcribe it, 1s, 'in truth, a Demonſtration that God 
only could give it. 2. That thoſe ſeveral momen- 
tous Paſſages of Scripture, which they charge with 
Obſcurity, Injuſtice, and Contradiction, are, in- 
deed, full of Light, Equity, and Agreement. 
3. That their high Notions of the Antiquity of the 
Religion, and Learning of the Ægyptians, which 
they inceſſantly produce, as their Palmary Argument, 
to confront and overturn the Hiſtory of Moſes, do, 
in an invincible manner, confirm and Iupport 1 it, 


7 Secondly, 
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— 
o 


: * Secondly, for the ſake of the Jews. The Nature 
f of the Theocracy here delivered, and the Omiſſion 
of the Doctrine of a future State in that Diſpenſation, 
e evidently proving that they were to look for a more 
J perfect Revelation of Gop's Will. 

1 In this Demonſtration, then, which we ſuppoſe 
Y very little ſhort of mathematical Certainty, and to 
4 which nothing, but a mere phyſical Poſſibility of 
* the contrary, can be oppoſed, we demand only this 
5 ſingle Poſtulatum, that hath all the Clearneſs of 
Self- evidence; namely, 

4 | 4 & That a ſkilful Lawgiver, cis a Reli- 
d. „ gion, and Civil l. acts with certain 
d,. Views, and for certain Ends; and not capri- 
* e ciouſly, or without Purpoſe or Deſign.” 
at This being granted, we erect our Demonſtration 


ad on theſe three very clear and ſimple Propoſitions : | 
1. THAT THE INCULCATING THE DoCTRINE 


- 4 or a FuTurts STATE OF REwARDS AND 
he © PUNISHMENTS, is NECESSARY TO THE WELL 
hay BEING oF CIVIL SOCIETY. 

2. THAT ALL MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE 
< 8 2 
he © MosST WISE AND LEARNED NATIONS OF 
2 „ AnTiqQuiTY, HAVE CONCURRED IN BE- 
00 ; cc LIEVING AND TEACHING, THAT THis Do- 
as; ' © CTRINE was OF SUCH USE ro CIvIL So- 
ith © CIETY. 
. 3.“ Thar THE DocTRINE or 4 FUTURE 

c STATE Or REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 


hs | „ IS NOT TO BE FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE 
| « PART or THE Mosaic DISPENSATION, 


ch! | 
xt, _ Propoſitions ſo clear and evident, that one would 
do, think, we might directly proceed to thoſe Mediums 


a by which we deduce our Concluſion, 


% 


dy, B 4 THAT 
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THAT THEREFORE THE Law or Moss 1s or 
Divine ORIGINAL. 


But ſo great is Man's Love to Paradox and Syſtem, 
that theſe, with all their Evidence, have need of a 
very particular Defence; the Infidel having diſ- 
puted the former, and many Chriſtian Writers 
thought neceſſary to deny the latter. Theſe Paſſions 
however different with regard to the Objects that 
excite them, and to the Subjects in which they are 


found, have this in common, that they never riſe 


but on the Ruins of Reaſon. The Buſineſs of the 
Religioniſt being to eſtabliſh, if his Underſtanding 
be narrowed, he contracts himſelf into Syſtem : and 
that of the Infidel, to overturn ; if his Will be de- 
praved, he, as naturally, runs out into Paradoxes. 
Slaviſh, or licentious Thinking, the two Extremes 
of free Enquiry, ſhuts them up from, or makes 
them fly out beyond, all reaſonable Views and Li- 
mits, And as Extremes fall eaſily into one ano- 
ther, we ſometimes ſee the oppoſite Writers change 
Hands: the Infidel, to ſhew ſomething like Cohe- 
rence in his Extravagancies, repreſents them as the 
ſeveral Parts of a Syſtem; and the Religioniſt, to 
give a Reliſh to his Syſtem, powders it with Para- 

oxes In which Arts two late Hibernians ©, the He- 
roes of their ſeyeral Parties, were very notably pra- 
ctiſed and diſtinguiſhed, 

In removing thoſe, of either kind, that lie in our 
Way, we ſhall be obliged to ſtretch our Enquiries | 
high and wide. But this, always, with an Eye to 
the Direction of our great Maſter of Reaſon f, To en- .* 
deavour, throughout the Body of this Diſcourſe, that 
every former Part may give Strength unto all that fol. 
low, and every latter bring ſome Light unto all before. 


© See the Diſcourſe called Nazarenus. — An Epiſtolary Diſcourſe 
concerning the Immortality of the Soul. — Diſſertationes Cyprianice, 1 


Sc. f Floker, 
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SECT. II. 


| v x firſt Propoſition, THAT THE INCULCA- 
O TING THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE 


or REwWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS is NECESSARY 


"TO THE WELL BEING OF CIVIL SOCIETY, I ſhall 


endeavour to prove, from the Nature of Man, and 
the Genius of Civil Society. f 
The Appetite of Self-preſervation being moſt in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to every Animal, Nature hath 
made it the ſtrongeſt of all. And though, in ra- 


12 


tional Animals, Reaſon alone might be ſuppoſed 
ſufficient to anſwer the End, for which this Appe- 
=tite is beſtowed on others, yet, the better to ſecure 


*that End, Nature hath given Man, likewiſe, a 
very conſiderable Share of the ſame Inſtinct, with 
which ſhe hath endowed Brutes ſo admirably to 


provide for their Preſervation, Now whether it 
was ſome plaſtic Nature that was here in Fault, 
which the great Bacon ſays, knows not how. to keep 

a means, or, that it was all owing to the perverſe 


uſe of human Liberty, certain it is, that, borne 


away with the Luſt of gratifying this Appetite, 
Man, in a State of Nature, ſoon ran into very vio- 


lent Exceſſes; and never thought he had ſufficient- 
MN woos for his own Being, till he had depri- 
ved his Fellows of the free Enjoyment of theirs. 


g Hence, all thoſe Evils of mutual Violence, Ra- 


pine, and Slaughter, that, in a State of Nature, 
muſt needs abound amongſt equals. Becauſe, tho! 


Man, in this State, was not without a Law, which 


exacted Puniſhment on evil Doers, yet, the Ad- 


> miniſtration of that Law not being in common 
Hands, but either in the Perſon offended, or elſe 


& Modum tenere neſcia eſt, Hug. Scien, 
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in the Hands of every one, as the Offence was a- 


gainſt Mankind in general, it would be irregularly 7 4 


executed, And very often, where both theſe Exe- 
cutors of the Law of Nature were diſpoſed to be 


impartial and exact in the Adminiſtration of Juſ- 
tice, they would yet want Power to enforce it. 
Which together, would ſo much inflame the Evils 
above mentioned; that they would ſoon become as 
general, and as intolerable, as the Hobbeiſts repre- 
ſent them in that State to be, were it not for the 
reſtraining Principle of Rz11610n, that kept 
Men from running, altogether, into the Confuſion 
neceſſarily conſequent on the Principle of inordi- 
nate Self-love. But yet Religion could not operate 
with ſufficient Efficacy, for want, as we obſerved 
before, of a common Arbiter, who had Impar- 

tiality enough fairly to apply the Rule of Right, 


and Power to enforce its Operations. So that 


theſe two Principles were in endleſs Jar; in which, 


Juſtice generally came by the worſt, It was there- | 


fore found neceſſary to call in the CIVIL Maci- 
STRATE, as the Ally of Religion, to turn the Ba- 
lance, 

Thus was Society invented for a Remedy againſt 


Injuſtice ; _ a Magiſtrate, by mutual Conſent, 


ap tinted, to give a Sanction © to that common 
r to which, Reaſon teaches us, that Crea- 


« tures of the ſame Rank and Species, promiſ- 


« cuouſly born to the ſame Advantages of Nature 
ce i wed to the Uſe of the ſame Faculties, have all an 
equal Right >,” Where it is to be obſerved, 


42 though Society p rovides for all thoſe Conve- | 
niences and 5 of a more elegant 


Life, which Man muſt have been content to have 
done without, in a State of Nature; yet it is more 


than probable, that theſe were never thought of 


b Locle. h 
when 
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- RE when Society was firſt inſtituted *; but that they 


Zere the mutual Violences and Injuſtices, at length 
become intolerable, that ſet Men upon contriving 
this falutary Remedy: Becauſe Evil felt hath a 
much ſtronger Influence on the Mind than Good 
imagined ; and the Means of removing the one is 
much eaſier diſcovered, than the Way to procure 
the other. And this, by the wiſe Diſpoſition of 
Nature; the avoiding Evil being neceſſary to our 
Exiſtence; not ſo, the procuring Pleaſure. Be- 
4 ſides, the Idea of thoſe unexperienced Convenien- 


ces would be, at beſt, very obſcure : and how un- 
able Men would be, before trial, to Judge that So- 
© ciety could beſtow them, we may gueſs by obſerv- 
ing, how little, even now, the generality of Men, 


F who enjoy thoſe Bleſſings, know or reflect that they 


7 
* 
* 3 
7 


are owing to Society, or how it procures them; 


becauſe it doth it neither immediately nor directly. 


But they would have a very lively Senſe of Evils 


* Fa 
* 


felt; and would Know that Society was the Remedy, 


becauſe the very Definition of the Word would 
teach them how it becomes ſo. 


5 
* 


#1 
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This is farther ſeen from fact. F or we find thoſe 


ſavage Nations k, which happen to live peaceably out 
of Society, have never once entertained a Thought 


of coming into it, though they perceive all the Ad- 


9 


i Though the judicious Hooker thinks thoſe Advantages were 
principally intended When Man firſt entered into Society : This 


: was the Caufe, ſays he, of Mens nniting themſekves at firſt into 


Politique Societies. Eccl. Pol. I. i. F 10, His Maſter Ariſtotle, 
though extremely conciſe, ſeems to hint, that this was but the 


ſecondary End of Civil Society, and that 'That was the firſt 
Which we make to be ſo. His Words are: ywoghin Þ & 8 
Civ ivexe, Sem 5 & M Env. Pol. lib. i. cap. 2. 
See p. 73, 74. Where we have ſhewn, how it might hap- 
n that Men, in a State of Nature, ſhould live together in 
eace: though we have here given the Reaſons why (as we ſee 


25 in fact they very rarely do. 


vantages 
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vantages of that improved Condition, in their civi- 


lized Neighbours, round about them. 


Civil Society thus eſtabliſhed,” from this Time, 


as the Poet ſays, — 85 
| DE £3, ; abſiſtere Bello, 
- Oppida cæperunt munire, & ponere Leges, 
Ne quis Fur eſſet, neu Latro, neu quis Adulter. 


But as before, RELIOTLON alone was an ineffectual 
Remedy to moral Diſorders; ſo now, Socikrv, 
without other Aſſiſtance, would be equally inſuf- 
ficient. | | 3 
I. 1. For firſt, its Laws can have no farther Effi- 
cacy than to reſtrain Men from an open Violation of 
Right, while what is done amiſs in private, though 
equally tending to the public Prejudice, eſcapes 
their Animadverſion; and Man, ſince his entering 
into Society, would have greatly improved his Ma- 
lice in the ſecret way of working. For now an effe- 
ctual Security being provided againſt open Violence, 
and the inordinate Principle of Self- love being ſtill 
the ſame, ſecret Craft was the Art to be improved; 
and the Guards of Society inviting Men to a careleſs 
Security, what Advantages this would afford to 
thoſe private Miſchiefs which Civil Laws could not 
take notice of, is not difficult to conceive. | 
2, But, ſecondly, the Influence of Civil Laws 


cannot, in all Caſes; be extended even thus far, 


namely, to the reſtraining an open Violation of : 


Right. It cannot hben, when the ſevere Prohibi- 
tion of one Irregularity threatens the bringing on 
a greater: And this will always be the Caſe when 
the Irregularity is owing to the Intemperance of 


the natural Paſſions. Hence it hath come to paſs, | 


that no great and flouriſhing State could ever pu- 


niſh Fornication, in ſuch a manner as its ill Influ- © 


ence on Society was confeſſed to deſerve, Becauſe : 
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was always found, that a ſevere Reſtraint of this 


ppened the Way to unnatural Luſts. 


3. But this was not all, there was a farther In- 
efficacy in human Laws: The Legiſlature, in en- 


. 


Wiring into the mutual Duties of Citizens, ariſing 


om their Equality of Condition, found thoſe Du- 


iues to be of two Sorts: The firſt, they intituled the 


Duties of PERTECT OBLIGATION 3 becauſe Civil 
Laws could readily, and commodiouſly, and were, 


pf neceſſity, required to enforce their Obſervance. 


he other they called the Duties of ImpzRFECT 
OBLIGATION; not, that Morality does not as 
Mrongly exact them, but becauſe Civil Laws could 
ot conveniently take notice of them; and, that 


they were ſuppoſed not ſo immediately and vitally 


to affect the Being of Society. Of this latter Kind 


are Gratitude, Hoſpitality, Charity, &c. Concerning 


ſuch, Civil Laws, for theſe Reaſons, are general! 


lent. And yet, though it may be true, that theſe 


. which human Laws thus overlook, may 
hot ſo directly affect Society, it is very certain, that 
their Violation brings as fatal, though not ſo ſwift 


VDeſtruction upon it, as that of the Duties of perfect 
Obligation. A very competent Judge, and who 
too ſpeaks the Sentiment of Antiquity in this Mat- 
ter, hath not ſcrupled to ſay : Ut ſcias per ſe ex- 
e petendam eſſe grati Animi Adfectionem, per ſe fu- 


$« gienda res eſt ingratum eſſe: quoniam nihil æque 
s concordiam humani generis diſſociat ac diſtrahit 

* quam hoc vitium k.“ N 
4. But farther, beſides theſe Duties both of per- 
felt and imperfect Obligation, for the encouraging 
and enforcing of which Civil Society was invented, 
Society itſelf begot and produced à new Set of 


Duties, which are, to ſpeak in the Mode of the 


E Seneca de Benef. lib. iv. cap. 18. 
Legif- 
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Legiſlature, of imperfect Obligation, unknown to 
the State of Nature: the firſt and principal of which 
is that antiquated forgotten Virtue called the Love 
OF OUR COUNTRY. 

5. But /aſtly, Society not only introduced a new 
Set of Duties, but likewiſe increaſed and inflamed, 
to an infinite Degree, thoſe inordinate Appetites, 
for whoſe Correction it was invented and intro- 
duced : like ſome kind of powerful Medicines, 
that, at the very Time they are working a Cure, 
heighten the Malignity cf the Diſeaſe. For our 
Wants increaſe, in proportion as the Arts of Life 
advance and grow perfect. But in proportion to 
our Wants, ſo is our Uneaſineſs; to our Un- 
ealineſs, ſo our Endeavours to remove it —— to 
our Endeavours, ſo the Weakneſs of human Re- 
ſtraint. Hence it is evident, that in a State of 
Nature, where little is conſulted but the Support 
of our Exiſtence, our Wants muſt be few, and our 
Appetites, in propcrtion, weak ; and that in Civil 
Society, where the Arts of Life are cultivated, our 
Wants muſt be many, and our Appetites, in Pro- 
portion ſtrong. 

II. Thus far concerning the Imperfection of 
Civil Society, with regard to the Adminiſtration of 
that Power which it hath, namely of puniſhing the 
Diſobedient, We ſhall next conſider its much 
greater Imperfection with regard to that Power 
which it wanteth, namely of rewarding the Obe- 
dient. 

The two great Sanctions of all Law and Com- 
mand are Reward for Obſervance, and Puniſh- 
ment for Tranſgreſſion. Theſe are generally called 
the two Hinges, on which all Kinds of Govern- 
ment turn. And ſo far is certain and apparent 
to the common Senſe of Mankind, that er 


Laws are not enforced by both theſe ION. 
Wi 
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4 b will never be obſerved in any degree ſufficient ta 
A 725 carry on the Ends of Society. 


Yet, I ſhall now ſhew, from the Nature and ori- 


$ = ginal Conſtitution of Civil Government, that, Society 


neither had, nor could enforce, the SANCTION or 
= REWARD. 
5 But, for avoiding Miſtakes, deſire it may be 
** obſerved, that, by Reward, muſt needs here be 
meant, that which is conferred on every one for obey- 


ing the Laws of his Country; not that which is be- 


® ſtowed on particulars, for any eminent Service: as 
by Puniſhment we underſtand that which is inflifted 
on every one for tranſereſſing the Laws; not that 
= which is impoſed on particulars, for neglecting to 
do all the Service in their Power. 
1 make no doubt but this will be looked upon 
ds a violent Paradox; nothing being more com- 
mon in the Mouths of Politicians”, than that the 
* Santtions of Reward and Puniſhment are the to 
Pillars of Civil Government; and all the Utopias, 
and ſpeculative Syſtems of Politics, both ancient and 
modern, deriving the whole Vigour of their Laws 
from theſe two Sources. I ſhall therefore beg leave 
to be ſomething particular in the Proof of the two 
following Propoſitions : 
I. That, by the original Conſtitution of civil 
F Ca og t, the Sanction of Rewards was not en- 
forced. 


II. That by the Nature of Civil Government they 


5 could not be enforced by it. 


The firſt Propoſition I prove thus. In entering into 
Society, it was ſtipulated, between the Governor and 
Soverned, that Protection and Obedience ſhould be 


" Neque ſoldm ut Solis dictum uſurpem, qui & ſapientiſſimus 


1 h © ſuit ex ſeptem, & Legum Scriptor ſolus ex ſeptem. Is rempublicam 


= daabus rebus contineri dixit, præmio & pand, Cic. ad Brutum 
6 Ep. 15. 
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the reciprocal Conditions of each other. When, 


therefore, a Citizen obeys the Laws, that Debt, 
on Society, is diſcharged by the Protection it a. 


fordeth him. But, in reſpect to Diſobedience, the 
Proceeding is not analogous ; though Protection, 
as the Condition of Obedience, implies the with- 
drawing of it, for Diſobedience; — and for theſe 
Reaſons: The Effect of withdrawing Protection 


muſt be either Expulſion from the Society, or the 


expoſing the Offender to all kind of Licence, from 
others, in it. Society could not practiſe the firſt, 
without bringing the Body Politic into a Conſump- 
tion; nor the latter, without throwing it into Con- 
vulſions. Beſides, the firſt is no Puniſhment at all, 
but by Accident; it being only the leaving one 
Society to enter into another: and the ſecond is an « 
inadequate Puniſhment; for though all Obedience 
be the ſame, and ſo uniform Protection a proper 
Return for it, yet Diſobedience being of various 
Kinds and Degrees, the thus withdrawing Protection 
would be too great a Puniſhment for ſome Crimes, 
and too ſmall for others. | 
This being ſo, it was ſtipulated that the Vio- 
lator of the Laws of the Society ſhould be ſubject 
to pecuniary Mulcts, Mutilation of Members, pro- 


per and capital Inflictions. Hence aroſe the Sa- | 


ction, and only Sanction of Civil Laws: for, that 
Protection is no Reward, in the Senſe that theſe? 
are Puniſhments, is plain from hence, that the one 
is of the Eſſence of Society itſelf, the other an a- 
bitrary adventitious Adjun&t. But this will farthe 7 
appear by conſidering the Oppoſite to Protection, 
which is Expulfion, or Baniſhment ; for this is the 
natural Conſequence of withdrawing Protection. 
Now this, as we ſaid, is no Puniſhment but by 
Accident: and ſo the State underſtood it; 8 
we may collect, even from their Manner of en 
i plone 
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. loying it as 4 Puniſhment on Offenders: For 
5 ent is of univerſal Uſe, with other Puniſh- 
ments, in all Societies. Now where the thus with- 
drawing Protection is inflicted as a Puniſhment, 
all States have agreed, in Practice, to retain their 

Right to Obedience from the baniſhed Member; 

0 though, according to the Nature of the Thing 
conſidered alone, that Right be really diſcharged; 

e Obedience and Protection, as we obſerved, being 
the reciprocal Conditions of each other, But it 
was neceſſary all States ſhould act thus when they 
inflicted Exile as a Puniſhment, it being no Puniſh- 
ment but by Accident, when the Claim to Sub- 
11, dection was remitted with it. They had a Kigbt to 
act thus; as it was inflicted on an Offender, who 


= TY his very Offence had forfeited all Claim of Ad- 
x vantage from that reciprocal Condition n. 
per I. The ſecond Propoſition is, that &y the Na- 
bh ture of Civil Government the Sanction of Rewards 
on could not be enforced by it: My Reaſon is, becauſe 
5 _— could neither diſtinguiſh the Objects of its 
' Favour, nor reward them, though they were di- 
„„ biene 
je I. Firſt, Society could not diſt inguiſb the Objects of 
pro #5 Favour. To inflict Puniſhment, there is no need 
San: of knowing the Motives whereon the Tranſgreſſor 
tun eded; bur judicially to confer Reward on the Obe- 
heſ por there is. | 
one = This will help us to determine an embaraſſe 7 
der ; bated amongſt * Writers on the Law of 1 1 


"ons ; namely, Whether a baniſdd Man be a Subje& of the State 
rthe! at expelled him? Hobbes and Pufendorf hold —— —— ; 


tion, nd 7%), with that beſt of Men and of Writers, the Lord 
s the Fhancellor Hyde, the Affirmative. The former give this in ſup- 
A100 Port of their Opinion, that, by the very Act of Expulſion, the 


9 rate gives up and diſclaims all Right of Subjection: the lat- 

ber only appeal to the Practice of Societies; and the Reaſon of 
hat Practice as here given, abſolutely determines the Queſtion 
== their Favour, | 
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All that Civil Judicatures do, in Condemnation 
to Puniſhment, is to find out whether the Miſdeed 
was wilfully committed. They enquire not into 
the Intention or Motives any farther, or otherwiſe 
than as they are the Indications of à voluntary Act: 
and having found it ſo, they concern themſelves 
no more with the Man's Motives or Principles of 
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acting, but puniſh, without ſcruple, in confidence 


of the Offender's Demerit. And this with very 


good Reaſon; becauſe no one of a ſound Mind, 


can be ignorant of the principal Offences againſt 


Right, or of their Malignity, but by ſome fottiſh 
Negligence that hath hindered his Information, or 


fome brutal Paſſion that hath prejudiced his Judg- 
ment; both which are highly faulty, and deſerve 
Civil Puniſhment. 


It is otherwiſe in rewarding the abſtaining from 


Tranſgreſſion. Here the Motive muſt be conſider- 
ed: becauſe as merely doing I deſerves Puniſhment, 
a Crime in the Caſe of wrong Judgment being ever 
neceſſarily inferred ; ſo merely abſtaining from Il 
cannot for that very Reaſon have any Merit. 


In yudicially rewarding, therefore, the Motive 
muſt be known; but human Judicatures cannot 
know them but by Accident: It is only that Tri- 
bunal, which ſearches the Heart, that can pene- "3 
trate thus far. We conclude therefore, that Re- © 
ward cannot, properly, be the Santtion of human © 


Laws. 


Propoſition, 


If it ſhould be faid, that though Rewards can- 
not be equitably adminiſtred, as Puniſhments may, 
yet, what hinders but that, for the Good of So- 
ciety, all who obſerve the Laws be rewarded, 47 
all who tranſgreſs them are puniſhed ? The Anſwer 


will lead us to the Proof of the ſecond Part of this 
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Cer Reration; and the general Practice of Society ſeem- 
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” 2. That Society could net reward, tho" it ſhould 
* diſcover the Objects of its Favour ; the Reaſon is, 
© becauſe no Society can ever find a Fund ſufficient 


for that Purpoſe, without raiſing it on the People 


as a Tax, to pay it back to them as a Reward. + 
But the univerſal Practice of Society confirms 
our Reaſoning, and is explained by it; the San- 
ction of Puniſoments having, in all Ages and Places, 
been ſolely employed to ſecure the Obſervance of 
Civil Laws, This was ſo remarkable a Fact, that 
it could not eſcape the notice of a certain admira- 
ble Wit and ſtudious Obſerver of Men and Man- 
ners; who ſpeaks of it as an univerſal Defect: 
Although we uſually (ſays he) call Reward and Pu- 
niſhment the two Hinges, upon which all Government 
Turns, yet I could never obſerve this Maxim to be put 
in Practice by any Nation except that of Lilliput o. 
T hus he introduceth an Account of the Laws and 
ee of an Utopian Conſtitution of his own fra- 
ming; and for that matter, perhaps, as good as 
any of the reſt: and, had he intended it as a Satire 
againſt ſuch chimerical Commonwealths, nothing 
gould have been more juſt. For all theſe political 
Komancers, from Plato to this Author, make Ci- 
il Rewards and Puniſhments the two Hinges of 
overnment, 


I have often wondered what it was, that ſhould 
ad them from Fact, and univerſal Practice, in fo 
fundamental a Point. But without doubt it was 
this, the Deſign of ſuch fort of Writings is to 
give a perfect Pattern of Civil Government; and 
bo ſupply the fancied Defects in actual Societies. 
The End of Government coming firſt under conſi- 


Þg to declare this End to be only, what it really is, 


* Gulliver's Travels, vol. i. p. 97. 
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Security to the temporal Liberty and Property of Man ; 
the Simplicity of it diſpleaſed, and the Plan ap. 
peared defective. They imagined, that, by entarg- 
ing the Bottom, they ſhould ennoble the Structure; 
and, therefore, formed a romantic Project of mak- 
ing Civil Society ſerve for all the good Purpoſes 
it was even accidentally capable of producing. And 
thus, inſtead of giving us a true Picture of Go- 
vernment, they jumbled together all ſorts of So- 
cieties into one; and confounded the Religions, the 
Literary, the Mercantile, the Convivial, with the 
Civil, Whoever reads them carefully, if indeed 
they be worth reading carefully, will find that the 
Errors they abound in are all of this Nature ; and 
that they ariſe from the loſing, or never having 
had a true Idea of the ſimple Plan of Civil Society: 
a Circumſtance which, as we have ſhewn elſewhere?, 
hath occaſioned many wrong Judgments concerning 
it. No wonder, then, that this Miſtake concerning 
the End of Civil Society, drew after it others, con- 
cerning the Means; and this, amongſt the reſt, that 
Reward was one of the Santtions of human Laws, 
On the whole then, it appears, that Civil So- 
ciety, hath not, in itſelf, the Sauction of Reward; 
to ſecure the Obſervance of its Laws. So true, in 
this Senſe, is it, what St. Paul divinely obferves, that 
THE LAW WAS NOT MADE FOR THE RIGHTEOUs, 
BUT FOR THE UNRULY AND DISOBEDIENT, 
But it being evident, that the joint Sanctions & 
Rewards and Puniſhments are but juſt ſufficien 
to ſecure the tolerable Obſervance of Right (th: 
common falſe Opinion, that theſe are the tw 
Hinges of Government ariſing from that Evi 
dence) it follows, that, as RELicion ONLY ca! 
SUPPLY THE SANCTION OF REWARDS, WHICH 


P See The Alliance between Church and State. 4 
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Thus, on the whole we ſee, I. That Society, by 

its own proper Power, cannot provide for the Ob- 
ſervance of above one third Part of moral Duties 
and of that third but imperfectly. We ſee likewiſe, 
how, by the peculiar Influence of its Nature, it 
enlarges the Duty of the Citizen, at the ſame time 
that it leſſens his natural Ability of performing. 
II. We ſee farther, which is a thing of far greater 


j Importance, that Society totally wants one of thoſe 
two Powers which are owned by all to be the ne- 
ceſſary Hinges on which Government turns, and 


without which it cannot be ſupported. 

Io ſupply theſe Wants and Imperfections, ſome 
= other coactive Power muſt be added, that hath its 
Influence on the Mind of Man; to keep Society 
from running back into Confuſion, But there is 
no other than the Power of RELIOION; which 
teaching an over-ruling Providence, the Rewarder 
of good Men and the Puniſher of ill, can oblige 


to the Duties of perfect Obligation, which human 
= Laws overlook ; and teaching alſo, that this Pro- 


vidence is omniſcient, that it ſees the moſt ſecret 
Actions and Intentions of Men, and hath given 
Laws for the perfecting their Nature, will oblige 
to thoſe Duties of perfect Obligation, which human 
Laws cannot reach, or ſufficiently enforce, 
Thus we have explained in general, the mutual 
Aid Religion and Civil Policy lend to one another; 
not unlike that which two Allies, in the ſame 
Quarrel, may reciprocally receive againſt a com- 


mon Enemy: While one Party is cloſely preſſed, 
= the other comes up to its Relief; diſengages the 


7 firſt; gives it time to rally, and repair its Force : 
By this time the aſſiſting Party is puſhgd in its 
5 82 eee 
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turn, and needs the Aid of that which It relieved ; 
which is now at hand to repay the Obligation, 
From henceforth the two Parties ever act in Con- 
junction; and, by that means, keep the common 
Enemy at a ſtand. 

Having thus proved the Service of Religion in 
general, to Society; and ſhewn by what Influence 
1t is performed, we are enabled to proceed to the 
Proof of the main Propoſition in queſtion : For by 
what hath been faid, it appears that Religion does 
this Service ſolely, as it teaches a Providence, the 
Rewarder of good Men, and the Puniſher of Il: 
So that, though it were poſſible, as I think it is 
not 4, that there could be ſuch a thing as a Religion 
not founded on the Doctrine of a Providence; yet, 
it is evident, ſuch a Religion could be of no man- 
ner of Service to Society. Whatſoever therefore is 
neceſſary for the Support of this Doctrine is medi- 
ately neceſſary for the well- being of Society. That 
the Doctrine of a Future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments is abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary 
for the Support of the general Doctrine of Provi- 
dence, under its preſent Diſpenſations in this Life, 
I ſhall now ſhew. 

Religion eſtabliſhing a Providence, the Rewarder 
of Virtue, and the Puniſher of Vice, Men natural- 
ly expect to find the conſtant and invariable Marks 
of its Superintendency. But the Hiſtory of Man- 
kind, nay even of every one's own Neighbourhood, 
would ſoon inform the moſt indiligent Obſerver, 
that the Aﬀairs of Men wear a Form of great Ir- 
regularity : the Scene, that ever and anon preſents 
itſelt, being of diſtreſſed Virtue, and proſperous 


q St. Paul ſuppoſes there can no more be a Religion without 
a Providence, than without a God: He that cometh to God, muſt 
believe that he is, and ihat he is a Reewarder of them that dil:- 


gently ſeek him. 
| Wickedneſs; 
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Wickedneſs; which unavoidably brings the em- 


baraſſed Religioniſt to the Neceſſity of giving up 
his Belief, or finding out the Solution of theſe un- 


coward Appearances, His firſt Reflexion might 
perhaps be with the Poet ” : | 


Omma rebar 
Conſilio firmata Dei; qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges di verſo tempore naſci, — 
Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi, 
Adſpicerem, lætoſque diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios, rurſus labefacta CADEBAT 
RELL1G10. 


But on ſecond Thoughts, Reaſon, that taught him, 
from the admirable Frame and Harmony of the 
material Univerſe, that there muſt needs be a ſu- 
perintending Providence, to influence that Order 
which all its Parts preſerve in their continued Re- 
volutions, would ſoon inſtruct him in the Abſur- 
dity of ſuppoſing, that the ſame Care did not ex- 
tend to Man, a Creature of a far nobler Nature 
than the moſt conſiderable of inanimate Beings. 
And therefore human Affairs not being diſpenſed, 


at preſent, agreeably to that Superintendence, he 


mult conclude, that Man ſhall exiſt after Death, 
to be brought to a future Reckoning in another 


Life, where all Accounts will be ſet even, and 
i= all the preſent Obſcurities and 1 in 


the Ways of Providence unfolded and explained. 
From hence Religion acquires irreſiſtible Force 


and Splendor; and riſes on a ſolid and unſhaken 
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r Claud. 5 Hear an unexceptionable Evidence to this 
whole matter; Et guidem (ſays the Free-thinking Lord Herbert) 
= premium bonis, ſupplicium malis, wel hac in vita, wel poſt 
hanc vitam dari, flatuebant Gentiles. — Nihil maze congruum 
Nature divine eſſe docuerant, tum Philſophorum tum Theologo- 
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Now this Doctrine of a Future State being the 
only Support of Religion, under the preſent and 
ordinary Diſpenſations of Providence, we conclude, 
which was what we had to prove, that the incul.- 
cating this Doctrine is neceſſary to the well-being of 
Society, 

That it was the general Sentiment of Man- 
kind, we ſhall ſee hereafter z; when it will be ſhewn, 
that there never was, in any Time or Place, a 
civilized People (the Zewih only excepted) who 
did not found their Religion on this Doctrine, 
as being conſcious it could not be ſuſtained with- 
out it. And as for the Neceſſity of Religion 
itſelf to Society, the very Enemies of all Re- 
ligion are the loudeſt to confeſs it: For, from 
this apparent Truth, the Atheiſt of old formed 
his famous Argument againſt the divine Original 
of Religion; which makes ſo great a Figure in 
the common Syſtems of Infidelity. Here then, e- 
ven on our Adverſary's Confeſſion, we might reſt 
our Cauſe; but that we find, ſo inconſtant and 
perverſe is Irreligion, ſome modern Apologiſts for 
Atheiſm have abandoned the Syſtem of their Pre- 
deceſſors, and choſe rather to give up an Argu- 
ment againſt the divine Original of Religion, than 
acknowledge the human Uſe of it, Which with 
much Frankneſs and Confidence they have adventu- 
red to deny. 


rum Gentilium præcipuorum Schola, quam ut bona bonis, mala 
malis remetiretur Deus. Cæterum quum id quoque cernerent, 
quemadmodum wiri boni calamitatibus miſeriiſque eppreſſi heic ja. 


cerent ; mali a e contra lautitiis omnibus affiuerent 3 cer- 
tiffimis ex juſtitia bonitateque divina argumentis deductis, bonis 


poſt hanc vitam premium condignum, malis pænam dari crede- 
baut: SECUS ENIM $I ESSET, NULLAM NEQUE JUSTITIZ 
E BONITATIS DIVIN X RATIONEM CONSTARE POSSE. 
eligione Gentilium, cap. Pramium wel Pana, 


De 


A 
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e Now as Theſe endeavour to overturn the very 
q Ground we go upon in the Proof of our Propoſition, 
; ix, will be proper to examine their Pretenſions. 
1 ür. m. 

: Fux three great Advocates for this Paradox are 
2 commonly reckoned Pomponatius, Cardan, and 
0 Bayle; who are put together, without diſtinction, 
, gs the equal Supporters of it: Whereas nothing 
Z I more certain than that, although Cardan and Bayle 
n Indced defended it, Pomponatius was of a very 


4 different Opinion: but Bayle had entered him into 
n his Service; and fo great is Bayle's Authority, that 
4 o body perceived he was preſſed into it. Ir will 
he but Juſtice then to give Pomponatius a fair hear- 
n ag, and let him ſpeak for himſelf, 


Il his learned Lalian, a famous Peripatetic of the 
t > IT Century, wrote a Treatiſe * to prove that, 
d n the Principles of Ariſtotle, it could not be de- 
M ˖onſtrated that the Soul was immortal: But the 
Poctrine of the Mortality of the Soul being gene- 
Ally thought to be attended with very pernicious 
n __Fonlequences, he conceived it lay upon him to ſay 
hſomething to that Objection. In his 13 Chapter, 
4 therefore, he enumerates thoſe Conſequences ; and 


In the 14", gives diſtinct Anſwers to each of 
them. That which ſuppoſeth his Doctrine to at- 
| fſect Society, is expreſſed in theſe Words: 0j. 2. 
t, In the ſecond Place, a Man perſuaded of the 


a Mortality of the Soul ought in no caſe, even 
„ ein the moſt urgent, to prefer Death to Life: 
„And fo, Fortitude, which teaches us to deſpiſe 


K* 1 Death, and, when our Country, or the Public 


1 De Inmortalitate Anime, printed in 12%0 Anu. 1 534. f 


Good 
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Good requires, even to chuſe it, would be no 
„ more. Nor on ſuch Principles ſhould we ha. 
* zard Life for a Friend: on the contrary, we 
« ſhould commit any Wickedneſs rather than un- 
s dergo the Loſs of it: which is contrary to what 


« Ariſtotle teaches in his Ethics",” His Reply to 


this, in the following Chapter, is that Yirtue re- 
quires we ſhould die for our 6, ountry or our Friends; 
end that Viriue is never ſo perfett as when it bring; 
no Dower with it : But then he fubjoins, ** Philoſo- 
„ phers, and the Learned, only know what Plea- 
« ſtires the Practice of Virtue can procure ;z and 
« what Miſery attends Ignorance and Vice: — but 
«© Men not underſtanding the Excellence of Virtue, 
and Deformity of Vice, would commit any Wick- 
4 ednefs rather than ſubmit to Death: to bridle 
< therefore their unruly Appetites, they were 
<* taught to be influenced by Hope of Reward, and 
&« Fear of Puniſhment v.“ This is enough to ſhew 
what Pomponatius thought of the Neceſſity of Reli- 
gion to the State, He gives up ſo much of the 
Objection as urges the ill Conſequence, of the Do- 
ctrine of the Mortality, on Mankind in general; 
but in ſo doing doth not betray the Cauſe he un- 
dertakes: which is, to prove that the Belief of 
the Mortality of the Soul would have no ill In- 


v Secundo, quia ſtante animi humani mortalitate, homo in nullo 
caſu, quantumcunque urgentiflimo, deberet eligere mortem: & 
fic removeretur fortitudo, quæ præcipit contemnere mortem, & 
quod pro patria & bono publico debemus mortem eligere: neque 
pro amico deberemus exponere animam noſtram; imo quodcun- 
que ſcelus & nefas perpe rare magis quam mortem ſubire: quod 
eſt contra Ariſt. 3 Ethic. & g ejuſdem, p. 99. 

Soli enim philoſophi & ſtudioſi, ut dicit Ariſt. 6 Ethic. ſciunt 
quantam delectationem generent virtutes, & quantam miſeriam 
ignorantia & vitia. — Sed quod hom ines non cognoſcentes excel 


lentiam virtutis & ſœditatem vitii, omne ſcelus perpetrarent, pri 
uſquam mori: quare ad refrænandum diras hommum cupiditates, 
data eſt ſpes præmii & timor punitionis, 2. 119. 


fluence ? 
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luence on the Practice of a learned Peripatetic : 
not that it would have no ill Influence, on the groſs 
3 54 body of Mankind, to the Prejudice of Society. This 
: 7 appears from the Nature and Deſign of the Treatiſe ; 
wrote entirely on Peripatetic Principles, to explain 

32 Point in that Philoſophy : by which Explanation, 

7 whoever was perſuaded of the Mortality of the 


Soul, muſt give his Aſſent on thoſe Principles; but 


* thoſe were only fitted for learned Men. It was his 


® Buſineſs therefore to examine, what Effects this Be- 
lief would have on ſuch, and on ſuch only. And 
this, it muſt be owned, he hath done with Dexte- 
= rity enough. But that this Belief would be moſt 
© pernicious to the Body of Mankind in general, 
he confeſſes with the utmoſt Ingenuity. And as 
his own Words are the fulleſt Proof imaginable, 
that he thought with the reſt of the World, con- 
© cerning the Influence of Religion, and particularly 
of the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and 


Puniſhments, on Society, I ſhall beg leave to 


> tranſcribe them at length. There are ſome Men 
of ſo ingenuous and well framed a Nature, that 

they are brought to the Practice of Virtue from 
the ſole Conſideration of its Dignity ; and are kept 
from Vice on the bare Proſpect of its Baſenels : 
but ſuch excellent Perſons are very rare. Others 
e thereare of a ſomewhat leſs heroic Turn of Mind; 
and theſe, beſides the Dignity of Virtue, and the 
> << Baſeneſs of Vice, are worked upon by Fame 
and Honours, by Infamy and Diſgrace, to ſhun 
Evil and perfevere in Good: Theſe are of the 
* ſecond Claſs of Men. Others again are kept in 


8 3 7 89 * - 
I 4. Tools ˙ Son Sant os 


h : order by the Hope of ſome real Benefit, or the 


Dread of corporal Puniſhment z wherefore that 
* © ſuch may follow Virtue, the Politician hath al- 
= © lured them by Dignities, Poſſeſſions, and Things 


2 0 . . 
of the like Nature; and hath inflicted Mulcts, 


« Degra- 


— * 
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« Degradations, Mutilations, and Capital Puniſh. * 
* ments, to deter them from Wickedneſs. There 
are yet others of ſo intractable and perverſe ; 
Spirit, that nothing of this can move them, a 
daily Experience ſhews us; for theſe, therefore, 
« jt was, that the Politician contrived the Doctrim 
« of a future State; where eternal Rewards are re. 
* ſexyved for the Virtuous, and eternal Puniſh. 
* ments, which have the more powerful Influence 
« of the two, for the Wicked. For the greater pan 
* of thoſe who live well, do ſo, rather for Fear of 
1 the Puniſhment, than out of Appetite to the 


| 1 « Reward; for Miſery is better known to Man, 
""; than that immeaſurable Good which Religion 
Will. « promiſeth : And therefore as this laſt Contr: 


* yance may be directed to promote the Welfan 
of Men of all Conditions and Degrees, the Le. 
* gillator, intent upon public Good, and ſeeing : 
* general Propenſity to Evil, eſtabliſhed the Do- 
„ Arine of the Immortality of the Soul. Little 
« ſolicitous for Truth, in all this, but intent only 
on Utility, that he might draw Mankind to 
„ Virtue, Nor is he to be blamed: for as th: 


+_ r 


« Phyſician deludes his Patient in order to reſton 

his Health, ſo the Lawgiver invents Apologus 
to form the Manners of his People. Indeed Rt 
were all of that noble turn of Mind with the 
© enumerated under the firſt Claſs, then would ; 


„they all, even on the Suppoſition of the Souls 
Mortality, exactly perform to one another ie 
Pevoirs of Citizens. But as there are, upon lle 
1 A matter, none of this Diſpoſition, he muſt, of necell» = 
14 ty, have recourſe to other Arts x.“ 


* Aliqui ſunt homines ingenui, & bene inſtitutæ naturæ, ade 
quod ad virtutem inducuntur ex ſola virtutis nobilitate, & a vito 
retrahuntur ex ſola ejus ſœditate: & hi optimè diſpoſiti ſunt, l. 
cet perpauci ſunt, Aliqui vero ſunt minus bene diſpoſiti; & l 
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After all this, it is ſtrangely ſurprizing that 
Mr. Bayle ſhould ſo far miſtake this Book, as to 
agine the Author argues in it againſt the Uſefulneſs 
Religion to Society : eſpecially, when we conſider, 
ar Mr. Bayle appears to have examined the Book 
Þ nearly as to be able to confute a common Error 
Toncerning it, namely, that it was wrote to prove 
e Mortality of the Soul : Whereas he ſhews, that 
t was wrote only to prove, that, on the Principles 
pf Ariſtotle, neither that, nor the contrary, could 
pe demonſtrated. But let us hear him: “ That 
which Pomponatius hath replied to the Reaſoning 
# borrowed from hence that the Doctrine of the 
Mortality of the Soul would invite Men to all 
ſort of Crimes, deſerves to be conſidered .“ And 


præter nobilitatem virtutis, & fœditatem vitii, ex premiis, lau- 
Hibus, & honoribus ; ex pœnis, vituperiis, & infamia, ſtud ioſa 
pperantur, & vitia fugiunt; & hi in ſecundo gradu ſunt. Ali- 
ui vero propter ſpem alicujus boni, & timore pœnæ corporalis 


=Rudioh efficiuntur: quare, ut tales virtutem conſequantur, ſtatuunt 


litici vel aurum, vel dignitatem, vel aliquid tale; ut vitia vero 
giant, ſtatuunt vel in pecunia, vel in honore, vel in corpore, 
feu mutilando membrum, ſeu occidendo puniri. Quidam vero 
ex ferocitate & perverſitate naturæ, nullo horum moventur, ut 
Quotidiana docet experientia ; ideo poſuerunt virtuoſis in alia vita 
præmia æterna, vitioſis vero æterna damna, que maxime terre. 


tent: 2 pars hominum, ſi bonum operatur, magis ex 
mmetu æterni damni quam ſpe æterni boni operatur bonum, cum 

_— ſunt magis nobis cognita quam illa 
viam hoc ultimum * omnibus hominibus poteſt pro- 


na æterna: & quo- 


Weſle, cujuſcunque gradus ſint, reſpiciens Legiſlator pronitatem 
viarum ad malum, intendens communi bono, ſanxit animam 
eſſe immortalem, non curans de veritate, ſed tantum de. probi- 


tate, ut inducat homines ad virtutem. Neque accuſandus eſt po- 


hticus: ſicut namque medicus multa fingit, ut ægro ſanitatem 
reſtituat; fic politicus A pologos format, ut cives reftificet, — 
Si omnes homines eſſent in illo primo gradu enumerato, ſtante 


etiam animorum mortalitate, ſtudioſi fierent ; ſed quaſi nulli ſunt 


ulius diſpoſitionis ; quare aliis ingenijs incedere neceſſe fuit, — 
Frag. 123, 124, 125. 


De que Pomponace à repondu à la raiſen empruntce de ce 


464. 
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then he produces thoſe Arguments of Pomponatiuu, 
which we have given above, of the natural Ex. 
cellence of Virtue, and Deformity of Vice; that Hay. - 
pineſs conſiſts in the Practice of the one, and Miſery © 
in that of the other, &c. Theſe he calls poor Solu. 
tions: Indeed poor enough, had it been, as Mr, 
Bayle ſuppoſes, Pomponatius's Deſign to prove that 
the Doctrine of the Mortality of the Soul did not 
invite the generality of Men to all Sort of Wicked. 
neſs: for the Account given by Pomponatius him. 
ſelf of the Origin of the Doctrine of the Immortalih, 
ſhews, that, but for it, they would have run head- 
long into Vice, But ſuppoſing this Peripatetic'; 
Deſign to be, as indeed 1t was, to prove that the 
Belief of the Mortality would have no ill Influence 
on the learned Followers of Ariſtotle, then theſe 
Arguments, which Mr. Bayle calls poor ones, wil 
be found to have their Weight. But he goes on, 
and fays, that Pomponatius brings a better Argument 
from Fatt, where he takes notice of ſeveral, who denied 
the Immortality of the Soul, and yet lived as well as 
their believing Neighbours, This is indeed a good 
Argument to the Purpoſe, for which it is employed 
by Pomponatius; but whether it be ſo to that, for 
which, Mr. Bayle imagined, he employed it, ſhall 
be confidered hereafter, when we come to meet 
with it again amongſt this Writer's Reaſonings, who 
hath transferred it into his Apology for Atheiſm. | 
But Mr. Bayle was fo full of his own favourite Quo- 
ſtion, that he did not give a due Attention to Pon 
ponatius's; and having, as I obſerved above, re- 
futed a vulgar Error with regard to this famous 
Tract, and imagining that the Impiety, ſo generally 
charged on it, was ſolely founded in that Error, he 


que le dogme de la mortalite de Pame porteroit les hommes 
A toutes ſortes de crimes, eſt digne de conſideration, Di. Hiſt. | 


& Crit. Art, (Pomponace) Rem. (H.) 


goes 


4 


Et c 


De Inmortalitate Animorum liber, Lugd. ap. 
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Foes on inſulting the Enemies of Pomponatius in this 


manner: * If the Charge of Impiety, of which 
S Pomponatius hath been accuſed, was only founded 


on his Book Of the Immortality of the Soul, we muſt 


needs ſay there was never any Accuſation more 
& impertinent or a ſtronger Inſtance of the iniqui- 
tous Perverſity of the Perſecutors of the Philo- 
& ſophers*.” But Pomponatius won't be fo eaſily 

— For let him think as he would concerning 
the Soul, yet the Account he gives of the Origin 
1 as the Contrivance of Stateſmen, pro- 
zuced above from this very Tract De Immortalitate 
&rime, is ſo highly impious, that his Enemies will 
be ſcarce perſuaded to give it a ſofter Name than 


"downright Atheiſm. Nor is it Impiety in general, 


that we endeavour to acquit him of, in theſe Re- 


rk but only of that Species of 1t, which teaches 
"Religion to be uſeleſs to Society. And this we think 


we have done; although it be by ſhewing him to 
* run into the oppoſite Extreme, which pretends 
Kelligion to be the Creature of Politics. 

Cardan comes next to be conſidered : and him 
one hath injured. He, too, is under Bayle's 


the ſame Subje&*®, he borrows the Peripatetic's 
rguments to prove that Religion was even perni- 


== concerning Pomponatius: For, writing 


"@ous to Society. This was ſo bold a Stroke, that 


Mr. Bayle, who generally follows him pretty cloſely, 


had a Second, except it was the unhappy Philo- 
pher of Malmſbury; who ſcorning to argue upon 
the Matter, imperiouſly pronounced, that he who 


8 drops him here : Nor do I know that he ever 


Si Pon wa fonde les impietez, dont on Paccuſe, que ſur ſon 
re de Pimmortalite de Pame, il n'y eut jamais d'accuſation plus 
pertinente, que celle. la, ni qui ſoit une marque plus expreſſe 
ge entetement inique des perſecuteurs des 2 J 
ryph. 1545. 


preſumed 
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preſumed to propagate Religion in a Society, was 


guilty of the Crime of Leſe Majeſty, as introducing 


a Power ſuperior to the Leviathan s. But it would 


be unpardonable to keep the Reader much longer 


on this poor lunatic 1talian, in whom, as Mr. Bayl: * 
pleaſantly obſerves, Senſe was, at bes, but an Ap. 


—— to his Folly b. Beſides, there is little in that 


ract, but what he ſtole from Pomponatius, the 


Concluſiveneſs of which, to Cardan's Paradox, hath 
been already conſidered ; or what Mr. Bayle hath 
borrowed from him, the Force of which ſhall be 
examined hereafter. But that little is fo peculiarly 
his own, that as no other can claim a Share in the 
Property, ſo no one hath hitherto uſurped the 
Uſe. Which in truth tho? is remarkable: Jer there 
is no Traſh ſo worthleſs, but what ſome Time or 
other finds a Place in a Free-thinker's Syſtem, 


We will not then deſpair but that this poor con- 


temptible Rubbiſh may one Day have an honou- 
rable Station in ſome of theſe faſhionable Fabricks. 
And, not to hinder its ſpeedy Advancement, I 
ſhall here preſent it to the Reader, in its full Force, 


b The charming Picture he draws of himſelf, and which he 
excuſes no otherwiſe than by laying the Fault on his Stars, will 
hardly prejudice any one in favour of his Opinions. How far it 


reſembles any other of the Brotherhood, they beſt know, who | 


have examined the Genius of modern Infidelity. However thus 
he ſpeaks of his own amiable Turn of Mind : ©* In diem vi- 
ventem, nugacem, religionis contemptorem, injuriæ illatæ me- 
** morem, invidum, triſtem, inſidiatorem, proditorem, magum, 
* incantatorem, ſuorum oſorem, turpi libidini deditum, ſolita- 
rium, inamcenum, auſterum ; ſponte etiam divinantem, zelo- 
** typum, obſcœnum, laſcivum, maledicum, varium, ancipi- 
tem, impurum, calumniatorem, &c.” We have had many 
Free-thinker', but few ſuch Free-ſpeakers. But though thele 
fort of Writers are not uſed to give us ſo direct a Picture of 
themſelves, yet it has been obſerved, that they have unawares 
copied from their own Tempers, in the ungracious Drawings 
they have made of Human NATURE and RELtciox, 


without | 
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4 without Anſwer or Obſervation. He brings the 
d 1 ollouing Argument to prove that the Doctrine of 
Ji 1 4 the Immortality of the Soul is deſtructive to Society: 


4 From this flattering Notion of a Future State, 
ill Men get Opportunity to compaſs their wicked 
at XX Schemes: and, on the ſame account, good Men 
i ; ſuffer themſelves to be injuriouſly treated. Civil 
h RX Laws, relying on this fanciful Aſſiſtance, relax 
h © their neceſſary Severity; And thus is the Opi- 
be «© nion productive of much miſchief to Mankind.“ 
And then by another Argument as good, he ſhews 
e the Benefits accruing to the State from the Belief 
le 1 of the SouPs Mortality : * Thoſe who maintain 
re 7 « that the Soul dies with the Body, muſt needs be, 
or by their Principles, honeſter Men than others, 
n. s becauſe they have a peculiar Intereſt in preſerv- 
n- e ing their Reputation; that being the only future 
u. Property they pretend to: And this Profeſſion 


b being generally eſteemed as ſcandalous as that 
[ Jof Uſury, ſuch Men will be moſt exact and ſcru- 
e, 5 « pulous in point of Honour, as your Ulurer, to 
keep up the Credit of his Calling, is of all Men 
he | the moſt religious Obſerver of his Word ©,” 
„ill | 
# © 


Kr. . 


R. BAYLE, the laſt Eſpouſer of this Paradox, 
is of a quite different Character from theſe 
"I a Tlalian Sophiſts: A Writer whoſe Strength and 
lo. Clearneſs of Reaſoning can be equalled only by 
bi- 5 the Gaiety, Eaſineſs, and Delicacy of his Wit: who, 
N 3 pervading human Nature with a Glance, ſtruck 


of 3 into the Province of Paradox, as an Exerciſe for 
res dhe reſtleſs Vigour of his Mind: Who, with a 
ag 

De Immortalitate Auimorum, cap. ii. 4 Cap. xxxiii. 
ut 5 cjuſd. Tract. 


i o Soul 
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Soul ſuperior to the ſharpeſt Attacks of Fortune, 
and a Heart practiſed to the beſt Philoſophy, had 
not yet enough of real Greatneſs, to overcome that 
laſt Foible of ſuperior Genius's, the Temptation of 
Honour, which the Academick Exerciſe of Wit is 
conceived to bring to its Profeſſors. | 

A Writer of this Character will deſerve a very 

particular Regard : For Paradoxes, in ſuch hands, 
will always be productive of ſomething for Uſe or 
Curioſity (as in this very Work we are about to 
examine e, the many admirable Obſervations on the 
Nature and Genius of ancient Polytheiſm, happen 
to be the ftrongeſt Confutation imaginable of all 
that the Author of Chriſtianity as old as the Crea. 
tion hath advanced againſt the Uſe and Neceſſity 
of Revelation) which under the Management of : 
Toland or a Collins, ſubſide into rank offenſive Im- 
piety: As a ſkilful Chymiſt, though difappointed 
in the vain Purfuit of his grand Magiſterium, yet 
often difcovers, by the way, ſome uſeful and nobl: 
Medicament ; while the ignorant Pretender, in the 
fame Enquiry, not only loſes his Labour, but fill: 
all about him with the poiſonous Steams of Sub. 
limate, which he knew not how to manage o. 
ſubdue. 

The profeſſed Deſign of Mr. Bayle's Work is o 
enquire, which is leaſt hurtful to Mankind, Ancient 
Idolatry, or Modern Atheiſm: And had he confined 3 
himſelf to that Subject, we had had ro Concem 
with him, but ſhould have left him in the Han: 
of Meſſ. Facquelot and Bernard. I freely own they 
are both itark naught : All the Difference is, that 
Atheiſm directly excludes and deſtroys the rut 


© Penſees diverſes, ecrites à un Docteur de Sorbonne à Poccs 

fion de la Comete qui parutau Mois de Decembre, 1680. & — 
Continuation des Penſces diverles, &c. ou Reponſe a pluſieus 
difficultes, xc. * 
| Senk 
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But the more 
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9 Benſe of moral Right and Wrong; and Polytheiſm 


ſets up a falſe ies of it, 

5 E . though leſs avowed, 
Purpoſe of this elaborate Treatiſe is to prove, that 
Anbei ſn is not deſtructive of Society; and here he 
Falls under our Notice; no diſtinct Anſwer, that [ 
Know of, having been yet attempted to this Part of 


nis Performance. 


His Arguments are occaſionally, and ſo without 


: ny Method interſperſed throughout that large 


Work: But, to give them the utmoſt Advantage 
of Repreſentation, I have here collected and digeſ- 


ted them in ſuch Order, that they mutually ſup- 


7 


port, and come in to the Aid of one another. 


It had been generally eſteemed an Evidence of 


Wen 
® 2 - T 
gd. 


the Deſtructiveneſs of Atheiſm to Society, that 


4 That Principle excludes the Knowledge of moral Good 


vnd Evil, ſuch Knowledge being poſterior to the 


Knowledge of a God. His firſt Argument there- 


fore for the Innocence of Atheiſm is, 


> TI. © That an Atheiſt may have an Idea of the 
moral Difference between Good and Evil, becauſe 
#< Atheiſts, as well as Theiſts, may comprehend the 
#* firſt Principles of Morals and Metaphyſics, from 


which this Difference may be deduced. And in 
fact (he ſays) both the Epicurean Atheiſt, who de- 


#* nied the Providence of God, and the Stratonic A- 

theiſt, who denied his Being, had this Idea f.“ 

= This often repeated Argument is ſo looſely ex- 
reſſed, that it is capable of many Meanings; in 

ome of which the Aſſertion is true, but not to 


Fe Purpoſe; in others to the Purpoſe, but not 
ue. Therefore before any preciſe Anſwer can be 


4% Voiez les Penſées diverſes, cap. 178. & ſuiv. & Paddition à 
es Penſces, cap. 4. Reponſe à la 10 & à la 13 Objections, & 
m Continuation des Penſ. div. cap. 143. 
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given to it, it will be neceſſary to trace up moral 9 


Duty to its firſt Principles. And though this ſort | 
of Abſtraction ſhould not prove the molt entertain. 


ing either to myſelf or Reader, by reaſon of the 


ſtrange Confuſion that a Spirit of Diſpute and Re. 
finement hath thrown over a thing, of itſelf; very 
clear and intelligible, a Confuſion ſo great, that 
was Morality herſelf, of which the Ancients made a 
Goddeſs, to appear perſonally amongſt Men, and be 

ueſtioned concerning her Birth, I am perſuaded, 
the would be tempted to anſwer as Homer does in 
Lucian, that her Commentators had ſo entanglet 
and embaraſſed the Diſpute, that ſhe was now a 
much at a loſs as they to account for her Original: 
Though this Subject, I ſay, be not the moſt enter- 
taining, it may be found however to deſerve ou 
Pains, 

To proceed with all poſſible Brevity : Each A 
nimal hath its [z/tin# implanted by Nature to d- 
rect 1t to its greateſt Good, Amongſt theſe, Ma 
hath his; to which modern Philoſophers have g. 
ven the Name of | 

1, The Moral Senſe : An inſtinctive Approbation 
of Right and Abhorrence of Mrong, prior to al 
Reflexion on their Natures or their Conſequence. 
This is the firſt Inlet to the adequate Idea of Mori 
lity ; and, plainly, the moſt extenſive of all; tht 
Atheiſt as well as Theiſt having it. When Infſtin& 
had gone thus far, 

2. The Reaſoning Faculty improved upon its Dr 
Etates : For, reflecting Men, naturally led to eu 
mine the Foundation of this moral Senſe, ſoon dit 
covered that there were real eſſential Differences u 
the Qualities of human Actions, eſtabliſhed, by N.. 
ture; and, conſequently, that the Love and. Hatred 


* 


excited by the Moral Senſe were not capricious i 


their Operations; for, that the eſſential Propertis 
| 18 


A. 
d. 
Man 
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of their Objects had a spPCITIo DIFFERENCE. 


? Reaſon having gone thus far, and thus far too it 


might conduct the Straſonic Atheiſt, it ſtopped; 
« and found ſomething was now wanting whereon to 


® eſtabliſh the Morality, properly ſo called, of Acti- 


© ons, that is, an Obligation on Men to perform 
| ſome and to avoid others; and that, for this, there 


vas need of calling in other Principles to its Aſſiſt- 


Z ance : Becauſe nothing can thus olige but 
3. A Superior Will: And ſuch a Vill could not 
be found 'till the Being and Attributes of God were 


eſtabliſhed, but was diſcovered with them. 


Hence aroſe, and only from hence, a Morar 
DIFFERENCE, From this time human Actions 


became the Subject of Obligation, and not till 


now: For though InsTiNcT diſcovered a Diffe- 
Fence in Actions; and RE ASON perceived hat Dit- 
#fcrence to be founded in the Nature of Things ; 
pet it was WILL only that could make a Compli- 
ance with that Difference a Dur vs. 

On theſe three Principles therefore, namely he 
Mora] Senſe, the Eſſential Difference in Human Ac- 
tions, and the Will of God, is built the whole Edi- 
tice of Practical Morality: Each of which hath its 
giſtinct Motive to enforce it; Compliance with he 
Moral Senſe railing a grateful Senſation ; Compliance 
with the eſſential Differences of Things promoting 
the Order and Harmony of the Univerſe; and 
Compliance with the Will of God, obtaining Reward 
and avoiding Puniſhment, 

4 


s See Chap. i. of Dr. Conybeare's Defence of Revealed Religion, 
Where he has proved this Truth with great Solidity. And it is 
& Truth only that that excellent Writer always ſubmits. For 

e was as likely as any to be prejudiced in favour of the eternal 


Relations, having ſhewn, throughout one of the beſt reaſoned 


Books in the World, that he perfectly comprehended their ut- 


pot Power and Efficacy. 
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The Divine Legation 


This, when attentively conſidered, can never fail 
of affecting us with the moſt lively Senſe of God's 
Goodneſs to Mankind, who, graciouſly reſpecting 
the Imperfections of Man's Nature, the Weaknels 
of his Reaſon, and the Violence of his Paſſions, hath 
been pleaſed to give three different Excitements to 
the Practice of Virtue, that Men of all Ranks, Con- 
ſtitutions, and Educations, might find their Ac- 
count in one or other of them; ſomething that 
would hit their Palate, ſatisfy their Reaſon, or ſub- 
due their Will. The firſt Principle, which is the 
Moral Senſe, would ſtrongly operate on thoſe, who 
by the exact Temperature and Balance of the Pal- 
fions, were diſengaged enough to feel the Dehcacy 
and Excellence of the Moral Senſe ; and had an E- 
legance of Mind to be charmed with the Nobleneſs 


of its Dictates. The ſecond, which is the eſſential 
Difference, will have its Weight with the ſpecula- 


tive, the abſtracted and profound Reaſoners, and on 
all thoſe who excel in the Knowledge of human Na- 
ture. And the third, which reſolves itſelf into the 
Will of God, and takes in all the Confequences of 


Obedience and Diſobedience, is principally adapted 


to the common Run of Men. | EA 
It may perhaps be objected, to what is here de- 


hvered, That the true Principle of Morality ſhould 


have the worthieſt Motive to enforce it : whereas th: 
Mill of God is enforced by the View of Rewards and 


Puniſhments;, on which Mative, Virtue bath th: © 
ſmalleſt Merit. This Character of the true Prin- 


ciple of Morality is perfectly right; and agrees, 
we ſay, with the Principle which we make to be 
fo: For the legitimate Motive to Virtue, on that 
Principle, is Compliance with the Will of Gd; which 
hath the higheſt degree of Merit. But this not be- 
ing found of ſufficient Force to take in the genera- 
lity, the Conſequences of Compliance or Non-Com- 
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1 pliance to this Will, as far as relates to Rewards and 


Puniſhments, were firſt drawn out to the People's 


View. In which they were dealt with as the Tea- 


chers of Mathematics treat their Pupils z when, to 


J engage them in a ſublime Demonſtration, they ex- 


* 


plain to them the Utility of the Theorem. 

4 To theſe great Purpoſes ſerve the three Principles, 
Zwhile in Conjunction: But now, as in the Moral 
World and the Affairs of Men, our Pleaſure, in 
contemplating the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Pro- 
Evidence, is often diſturbed and checked by the 
= iew of ſome human Perverſity or Folly which runs 
croſs that Diſpenſation; ſo it is here, in the Intel- 
ledtual. This admirable Proviſion for the Support 
of Virtue hath been, in great meaſure, defeated by 
its pretended Advocates; who, in their eternal 
Squabbles about the true Foundation of Morality, 
and the Obligation to its Practice, have ſacrile- 
giouſly untwiſted this hreefold Cord; and each 
running away with the Part he eſteemed the ſtrong- 
eſt, hath affixed that to the Throne of Heaven, 
=s the Golden Chain that is to unite and draw all 
unto it. 

This Man propoſes to illuſtrate the Doctrine of 
the Moral Senſe; and then the Morality of Actions 
is founded only in that Senſe: With him, Meta- 
phyſicks and Logic, by which the Eſſential Diffe- 
nie in human Actions, 1s demonſtrated, are no- 
thing but Words, Notions, Viſions; the empty Re- 


gion aud Shadows of Philoſophy. The Profeſſors of 


them are Moon-blind Wits; and Locke himſelf is 
treated as a School-man. To talk of Reward and 
Puniſhment, conſequent on the Will of à Superior, 
is to make the Practice of Virtue mercenary and 
ſervile; from which, pure human Nature is the 
moſt abhorrent, 
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Another undertakes to demonſtrate the Ente 


Differences of Things, and their natural Fitneſs and 
Unfitneſs to certain Ends, and then Morality i 
ſolely founded on thoſe Differences; and God an! 
his Will have nothing to do in the Caſe. The 
the Will of God cannot make any Thing moral} 
good and evil, juſt and unjuſt ; nor confequent] 
be the Cauſe of any Obligation on Moral Agents; 
becauſe the Eſſences and Natures of Things, which 
conftitute Actions good and evil, are independen 
on that Will; which is forced to ſubmit to then 
Relations like weak Man's. And therefore, if ther 
were no natural Juſtice, that is, if the rational and 
intellectual Nature were, of itſelf, undetermined and 
unobliged to any thing, and fo deſtitute of Mor. 
lity, it were not poſſible that any thing ſhould b. 
made morally good or evil, obligatory or unlay: 
ful, or that any moral Obligation ſhould be beg 
ten by any Will or poſitive Command whatſoever. 
— And then our Knowledge of moral Good ant 
Evil is ſolely acquired by abſtract Reaſoning : An 
to talk of its coming any other way into the Mind 
is weak and ſuperſtitious, as making God act un 
neceſſarily and ſuperfluouſly. 

A Third, who propoſes to place Morality on th 
Will of a Superior, which is its true Bottom, acts ye 
on the ſame exterminating Model. He takes th 
other two Principles to be merely viſionary : Th 
Moral Senſe is nothing but the Prejudice of Educt 
tion; the Love of the Species, chimerical: Th 

Notions were invented by crafty Knaves, to dupe tl: 
Young, the Vain, and the Ambitious. Nature, !. 
faith, hath confined us to the' narrow Sphere of 
Self- love; and our moſt pompous Parades of pus 
Diſintereſtedneſs, but the more artful Diſguiſcs dt 
that very Paſſion. He not only denies all Moro 
Difference in Actions, antecedent to the Will 07 


J 


as. 


3 7 Sect. 4. of MoszEs | demonſtrated. 41 
tia Bo God, which (as we ſhall ſhew anon) he might well 
and do; but likewiſe, all Specific Difference: affirms that 
7; the Notions of fit and unfit proceed not from this 


ad Difference, but from the arbitrary Impoſitions of 
hen Will only; that God is the free Cauſe of Truths 


ral; as well as Beings; and then, conſequently, if he fo 
nth ville, two and two would not make four. 
nt: Thus have Men, borne away by a Fondneſs to 
hich their own idle Syſtems, preſumptuouſly broken in 
dent upon that triple Barrier, with which God has been 
heir graciouſly pleaſed to cover and ſecure Virtue ; and 
hen given Advantage to the Cavils of Libertines and 
an!  Infidels; who, on each of theſe three Principles, 
an! thus advanced on the Ruins of the other two, fave 
or.  reciprocally forged a Scheme of Religion indepen- 
1h: dent of Morality; and a Scheme of Morality in- 
lay. dependent of Religion*; who, how different ſoever 
gu. their F may ſeem, are indeed but 
ve, twiſting the ſame Rope at contrary Ends: the plain 
ani; = Deſign of both being to overthrow Religion. But 
Ari as the Moraliſt's is the more plauſible Scheme, it is 
ind, become moſt in Faſhion : So that of late Years a 
un. Deluge of Moral Syſtems hath overflowed the learned 
World, in which either the Moral Senſe, or the 
th = Effential Difference rides alone triumphant z which 
W i like the Chorus of Clouds in Ariftophanes, the Atvzce 
; th Nec, the ETERNAL RELAT10Ns, are introduced 
The " into the Scene, with a gaudy Outſide, to ſupplant 
uc- 8 Jupiter, and to teach the Arts of Fraud and Sophiſtry; 
Th but in a little Time betray themſelves to be empty, 
the © obſcure, noiſy, impious Nothings. 
7 9 5 . See the Fable of the Bees, and confer the Enquiry into the O- 
: = riginal of Moral Virtue, and the Search into the Nature of Society, 
pur 2X with the Body of the Book. — 
% % See the fourth Treatiſe of the Charackeriſtics, intituled, An 


ml RH Enquiry concerning Virtue and Merit. 


42 


In a word to the ſeveral Sorts of Separatilt, * 
thoſe J mean who are indeed Friends to Religion, 
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and deteſt the Infidel's Abuſe of their Prep [ 1 N 


would recommend the Interpretation of the follow. 
ing Oracle of an ancient Sagel. OT TAP EETIN 
EYPEIN THE AIKAIOEYNHE AAAHN APXHN Or- 


AE AAAHN TENEEIN, H THN. EK Tor AIOE kal 


THE KOINHE @TYLEEQE. 

And now, to come more directly to our Adverſa- 
ry's Argument: which this Preparation had enabled 
us to anſwer clearly and diſtinctly. We ſay then, 

i. That the Atheiſt cannot arrive to the Know. 

ledge of the Morality of Actions properly ſo 
called. 

2. That though he be capable of being affected 
with the Moral Senſe, and may arrive to the 
Knowledge of the Real Eſſential Differences in 
— aalities of human Actions; yet this Senſe 

is Knowledge make nothing for the 
— * of Mr. Bœjle's Argument: becauſe 
theſe, even in conjunction, are totally inſuffi- 
cient to influence Society in the Practice of 
Virtue: which Influence is the Foundation of 
the Queſtion. 

Both theſe Concluſions, I preſume, have been 

clearly proved from what hath been ſaid above, of 
the Orgi of Society, and, juſt before, of the Foun- 


This noble Truth, that the only true Foundation and Original 
I Morality is the Will of God interpreted by the Moral Senſe and 
effentiat Difference of Things, was a raudam Thought of CS: 
pus the Stoic. I give it this Term, 1. Becauſe the ancient Philo- 
ſophy teaches nothing certain concerning the true Ground of 
Moral Obligation. 2. Becauſe Plutarch's quoting it amongſt 
the Repugrances of the Stoics, ſhews it to be inconſiſtent with their 
other Doctrine. And indeed, the following the ancient Philo- 
8 too ſervilely, bas occaſioned the Errors of modern Mo- 
raliits, in unnaturally ſeparating three Principles of practical Mo- 

rality, Plato being the Patron of the Moral Senſe; Ariſtotle of 
the Eential Differences ; and Zens of Arbitrary Will, 
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ga, / Moss demnftratd. 43 
3 Aion f Maral Virtue : But that nothing may be 
I us to the fulleſt Eviction, in theſe im 


mrs, I ſhall crave leave to examine the 


ith a little more Exactneſs. 


I. And firſt, that an Atheiſt, as ſuch, can never 


rive to the Knowledge of the Morality of Actions, 
Wroperly ſo called, we ſhall farther make good againſt 
Mr. Bayles Arguments, which he brings to prove, 
as the Morality of human Aftions may be demon- 
rated on the Principles of a Stratonicean, or Athe- 
ick Fataliſt; whom he perſonates in this manner: 
The m Beauty, Symmetry, Regularity, and Order, 
ſeen in the Univerſe, are the Effects of a blind 

* unintelligent Nature; and though this Nature, in 
* her Workmanſhip, hath copied after no Ideas, 
„ the hath nevertheleſs produced an infinite num- 
ber of Species, with each its diſtinct eſſential 
Attribute. It is not in conſequence of our Opt- 
nion, that Fire and Water differ in Species, and 
that there is a like Difference between Love and 
„Hatred, Affirmation and Negation. This ſpe- 
% cific Difference is founded in the Nature of the 
„Things themſelves. But how do we know this? 
s it not by comparing the eſſential Properties of 
one of theſe Beings with the eſſential Properties 
of another of them? But we know, by the ſame 
way, that there is a ſpecific Difference between 


Truth and Falſhood, between good Faith and 


Perfidiouſneſs, between Gratitude and Ingrati- 
<< tude, &c, We may then be aſſured, that Vice 
and Virtue differ ſpecifically, by their Nature, 
independent of our Opinion. This, Mr. Bayle 
calls their being naturally ſeparated from each other: 
And thus much we allow him. He goes on: 


4 " La beauté, la ſymẽtrie, la regularite, Tordre que l'on voit 


dans Punivers, ſont Pouvrage d'un nature qui n'a point de con- 


noiſſance, & qu'encore, &c. Contin. des penſ. diverſes, c. 151. 
1 1 8 a 8 „Let 
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Let u us ſee now by what ways Stratonic Aikeits 
4 may come to the Knowledge of Vice and Virtue; © 1 | 
* being morally as well as naturally ſeparated. The, 9 
c attribute to the ſame Neceſſity of Nature the Eſtz. 7? 


L bliſhment of thoſe Relations which we find to be 


e between Things, and the Eſtabliſhment of thoſe 
© Rules by which we diſtinguiſh thoſe Relations, 
There are Rules of Reaſoning independent of 
ce the Will of Man: It is not becauſe Men have 
< been pleaſed to fix the Rules of Syllogiſm, that 
tc therefore thoſe Rules are juſt and true: they are 
« ſo in themſelves, and all the Endeavours of the 
« Wit of Man againſt their Eſſence and their At- 
<« tributes would be ridiculous and in vain.” This 
hkewiſe we grant him. He proceeds: If then 
tc there are certain and immutable Rules for the Ope- 
c ration of the Underſtanding, there are alſo ſuch 


for the Determinations of the Will.“ But this 


we deny. He would prove it thus: The o Rules 
« of theſe Determinations are not altogether arbi- 
<« trary; ſome of them proceed from the Neceſſity 
« of Nature; and theſe impoſe an indiſpenſable 
40 Obligation. The moſt general of theſe Rules is 


this, that Man ought to will what is moſt confor- 


c mable to right Reaſon : For there is no Truth 
« more evident than this, that it is fit a reaſonable? 
« Creature ſhould conform to right Reaſon, and 
ec unfit that ſuch a Creature ſhould recede from it.” 
This 1s his Argument. To which we ſhall now 


reply, and ſhew that from thence no moral Diffe- 


rence can be deduced. He contends that Things 


are both naturally and morally ſeparable. He ſpeaks 
of theſe Ideas as very different (as indeed they are) 


n Voions comment ils pouvoient ſavoir qu'elles etoient outre 
cela ſeparees moralement. 11s attribuoient, Qc. Idem ibid. 
o Les regles de ces actes — là ne ſont par toutes arbitraires: il 


and 


ts ect. 4. of Moss demonſtrated. 45 
and proves the Truth of them by different Argu- 


10 ments. The natural eſſential Difference of things 
he then, if we mean any thing by the Terms, hath 
this apparent Property; that it creates a Fitneſß in 
„the Agent to act agrecably thereto: As the Moral 
Difference of things creates, beſides this Fitneſs, an 
= © Obligation likewiſe ; when therefore there is an Obli- 
x © gation in the Agent, there is a Moral Difference in 
a the Things, and fo on the contrary, for they are in- 
he © ſeparable, If then we prove that right Reaſon alone 
cannot properly oblige, it will follow that the Know- 
5 ledge of waat is agreeable to right Reaſon doth not 
en induce a Moral Difference : Or that a Stratonicean 
s not under any Obligation to act agreeably to right 
) 7 Reaſon, which is the Thing Mr. Bayle contends for. 
i. 1. Obligation, in general, neceſſarily implies an 
ki Obliger: The Obliger muſt be different from, and 
not one and the ſame with the Obliged : Lo make 
the ſame Man at once the Obliger and Qbliged, is 
1 the ſame thing as to make him treat or enter into 
. Compact with himſelf, which is the higheſt of 
„ Abſurdities, in the Matter of Obligation. For it 
is an unexceptionable Rule of right Reaſon, that 
je wWhoever acquires a Right to any thing from the 
Obligation of another towards him, may relinquiſh 
”» that Right. If therefore the Obliger and Obliged 
1 = ſhould be one and the ſame Perſon, there all Obli- 


= gation muſt be void of courſe ; or rather there would 
be no Obligation begun: Yet the Stratonic Atheiſt 
is guilty of this Abſurdity, when he talks of Actions 
being moral or obligatory. For what Being can he 
| find whereon to found this Obligation? Will he 
ſay Right Reaſon? but that is the very Abſurdity 


e | 

| = we complain of; becauſe Reaſon is only an Attribute 

il > of the Perſon obliged, his Aſſiſtant to judge of his 
Obligations, if he hath any from another Being: 


To make his then the Obliger, is to make a Man 
= --- oblige 
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oblige himſelf, If he ſay he means by Reaſon n:: 


every Man's particular Reaſon, but Reaſon in ge. 
nerul; we reply, that this Reaſon is a mere abſtract 
Notion, which hath no real Subſiſtence; and how 
that which hath no real Subſiſtence ſhould obige, 
is ſtill more difficult to apprehend. 

2. But farther, Moral Obligation, that is, the 


Obligation of a free Agent, implies a Law, which 


enjoins and forbids; but a Law is the Impoſition of 
an intelligent Superior, who hath Power to exact 
conformity thereunto, Burt blind unintelligent Na- 
ture is no Lawgiver, nor can what proceeds ne- 
ceſſarily from thence come under the Notion of a 
Law: We fay indeed, in common Speech, the 
Lnw of Reaſon, and the Law of Neceſſity ; but theſe 
are merely popular and figurative Expreſſions : By 
the firſt, we mean the Rule that the ſupreme Lay- 
giver hath laid down for judging of his Will, and 
by the ſecond only an Inſinuation that Necęſity hath, | 
as it were, one Property of a Lat, namely that of 


forcing. But how any thing except a Law, in the 


ro hiloſophic Senſe, can oblige a dependent 
ar fl.» Being endued with Will, is e inen 
ceivable. The fundamental Error in Mr. Bayl:'s 
Argument ſeems to be this: He ſaw the effentia] 
Difference of things, he found thoſe Differences the 
adequate Object of the Underſtanding, and ſo too 
haſtily concluded them the adequate Object of the 
Will likewiſe. In this he was miſtaken, they arc 
indeed the adequate Object of the Underſtanding ; 
and for this Reaſon, the Underſtanding is necell;- 


tated in its Pe tons, and therefore is under the 


fole Direction of theſe neceſſary Differences; and 1s 


properly paſſive in the Affair. But the Will is not 


neceſſitated in its Determinations : for Inſtance, RX 
that Three are leſs than Five, the Underſtanding 1s 
neceſſitated to judge, but the Will is not neceſſitates i 
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of + 


end fo depending on that other, is accountable to 


ay 
o chuſe Five before Three: Therefore the effential 


Differences of things are not the adequate Object 
f the Will, the Law of a Superior muſt be taken 


in, to conſtitute Obligation in Choice, or Morality 


in Actions. 

The Atheiſt Hobbes ſeems to have penetrated 
Farther into this Matter, than the Srratonicean of 
Mr. Bayle; he appeared to have been ſenſible that 
Morality implied Obligation, and Obligation a La-, 
m1 a Law a Latogiver: Therefore, having expel- 
Ned the Legiſlator of the Univerſe, that Morality 
vf Actions might not become quite Foundationleſs, 
She thought fit to underprop it with his earthly God, 


Whe Leviathan; and to make him the Creator and 


Supporter of Moral Right and Wrong. 

But a Favourer of Mr. Bayle's Paradox may 
perhaps object, that as we have allowed a Fir- 
, and Unfitneſs in Actions, diſcoverable by the 


Af Difference of Things; and as this Fitneſs 
5 my 


and Unfitneſs implies Benefit and Damage to the 
Actor, and others, it being in Fact ſeen, that the 
Practice of Virtue promotes the Happineſs of the 
Individual, or at leaſt of the Species, and that Vice 
obſtructs it: it may be ſaid, that this will be ſuffi- 
cient to make Morality, or Obligation, in the Stra- 
ronic World; if not in the ſtrift Senſe of the Word, 
ih as to the Nature of the Thing, To this we 
reply, that in that World, whatever advanced hu- 
man Happineſs, would be only a natural Good; 
and Virtue as merely fo, as Food and Covering : 


and, that which retarded it, a natural Evil, whe- 


ther it was Vice, Peſtilence, or unkindly Seaſons. 
Watural, I fay, in Contradiſtinction to Moral, or 


ſuch a Good as any one would be obliged to ſeek or 


promote. For 'till it be made appear that Man 
Wath received his Being from the Vill of another, 


him 
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. for it; he can be under no moral Obligation 8 


o prefer Good to Evil, or even Lite to Death, 


From the Nature of any Action, Morality cannot 


ariſe ; nor from its Efe&s: Not from the firſt, 
becauſe, being only reaſonable or unreaſonable, no- 
thing follows but a H7tneſs in doing one, and an 
Abſurdity in doing the other: Not from the /econd, 


becauſe did the Productive Good or Evil make the 


Action moral, Brutes, from whoſe Actions proceed 
both one and other, would have Morality, 


If it be farther urged, that the Obſervance of | 


theſe eſſential Differences is the promoting the Per. 


fection of a particular Syſtem, that contributes, in 
its Concentration, to the Perfection of the Uni. 


verſe; and that therefore a reaſonable Creature is 
obliged to conform thereto : I anſwer, firſt, that 
(on the Principles before laid down) to make a res. 


ſonable Creature obliged, in this Caſe, he muſt fir 


be enforced by the Whole, of which he is Part. 
This Enforcement cannot here be by intentional 
Command, whoſe Object is free Agency, becaule 
the Stratonic Whole, or univerſal Nature, is blind 
and unintelligible. It muſt force then by the Ne. 


ceſſity of its Nature; and this will, indeed, make 


Men obliged as Clocks are by Weights, but neve 
as free Agents are, by the unneceſſitating Command 
of an intelligent Superior, which only can make 
Actions moral. But ſecondly, an uniform perfect 


Whole can never be the Effect of blind Fate, o 


Chance: but is the plain Image and Impreſſion 0! 


one intelligent ſelf-exiſtent Mind. 


But to ſet this Matter in the fulleſt Light, I will 


beg leave, before I conclude, to take notice of two 


or — Objections (not peculiar to the Stralonice. 


aus) 1 Morality's being founded in Will. 


OA. 1. It is ſaid, “ That, as every Creatuit 


66 neceſſarily purſues Happineſs, it is that which 
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« obliges to moral Obſervance, and not the Will 


of God : becauſe it is to procure Happineſs that 
we obey Command, and do every other Act: 
and becauſe, if that Will commanded us to what 
would make us unhappy, we ſhould be forced to 


diſobey it.“ To this I anſwer, that when it is 
. Morality is founded on Will, it is not meant 
at every Will obliges, but that nothing but Will 
an. It is plain the Will of an Inferior or Equal 
3 be meant by it: It is not ſimply Will then, 
t Will ſo and ſo circumſtanced: And why it is 
t as much Will that obliges, when it is the Vill of 
Superior ſeeking our good, as the Will of a Superior 
ply, I am yet to learn. To ſay then that Hap- 
ineſs and not Will makes the Obligation, ſeems 
b me like ſaying, that when in Mechanics a 
Veight is raiſed by an Engine, the Vpeels and 
Pullies are not the Cauſe, but that univerſal Affec- 
on of Matter called Attraction. If it be ſtill 
Aged that one can no more be called the Obliger 
$ the other; becauſe though Happineſs could 
pt oblige without Will, on the other hand Will 
@uld not oblige without Happineſs ; I reply, this 
a Miſtake. Will could not indeed oblige to Un- 
Appineſs; but it would oblige to what ſhould pro- 
Quce neither One nor the Other, though all Conſi- 
erations of the Conſequence of Obeying or Diſo- 
heying were away: 
? O53. 2, It is ſaid, * That if, according to the 
# modern Notions of Philoſophy, the Will of God 
be determined by the eternal Relations of Things, 
they are properly thoſe Relations (as Dr. Clarke 
would have it) that oblige, and not the Will of 
God. For if A impel B; and B, C; and C, D; 


* is A and not C that properly impells D.“ 


ut here I ſuſpect the Objection confounds natural 
wuſe and Effett with moral Agent and Patient; 
Vor. I. E which 
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which are two diſtin& things, as appears, as on 
many other Accounts, ſo from their Effects; the 
one implying natural Neceſſity, the other, only mo- 
ral Fitneſs. Thus, in the Caſe before us, the eter- 
nal Relations are, if you will, the natural Cauſe, 
but the Will of God is the moral Agency : And our 
Queſtion is, not of natural Neceſſity that reſults from 
the former, but, of moral Fitneſs that reſults from 
the latter. Thus that which is not properly the 
natural Cauſe of my Acting, is the moral Caule of 
it. And fo on the contrary, To illuſtrate what 
hath been ſaid: Something, I will ſuppoſe to be 
commanded me by the King; whoſe Will 1s in— 


clined by a Favourite at home, or determined by an 


Enemy abroad; and theirs, by ſome other; and {9 
on, in a long Series. Now who would be fo ex- 
travagant as to ſay it was not the King's Will, that 
properly obliged me, but the firſt Will in the Se- 
ries? Or who is ſo blind as not to ſee that the laſt 
Will is of the Nature of moral Agency, and the 
firſt of natural Cauſe ? 

Ob. 3. It is ſaid, „That not the Will of God, 


but the eſſential Difference of Things, is the 


« Ground and Foundation of moral Obligation; 
& becauſe if it be aſked why we ſhould obey God's 
« Will, the only Reply is, that it is r1T we ſhould. 
<« But Fitneſs ariſes from the eſſential Difference of 
„Things; therefore it is that which obliges, and 
* not Will.“ This is given chiefly to divert the 
Reader with one of thoſe metaphyſical Quibbles, 
which, to the Diſgrace of the Science, or, at leal, 
of its Profeſſors, are with much Pains and Labour 
excogitated to embaraſs all abſtract Queſtions'o! 
this Nature. And can any thing be more pleaſant 
than to make that very Conſciouſneſs that Will, and 
Will only, can oblige, an Argument that Will doth 


net oblige ?. For this Fitneſs is juſt that very Con. 
ſciouſneſs, 5 
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But farther: When 
we ſay it is fit that God ſhould be obeyed, we do 


not mean it is fit an Inferior in Power or Wiſdom 
E ſhould obey his Superior : : But it 7s fit 4 Creature 
; „ obey his Creator, becauſe the firſt hath only 


a natural Fitneſs, the latter a Moral, For in the 
rt Cafe there being yet no Proof that our Percep- 
tion of theſe eſſential Differences was 7ntentionally 
Cen; Will, from whence comes Obligation, is 
not concerned: Therefore no Morality in this Fit- 


© neſs. But in the latter Caſe, the Perception of theſe 


WP 


. eſſential Differences is ſuppoſed to be intentionally 
given; Will is therefore concerned; is ſtill prior to 
Obligation; and makes this Fitneſs moral. So that 
: now we ſee, though this Truth, that a Creature 
* /hould obey his Creator, be called a Fitneß; as this, 
+ that an Inferior ſhould obey his Superior, and a thou- 
ſand others are called Fitneſſes: Yet this common 
"Name (and to common Names we are but too apt 
to think there are always common Natures) IS OW- 
ing only to the Poverty of Language: It being evi- 
dent that the Fine, that a Creature, who depends 
entirely on his Creator, ſhould obey him, is infi- 
nitely different from any other Fitneſs that ariſes to 
a ſuppoſed independent Being, from the comparing 
and perceiving the Relations between his Ideas. 
On the whole, then, it appears, from the ſtrong- 
eſt and cleareſt Deductions of Reaſon, that Will, 
and Will only, can conſtitute Obligation; and, con- 
ſcquently, moral Actions, i. e. ſuch as dee Re- 
ard and Puniſhment. Yet when Men reflect on 


the Affections of their own Minds, and find there 
® Senſe of Right and Wrong fo ſtrongly impreſſed 
s to be attended with a Conſciouſneſs that the one 
eſorves Reward and the other Puniſhment, even 
o' there were no God; this ſo perplexcs Matters, 
to diſpoſe them, in oppoſition to all thoſe plain 
N E 2 


Dedu- 
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Deductions, to place Morality in the eſſential Diff. 
rence of Things. But would they conlider that hat 
very Senſation, which ſo much miſleads us in judging 
of the true Foundation of Morality, is the plaineſt 
Indication of Mill, which, for the better Support of 
Virtue, fo framed and conſtituted the human Mind, 
a Conſtitution utterſy inconceivable on the Suppo- 
ſition of 0 God; would they, I ſay, but conſider 
this, all the Difficulty would intirely vaniſh. 
But fo it hath happened, that this moſt evident 
Truth, that Morality is founded in Will, hath been 
long controverted even among Theifs. What hatl 
much perplexed their Diſputes is, that the Con- 
tenders for it have generally thought themlelve 
obliged to deny (in order to ſupport their Cauſe) 
the natural eſſential Differences of Things, antece- 
dent to a Law; imagining, that the Morality di 
Actions would follow this Conceſſion. But this i 
a Miſtake, which the rightly Diſtinguiſhing be 
tween Things naturally and morally ſeparable, as we 
have explained it above, will rectify. That the D. 
ſtinction hath lain much unobſerved, is owing t0 
the unheeded Appetite and Averſion of the mori 
Senſe ; which hath contributed greatly to confounc 
it: And their Adverſaries being in the fame Pre 
poſleſſion that the One inferred the Other, whe! 
they had clearly demonſtrated the natural eſſenti 
Difference, never gave themſelves any farther Trov 
ble, but delivered this as a Proof of the Mori 
Difference, though theſe be, in reality, as w 
may tee above, two diſtinct Things, and indeper 
dent of one another. One of our moſt celebrate 
Writers ? hath not eſcaped this Deluſion : Why, 
diſſatisfied with all the Principles, from which 
the preceding Writers of his Party, had deduce! 
the Morality of Actions, when he had demonſtr: 
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ted, with greater Clearneſs than any before him, 
"the natural eſſential Difference of Things, unluckily 


miſtook it for the Moral Difference; and thence 


made the formal Ratio of Moral Good and Evil, to 
conſiſt in a Conformity of Mens Actions to the Truth 
F the Caſe, or otherwiſe, For it is a Principle with 


him, that a true Propoſition may be denied or af- 


firmed, or things may be denied or affirmed to 
be what they are, by Deeds as well as by expreſs 
Words; but had both Parties been pleaſed to 
conſider this natural eſſential Difference of Things, 
as, what it muſt be confeſſed by both to be, THE 
RuLE THAT GoD HATH GIVEN HIS CREATURES 
% BRING THEM TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF HIS 
2W1LL, the Diſpute had been at an End: And they 
had employed his Difference, not as the Atheiſt does, 
for the Foundation of Morality, but, as all true 
Theiſts ſhould do, for the Medium to bring us to 
that only ſound Foundation, the Will and Command 
of God. 7 

Thus we ſee, that an Atheiſt, - as ſuch, cannot 
arrive to the Knowledge of Morality. 

2. We are now to prove our ſecond Concluſion 
8gainſt Mr. Bayle's Argument, „That the Idea of 


the Moral Senſe, and the Knowledge of the na- 


#* tural eſſential Difference of Things, are, even in 
Conjunction, inſufficient to influence Society in 


the Practice of Virtue : *” But we muſt previouſly 


obſerve, that the Arguments, which we allow to be 
Eoncluſive for the Stratonic Atheiſt's Comprehen- 
Hon of the natural eſſential Difference of Things, 
fake in only that Species of Atheiſm : the Oher, 
Fhich derive all from Chance and Hazard, are in- 
Eapable of this Knowledge; and muſt be content 


* only the Moral Senſe for their Guide, We 


Wall therefore ff enquire what this Moral Senſe is 


ple to do alone towards influencing virtuous Pra- 


E 3 ctice; 
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ctice; and Secondly, what new Force it acquires in 
conjunction with the Knowledge of the natural ef. 
ſential Difference of Things. | 
1, Men are miſled by the Name of Inſtinct (which 
we allow the Moral Seuſe to be) to imagine that 
Impreſſions made by it, are very ſtrongly operative, 
from obſerving them to be ſo in Brute Animals, 
But the Caſes are widely different: In Beaſts, the 
Inſtinct is invincibly forceable, as it is the ſole 
Spring of Action. In Man, it is only a friendly 
Prepoſſeſſion of the Judgment, and a Conciliator, 
as it were, between Reaſon and the other Appetites; 
all which have their turn in the Determinations of 
the Will. It muſt then conſcquently be much 
weaker, as but ſharing the Power of putting upon 


Action with many other Principles. Nor could it 


have been otherwiſe without deſtroying the Liberty 
of Choice. It is indeed of ſo nice a Nature, fo de- 
licately interwoven into the human Conſtitution, 
and ſo eaſily and frequently effaced, that ſome have 
even denied the Exiſtence of a Quality which, in 


moſt of its common Subjects, they cannot diſcover 


any the leaſt Traces of. So that one would be 
tempted io liken it to that candid Appearance, which 
reſults, as the modern Philoſophy ſhews us, from : 
Mixture of all Kinds of Colours. For, as here, if 
the Proportions of the ſeveral ſimple Colours be not 
equally mingled, no Whiteneſs will emerge from 
the Compoſition; ſo there, unleſs the original Pal- 
ſions and Appetites be rightly tempered and ba- 
lanced, this Moral Inſtinct can never ſhew itſelf in 
any ſtrong or ſenſible Operation. This being the 
Caſe of the Moral Inſtinct, it is evidently too weak, 
alone, to influence Practice. 

When the Moral Senſe is made the Rule, and 
eſpecially when it is the only Rule, it is neceſſary 
that its Rectitude, as a Rule, ſhould be known and 


alcer- 
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*aſcertained : But this it cannot be to an Atheiſt: 
For till it be allowed there was Deſign in our Pro- 


Auction, it can never be ſhewn that one Appetite is 


Fighter than another, though they be contrary and 
Inconſiſtent. The Appetite therefore, that, at pre- 
ſent, is moſt Importunate to be gratified, muſt be 
Judged to be the Right, how adverſe ſoever to the 


Moral Senſe. But, ſuppoſing this Moral Senſe not to 


ſo eaſily confounded with the other Appetites; 
put that it might be kept diſtinct, as having this 
Wifferent Quality from the reſt, that it is objective 
to a hole, or entire Species; whereas the Others 
terminate in Self, or in the private Syſtem; though 
as to Whole and Parts, an Atheiſt muſt have very 
Mender and confuſed Ideas; granting this, I fay, 
yet human Actions, that are the Iſſue of thoſe Ap- 
mee would, in Time, effectually, though in- 


ſenſibly, efface the Idea of the Moral Senſe, in 
the generality of Mankind. Almoſt infinite are 


* popular Cuſtoms, in the ſeveral Nations and 
Ages of the World, that owe their Birth to the more 
violent Paſſions of Fear, Luſt, and Anger. The 
moſt Whimſical and Capricious, as well as Inhu- 


man and Unnatural, have aroſe from hence. It 


muſt needs therefore be, that Cuſtoms of this Ori- 
ginal ſhould be as oppoſite to the Moral Senſe, as 
thoſe Appetites from whence they were derived. 
But of how great Power Cuſtom is to eraſe the 
Mrongeſt Impreſſions of Nature, much ſtronger 
than that of the Moral Senſe, we may learn from 
That general Practice, which prevailed in the moſt 
earned and polite Countries of the World, of ex- 
Ping their Children, whereby that ſtrong inſtinctive 


Affection for the Offspring was violated without Re- 
Morſe, This Conſideration, of the Force of Cuſtom, 


and its Efficacy in wiping out and obliterating all 
he Impreſſions of Nature, and Sentiments of Hu- 
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manity, would lead one into a very beaten Com- 
mon- place; which whoever would purſue, may 
turn to Sextus Empiricus, amongſt the Ancients, and 
Montaigne amongſt the Moderns. It ſuffices, that 
the Fact is too notorious to be diſputed. And 
what makes more particularly for my Argument is, 
that Cuſtom is a Power which oppoſes the Moral 
Senſe not partially, or at certain Times and Places, 
but univerſally, If therefore Cuſtom 1n the politeſt 
States, where a Providence was taught and acknow- 
ledged, made ſuch Havock of Virtue ; into what 
Confuſion muſt Things ſoon run, where there is no 
other Barrier than the feeble Idea of the Moral 
Senſe ? Nor can it be replicd, that the Cuſtoms here 
ſpoken of, as ſo deſtructive to the Moral Senſe, are 
the Iſſue of falſe Religions, which Spring and Foun- 
tain-head of Evil Atheiſm at once dries up: For the 
Inſtance here given is of a Cuſtom merely Civil; 
with which Religion had no manner of Concern, 
And ſo are an infinite Number of others that are 
carefully collected by the two Writers mentioned 
above. | 

2. But now, Secondly, for our Stratonic Atheiſt; 
in whom, we ſuppoſe the Moral Senſe, and ibi 


Knowledge of the natural eſſential Difference of thing: 
to be conjoined, as Motives to virtuous Practice. 
And, in Conjunction, they impart mutual Strength | 
to one another: For as ſoon as the natural eſſential | 
Difference is eſtabliſhed and applied, it becomes 2 | 
Mark to diſtinguiſh the Moral Senſe from the other | 
Appetites that are Irregular and Wrong. And, | 
on the other hand, the Moral Senſe being thus | 
carefully kept up and ſupported, the Mind, in its | 


metaphyſical Reaſonings -on the eſſential Difference, 


is guarded from running into Viſions, and miſtak- | 


The | 


ing Chimeras for Realities, 
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The Queſtion then is, Whether a clear Con- 
viction of Right and Wrong, abſtracted from all 
Will and Command, and conſequently, from the 
Expectation of Reward and Puniſhment, be ſuffi- 
cient to influence the generality of Mankind in any 


tolerable Degree. That it is not, will, I ſuppoſe, 


be clearly proved by the following Conſideration. 
All, who have conſidered human Nature atten- 
tively, have found 9, that it is not enough that Virtue 
be owned to be the greateſt Good (which the Beauty 
or Reaſonableneſs of it may evince) to make Men 
follow it. It muſt firſt be brought Home to them; 
and conſidered by them as a Good that makes a 
neceſſary Part of their Happineſs, before it can raiſe 
any Deſire in them. For there is no need that a 
Man's Happineſs, in his own Opinion, ſhould de- 
pend on the Attainment of the greateſt poſſible 
Good; and he daily forms Schemes of complete 
Happineſs without it. But the Gratification of 
ſtrongly craving Appetites, founded on Self. love, 
being thought to contribute much to human Hap- 
pineſs, and being at the ſame Time ſo oppoſite to, 
and inconſiſtent with Virtue, the Generality will 
never be brought to think that Virtue makes up a 
neceſſary Part of Human Happineſs. To balance 
theſe Appetites, ſomething then more intereſting; 
muſt be laid in the Scale of Virtue; and this can 
be only Rewards and Puniſhments, which Religion 
propoſes from a Morality founded on Vill. 

But this may be farther underſtood by what hath 
been obſerved above, concerning the Nature and 
Original of Civil Society. Self-Intereſt, as we 
there ſhew, ſpurring to Action, by Hopes and 
Fears, cauſed all thoſe Diſorders amongſt Men, 
which required the Remedy of Civil Society. And 
Self-Interef, again, operating by Hopes and Fears 


p See Locke's Eſay, Chap. Of Power, $ 71, 
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in Society, afforded Means for the Redreſs of thoſe 
firſt Diſorders ; ſo far forth as Society could carry 
thoſe Hopes and Fears. For to combat this uni- 
verſal Paſſion of Selt-Intereſt by another, as ſtrong 
a One, at leaſt, muſt needs be oppoſed to it: 
But that being the ſtrongeſt in our Nature, all that 
could be done was to contrive a Way to apply 27 to 
the contrary Purpoſe. Therefore becaule Society, 
as ſuch, failed (from the natural Deficiency of its 
Plan) in remedying the Diſorders it was inſtituted 
to correct, and conſequently was obliged to call in 
the Aid of Religion, as 1s above explained ; it is 
evident it muſt proceed fti// on the ſame Principles 
of Hopes and Fears. But, of all the three Grounds 
of of prac Morality, the third only thus operating, 
an Atheiſt not having this third, Religion, that 
only gives it, muſt be unavoidably neceſſary for So- 


ciety. Or in other Words, the Moral Senſe, and 


the Knowledge of the natural eſſential Difference of 
Things conjoined, will be altogether inſufficient to 
influence the generality of Mankind in virtuous 
Practice. I have been ſomewhat long on this 
Head; but I hope the Importance of the Subject 
will be judged a fair Excuſe. Mr. Bayle's other 
Arguments ſhall be diſpatched with greater Brevity. 


SEO T. V. 


B vr Mr. Bayle, who well knew the Force of 
this Argument, is unwilling to reſt the Mat- 
ter here ; and therefore caſts about for a Motive of 
more general Influence; which, he thinks, he finds 
in that ſtrong Appetite to Glory, Praiſe, and Re- 
putation, that an Atheiſt muſt needs have as wel! 
as other Men. And this makes his ſecond Argu- 
ment; which runs in theſe Words: 


II. It 
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II. „It is moſt certain *, that a Man devoid of 


7 « all Religion may be very ſenſible of worldly 
Honour, and very covetous of Praiſe and Glory. 


« Tf ſuch a One find himſelf in a Country where 


 « Ingratitude and Knavery expoſe Men to Con- 


« tempt, and Generoſity and Virtue are admired, 
« we need not doubt but he will affect the Cha- 
« rafter of a Man of Honour; and be capable of 
« reſtoring a Truſt, even where the Laws could 
« lay no hold upon him. The Fear of paſſing in 
<« the World for a faithleſs diſhoneſt Man would 
prevail over his Avarice. And as there are Men 
« who expoſe themſelves to a thouſand Inconve- 
e niences, and a Thouſand Dangers, to revenge 
an Affront, which perhaps they have received 
before very few Witneſſes, and which they would 
« readily pardon, were it not for fear of incur- 
e ring Infamy amongſt thoſe they had to do with; 
„ fo I believe the ſame here; that this Perſon, 
hom we ſuppoſe devoid of Religion, would, 
e notwithſtanding all the Oppoſition of his Ava- 
rice, be capable of reſtoring a Truſt which it 
« could not be legally proved he had withheld. 
„When he ſees that his good Faith will be at- 
„ tended with the Applauſes of the whole Place 
„ where he reſides z; while his Perfidy might, ſome 
«« '11ime or other, be objected to him, or at leaſt ſo 
« ſtrongly ſuſpected, that he could not paſs in the 
«© World's Opinion for an honeſt Man: For it is 
that interior Eſteem, in the Minds of others, 


„ that we aſpire at, above all things. The Words 


* and Actions, that mark this Eſteem, pleaſe us 
* on no other Account, than as we imagine them 
eto be the Signs of what paſſes in the Mind: A 


7 Ileſt—fort certain, qu'un homme deſtitue de foi, peut etre 
fort ſenſible a Phonneur du monde, Sc. Penſc div. c. 179. 


„Machine 
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« Machine ſo ordered as to make the moſt re. 
& ſpectful Geſticulations, and to pronounce the 
cc cleareſt articulate Sounds, in all the Detours of 
« Flattery, would never contribute to give us a 
<« better Opinion of ourſelves, becauſe we ſhould 
« know they were not Signs of Eſteem in the Mind 
ce of another. On theſe Accounts therefore, he, 
4 of whom I ſpeak, might ſacrifice his Avarice to 
« his Vanity, if he only thought he might be ſu- 
<« ſpected of having violated the ſacred Laws of 
« Truſt. And though he might even believe him- 
« ſelf ſecure from all Suſpicion, yet, ſtill, he could 
« eaſily reſolve to prefer the honourable to the lu- 
c crative, for fear of falling into the Inconvenience 
& which has happened to ſome of publiſhing their 
Crimes themſelves while they flept, or in the 
« Tranſports of a Fever. Lucretius uſes this Mo- 
tive to draw Men, without Religion, to Virtue.” 
To this we reply, 1. That it is indeed true, that 
Commendation and Diſgrace are ftrong Motives to 
Men to accommodate themſelves to the Opinions 
and Rules of thoſe, with whom they converſe ; and 
that thoſe Rules and Opinions, in a good Meaſure, 
correſpond, in moſt civilized Countries, with the 
unchangeable Rule of Right, whatever Sextus and 


Montaigne have been pleaſed to ſay to the con- 


trary. For Virtue evidently advancing, and Vice 
as viſibly obſtructing the general Good of Mankind, 
it is no Wonder that that ſhould be encouraged, 
with Eſteem and Reputation, wherein every one 
finds his Advantage; and that diſcountenanced, 
by Reproach and Infamy, which hath a contrary 
Tendency. But then we ſay, that ſeeing this good 
Opinion of the World may be almoſt as certainly, 
and more quickly and eaſily, gained by a well-acted 
Hypocriſy as by a ſincere Practice of Virtue, the 
Atheiſt, who lies under no Reſtraints, with regard 
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to the moral Qualities of Actions, will, of courſe, 
proſecute the former Rout to Reputation; which 
is conſiſtent with a full Indulgence of all his other 
Paſſions 3 while by aſpiring to worldly Glory, in 
this latter Way, his Appetites will be at conſtant 
War with one another: And he will be always 
finding himſelf under the hard Neceſſity of ſacrifi- 
cing, as Mr. Bayle well expreſſes it, his Avarice to 
his Vanity, Now this Inconvenience he may avoid 
by reſolving to be Honeſt only before Company, 
(which will procure him Reputation enough) and 
to play the Rogue in Secret, where he may fully 
indulge his Avarice, or what other Paſſion he 1s 
moſt addicted to. That this will be the Scheme 
of him, who has no Motive but popular Reputation 
to act virtuouſly, is ſo plain that Mr. Bayle was re- 
duced to the hardeſt Shifts imaginable to invent a 
Reaſon why an Atheiſt, thus actuated by the Love 
of Glory, might poſſibly behave himſelf honeſtly, 
when he could do the contrary without Suſpicion. 
Theſe are his Words: And though he might 


a believe himſelf ſecure from all Suſpicion, yet {till 


he could eaſily reſolve to prefer the honourable 
<* to the lucrative for fear of falling into the In- 
e convenience which hath happened to ſome, of 
e publiſhing their Crimes themſelves, while they 
« ſlept, or in the Tranſports of a Fever.“ Here 
Atheiſm appears in all its Miſery and Nakedneſs. 
To this, did that wretched Philoſophy drive its 
two ableſt Apologiſts : For Mr. Bayle tells us, he 
borrows the Argument from Lucretius, Lucretins, 
ſays he, uſes this Motive to draw Men, without Re- 
ligion, to Virtue, It had been to the Purpoſe to 
have told us, what Man, from the Time of Lu- 
cretius to his, had been ever /o drawn. But they 
muſt know little of human Nature, who can ſup- 
poſe that the Conſideration of theſe remote, poſſible 

| | indeed, 
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indeed, but moſt unlikely Accidents, have ever 
any Share in the Determiration of the Will, when 
Men are deliberating on Actions of Importance, 
and diſtracted by the ſhifting uncertain Views of 
complicated Good and Evil. But granting this to 
be likely, or common; the Man Mr. Bayle de. 
ſcribes could never get clear of the Danger of that 
Contingency, which Way ſoever he reſolved to act. 
Let us ſuppoſe him to take the honourable Part, 
even then, Sleep or a Fever might as eaſily deprive 
him of the Reputation he affects : For I believe 
there is no Man, of this Turn, but would be as 
much aſhamed to have it known that all his vir- 
tuous Actions proceeded from a ſelfiſh Vanity, as 
to be diſcovered to have itretched a Point of Juſtice, 
of which Civil Laws could take no Cognizance. It 
is certain that the firſt makes a Man as contemp- 
tible, in the Eyes of others, and more ridiculous 
than the latter; becauſe the Advantage aimed at is 
fantaſtical, and one Diſcovery Sleep or a Fever is 
as likely to make as the other. 

But, 2. Suppoſing our Atheiſt to be ſuſpicious 
that even in a Courſe of the beſt acted Hypocriſy 
he riſques the Danger of a Diſcovery, yet, as this 
Practice enables him to provide largely for himſfelt 
by all the Means of ſecret Injuſtice; and obſerving 
that though indeed Eſteem 1s in general annexed 
to apparently good Actions, and Infamy to bad; 
yet that there 1s no Virtue which procures popular 
Eſteem ſo univerſally, if we may judge of it, as 
we muſt, by the outward Marks, as Riches aud 
Power, there being no Infamy which they will not 
efface or cover; and this, as we ſaid before, being 
a Road to Eſteem that leads him, at the ſame time. 
to the Gratification of his other Paſſions, there is 
no doubt but he will chuſe to run the Hazard of 
all the Inconveniences of a Diſcovery, which ſo 
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ſo induſtriouſly affecting to forget it, that the Peo- 
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ple, the groſs Body of Mankind, are the only Sub- 
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uſeful a Practice may be indeed liable to, but which 
it can ſo readily repair. And here we are to ob- 
ſerve, and J had need to obſerve it oft, Mr. Bayle 


PR 


ject in queſtion. Now what they affect is Popular 
Opinion : But all, who know any thing, know this, 
that Popular Opinion is inſeparably attached to Riches 
and Powers. 

But, after many Detours, Mr. Bayle is at length 
brought to own that Atheiſm is, indeed, in its na- 
tural Tendency, deſtructive to Society; but then, 
hae perſiſts in it, that it never actually becomes ſo, 
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III. Becauſe (and this is his next Argument) Men 


do not aft according to their Principles, nor ſet their 


Practice by their Opinions. He owns this to be 
very much a Myſtery ; but for the Fact appeals to 
the Obſervation of Mankind: * For if it were not 
« ſo (ſays he) © how is it poſſible that Chriſtians, 
« who know ſo clearly by a Revelation, ſupported 
by ſo many Miracles, that they muſt renounce 
„Vice, if they would be eternally happy, and avoid 
eternal Miſery; who have ſo many excellent 
Preachers — ſo many zealous Directors of Con- 
' *& ſcience— ſo many Books of Devotion; how is it 
e poſſible, amidſt all this, that Chriſtians ſhould 
live, as they do, in the moſt enormous Diſor- 
« ders of Vice?“ And again, agreeably to this 
Obſervation, he takes notice, ** that Cicero hath 
* remarked how, that many Epicureans, contra 


A to their Principles, were good Friends and honeſt 


* — IDzre ger S xi erndd. 
Aaui fen 9 0405 ine — Heſiod. Oper. S Dies. 
© — Si cela wetoit pas, comment, Qc. Pen/. div. c. 136. 
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© Men; who accommodated their Actions, not 

& to their Principle, the Deſire of Pleaſure, but to 
e the Rules of Reaſon,” Hence he concludes : 
<« That thoſe lived better than they talked ; where- 
<« as, others talked better than they lived. The 
% ſame Remark (ſays he) hath been made on the 
& Conduct of the Stoics: Their Principle was, 
* that all Things arrived by an inevitable Neceſ- 
« ſity, which God himſelf was ſubject to. Now 
& this ſhould naturally have terminated in Inaction; 
and diſpoſed them to abſtain from Exhortations, 
* Promiſes, and Menacing, On the contrary, 
e there was no Sect of Philoſophers more given to 
« Preaching; or whoſe whole Conduct did more 
„ plainly ſhew that they thought themſelves the 
„ abſolute Maſters of their Deſtiny.” The Con- 
cluſion he draws from all this, and much more to 
the ſame purpoſe, is , that * therefore Religion 
„ doth not do that Service towards reſtraining Vice 
as 1s pretended, nor Atheiſm that Injury, in en- 
„ couraging it: while each Profeſſor acts contrary 
„to his proper Principle.“ 

Now from this Concluſion, and from Words 
dropped up and down *, of the myſterious Quality 
of this Phænomenon, one would ſuſpect Mr. Bay! 
thought that there was ſome ſtrange Principle 
in Man, that diſpoſed him unaccountably to 
act in oppoſition to his Opinions, whatever they 
were. And indeed ſo he muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſc, 


w Contin. des Penſ. div. c. 149. 

x Je congols que c'eſt une choſe bien etrange, qu'un homme qui 
vit bien moralement, & qui ne croit ni paradis, ni enfer. Mais jen 
reviens tojours-la, que Phomme eſt une certaine Creature, qui avec 
toute {a raiſon, . pas toùjours conſequement a fa creance; 
— ce ſeroit une choſe plus infinie, que de parcourir toutes les bizar- 
reries de Phomme. — Un Monſtre plus monſtreux que les Cen- 
taures & que la Chimere de la fable, Penſ. div. c. 176. 
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or he ſuppoſes nothing to the purpoſe : For if, on 
Examination, it be found, that this Principle, what- 
ever it be, ſometimes diſpoſes Men as violently to 
act according to their Opinions, as at other times 
it inclines them to act again them, the Principle 
will do Mr. Bayle's Argument no Service, And if 
the Principle, after all, ſhould chance to 1 only 
the irregular Paſſions and Appetites of Men, 17 
will conclude directly againſt him. And by good 
luck, we have our Adverſary himſelf confeſſing 
that this is indeed the Caſe : For though, as I ſaid, 
he commonly affects to give this perverſe Conduct 
in Men a myſterious Air, the neceſſary Support 
of the Sophiſtry of his Concluſion ; yet, when he 
is off his Guard, we have him declaring the plain 
Reaſon of it; as where he ſays, The y general 
Idea we entertain of a Man, who believes a God, 
a Heaven and a Hell, leads us to think that he 
would do every thing that he knows agreeable 
to the Will of God; and avoid every thing that 
he knows to be diſagreeable to it: But the Lite 
of Man ſhews that he does the direct contrary. 
The Reaſon is this: Man does not determine 
« himſelf to one Action rather than another by the 
general Knowledge of what he ought to do, 
but by the 2 Judgment he paſſes on each 
diſtinct Caſe, when he is on the point of pro- 
 * ceeding to Action. This particular Judgment, 
* may, indeed, be conformable to thoſe general 
Ideas of fit and right, but, for the moſt part, it 
eis not ſo. He complies, almoſt always, with the 
« reigning Paſſion of the Heart, to the Bias of the 
Temperament, to the Force of contracted Habits,” 
&c, Now if this be the Cale, as in truth it is, 
we muſt needs draw from this Principle the very 


? Lidee generale veut que, &c. Penſ div. c. 135. 
Vor, I. F con- 
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contrary Concluſion, That Men act not according 
to their Opinions, and that they are the irregular 
Paſſions and Appetites which cauſe the Perverſity, 
a Religioniſt will often act againſt his Principles, 
but an Atheiſt never; but akvays conformably 1 
them: Becauſe an Atheiſt indulges his vicious Paſ. 
ſions, while he acts according to his Principles, in 
the ſame manner that a Religioniſt does, when he 
acts againſt his. It is therefore only accidental that 
Men act contrary to their Opinions; then, when 


they oppoſe their Paſſions : or, in Mr, Bayl! 


Words, when the general Knowledge of what on 
ought to do, doth not coincide with the particular 
Judgment one paſſes on each diſtin? Caſe ; which 
Judgment is ſo frequently directed by the Paſſions: 
And this Coincidence always happens in an Atheilt 
Determination of himſelf to Action: So that the 
Matter, when ſtripped of the Parade of Eloquence, 
and cleared from the Perplexity of his abounding 
Verbage, lies open to this eaſy Anſwer, We 
allow, Man frequently acts contrary to his Opinions, 
both metaphyſical and moral, in the Caſes Mr, Bj! 
puts. | 

1. In metaphyſical, — where the Principle cor-| 
tradicts common Sentiments, as the Stoical Fate, ani 
Chriſtian Predeſtination? There, the Maintainen 
never acted, in Life, conformably to their Opin: 
ons. But this affects not the Caſe in hand, thoug| 
Mr. Bayle, by producing this Inſtance, would inl: 
nuate, that an Atheiſt might be no more influenced 
in his Actions, by his ſpeculative Opinion of 5 
God, than a Fataliſt by his, of 10 Liberty Bu 
the Cafes are widely different: For, the Belief 0 
a God firmly eſtabliſhing the Duties of Morality, 6 
oppoſite to the irregular Appetites, the contra!) 
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Belief which takes away that Foundation, would 


conſequently gratify thoſe Appetites, which would 
then ſuffer, nay invite, the Atheiſt to act according 


to his Principles. But the Opinion of Fate having 
no ſuch Influence on the acknowledged Morality of 
Actions, to the Gratification of the Appetites, and 
at the ſame time contradicting common Sentiments, 
we cafily conceive how the Maintainers of it are 
brought to act in Life, differently thereunto, Nay 


it will appear, when rightly conſidered, that the 


Z Atheiſt would be ſo far from not acting according 


to his Opinions, that were his Principle of 20 Gd, 


added to the Fataliit's of zo Liberty, it would then 


occaſion the Fataliſt to act according to his Opi- 
nions, though he did not ſo before; if the Cauſe 
Mr. Bayle aſſigns for Mens not conforming their 
Practice to their Principles, be true: For the ſole 
Reaſon why the Fataliſt did not act according to 
his Opinions, was, becauſe they could not be uſed, 
While he was a Theiſt, to the Gratification of his 
Pains For that, though it appeared, if there 
vere no Liberty, there would be no Merit in Ac- 
tions; yet believing, at the ſame time, a God, the 
Rewarder and Puniſher of Men, as if there were 
Merit in Actions, he would act likewiſe as if there 
Fere, But take away from him the B-licf of a God, 
and there would be then no Cauſe why he ſhould 
dot act according to his Principle of Fate, as far as 
clates to Moral Practice, 
2. Next in Morals — We own Men here, like- 
iſe, frequently act contrary to their Opinions: For 
he View (as we obſerved above) of the greateſt con- 
&!led poſſible Good, which, to a Rcligioniſt, is the 
ractice of Virtue, will never, *cill it be conſidered 
s making a neceſſary Part of our Happineſs, excite 


! to the Purſuit of it: and our irregular Paſſions, 


Fluch arg of a contrary nature, while they continue 
Corey F 2 im- 
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importunate, and while one or other 1s perpetually 
ſoliciting us, will prevent-us from thus conſidering 
Virtue as making a neceſſary Part of our Happ: 
neſs, This is the true Cauſe of all that Diſorder in 
the Life of Man, which Moraliſts ſo much admire; 
which the Devout lament ; and which Philoſophers 
could never find a Cure for: where there is a per. 
petual Conflict between the Appetites and Reaſon, 
and the Man's Practice is continually oppoſing his 
Principles. But, on the other hand, an Atheiſt, 
whoſe Opinions lead him to conclude ſenſual Plea. 
ſure to be the greateſt poſſible Good, will, by the 


Concurrence of his Paſſions, conſider it of courſe x; | 
making a neceſſary Part of his Happineſs: And 
then nothing can prevent his acting according to | 


his Principles. 


In a word, we own the Atheiſt, Mr. Bayle de. | 


ſcribes, would be as apt, nay apter, to act againſt 
his Opinions than a Theiſt : but they are only 


thoſe ſlender Opinions concerning the Obligation 1 | 
virtuous Practice which he hath given him: for | 


if Man doth not purſue the greateſt confeſſed pol: 


ſible Good, *till he conſiders it as making a neceſ. 
ſary Part of his Happineſs; I aſk, which is the | 
likelieſt Method of bringing him ſo to conſider it!“ 
Is it the Reflexion of the Innate Idea of the Lovel: | 
neſs of Virtue ; or the more abſtracted Contempls | 


tion on its Eſſential Difference to Vice; which the 


Atheiſt can only employ himſelf about? Is it got 
rather the Belief, that the Practice of Virtue, a | 
Religion teaches, is attended with an infinite Re. 
ward? To thole Opinions, I fay, an Atheiſt is like 
enough to run counter: But his Principles of Im. 


piety, which cheriſh his Paſſions, we muſt never 


look to find at variance with his Actions: for out F 
Adverſary tells us, that the Reaſon why Practice Þ | 


and Principle ſo much differ, is the Violence of 


human Þ | 
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J human Appetites. From which, indeed, a plain 
Diſcourſer would have drawn the direct contrary 
Concluſion. That then there is the greater Ne- 
ceſſity to enforce Religion, as an additional Curb to 
® Licentiouſneſs; for that a Curb it is, in ſome mea- 
© ſure, all Sides are agreed in. And here, at part- 
ing, it will not be amiſs to obſerve how much this 
Argument enervates one of the foregoing: There 
we are made to believe that the moral Senſe and 
* eſential Differences are ſufficient to make Men vir- 


tuous : Here we are taught, that theſe, with the 
* Sanftion of a Providence to boot, cannot do it in 
any tolerable Degree. As to the Lives of his Epi- 
cureans, and other Atheiſts, which is the only Part 
of this Argument remaining untouched, we ſhall 
> firſt deſire the Reader to take notice of the Fallacy 
he would obtrude upon us, in the Judgment he 
makes of the Nature of two different Principles, by 
: ſetting together their Effects, as they appear; hoſe 
f Atheiſm, in the Majority of half a Score Men; 
* thoſe of Religion, in the Majority of infinite Mul- 
* titudes: A KIND or SoPHISM, WHICH SMALL 
Sers IN RELIGION HAVE PERPETUALLY IN 


" THEIR MouTHs, WHEN THEY COMPARE THEIR 


; 
k 


= own MoRALS WITH THOSE IN LARGE COMMU- 


* NITIES, FROM WHICH THEY DISSENT: And then 
' conſider it more fully, in the Examination of his 
palmary Argument taken from Fact. For, 


IV. In the laſt Place, he fays*, „That the 
Lives of the ſeveral Atheiſts of Antiquity fully 
* ſhew, that this Principle does not neceſſarily 
produce Depravity of Morals. * He inſtances 
in Diagoras, Theodorus, Evemerus, Nicanor, and 


| * 17ippon : Whoſe Virtue appeared ſo admirable to 


3 Penſ. diver, e. 174. & Contin. des Pen. diver. c. 144. 
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« Father of the Church, that he would enrich 
Religion with it, and make Theiſts of them, 


© in ſpite of all Antiquity.“ And then deſcends to 


& Fyicurus, and his Followers, whom their very 
« Enemies acknowledged to be unblameable in ther 
« Actions, as the Roman Atticus, Caſſius, and Elder 
« Pliny.” And cloſes this illuſtrious Catalogue with 
an Encomium on the Morality of Vanini and Spi. 
noſa. But this is not all; for he tells us farther), 


of whole Nations of Atheiſts, „which modern 


« Travellers have diſcovered in the Iſlands or Con- 
< tinents of Afric and America, which, in point of 


« Morals, are rather better, than worſe, than the 


c [dolaters who live around them. It is true, that 


<« theſe Atheiſts are Savages, without Laws, Ma. 
e oiſtrate, or Civil Policy: But this (he ſays) © makes 
« an Argument & fortiori : For if they live pea. 


s ceably together out of Civil Society, much rather | 
e would they do ſo in it, where equal Laws reſtrain | 
Men from Injuſtice.“ He is ſo pleaſed with this 
Argument, that he reduces it to this Enthymeme*: 


% Whole Nations of Atheiſts, divided into inde- 


„ pendent Families, have preſerved themſelves 


e from time immemorial without Law. 


„Therefore, much ſtronger Reaſon have we to | 
think they would ſtill preſerve themſelves, were | 


e they under one common Maſter, and one com- 
mon Law, the equal Diſtributer of Rewards and 
«, Puniſhments.” 

In anſwer to all this, we ſay (having once again 
reminded the Reader, that the Queſtion between 


b Contin, des Peuſ div. c. 85. & c. 144. 
© Contin. des Penſ. div. c. 118. 
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us is, whether Atheiſm would not have a pernicious 
Effect on the Body of a People in Society) 1. That 
as to the Lives of thoſe Philoſophers, and Heads 
of Sects, which Mr. Bayle hath thought fit ſo much 
to applaud, nothing can be collected from thence, 
in favour of the general Influence of Atheiſm on 
Morality. We will take a View of the ſeveral 
Motives theſe Men had to the Practice of Virtue : 
For hereby it will be ſeen, that not one of thoſe 
Motives (peculiar to their ſeveral Characters, Ends, 
and Circumſtances) reaches the groſs Body of a Peo- 
ple, ſeized with the Infection of this Principle. In 
ſome of them it was the Moral Senſe, and the Eſſen- 
tial Difference of Things, that inclined them to Vir- 
tue: But we have fully ſhewn above, that theſe are 


too weak to operate on the Generality of Mankind; 
though a few ſtudious, contemplative Men, of a 


more refined Imagination and Felici 


of Tem- 


perament, might be indeed influenced by them. In 
ot bers it was a warm Paſſion for Fame and Love of 
Glory. But though all Degrees of Men have this 


Paſſion equally ſtrong, yet all have 1t not equally 
delicate: So that though Reputation is what all af- 
tect, yet the groſs Body of Mankind is very little 
ſolicitous from whence it ariſes ; and Reputation, or 
at leaſt the Marks of it, which is all the People aſ- 
pire to, we have ſhewn, may be eaſily gained in a 
Road very far from the real Practice of Virtue : 
in which Road too the People are moſt ſtrongly 
tempted to purſue it, Very ſmall then 1s the Num- 
ber of thoſe, on whom theſe Motives would operate, 
as even Pomponatius, in his ample Confeſſion raken 
above, hath acknowledged: And yet theſe are 
the moſt extenſive Motives that theſe Philoſophic 
Atheiſts had to the Practice of Virtue: For, in the 
7eF, the Motive muſt be owned to have been leſs 
legitimate, and reſtrained only to their peculiar End 
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or Circumſtances, as Concern for the Credit of 
that Sect they had founded, or eſpouſed : Which 
they endeavoured to ennoble by this ſpurious Luſtre, 
It is not eaſy to be conceived, how tender they 
were of the Honour of their Principles: The Con- 
ference between Pompey and Poſidonius the Stoic, is 
a well-known Story?: And if the Fear of only ap- 
pearing ridiculous by their Principles were ſtrong 
enough to make them do ſuch Violence to them. 
ſelves, what muſt we believe the Fear of becoming 
generally odious would do, where the Principle has 
a natural Tendency, as we ſee Cardan frankly con- 
feſſes, to make the Holder of it the Object of pub. 
lick Abhorrence? But if the Senſe of Shame was 
not ſtrong enough, Self-preſervation would force 
theſe Men upon the Practice of Virtue : For though 
of old, the Magiſtrate gave great Indulgence to 
Philoſophic Speculations; yet this Principle of 
Atheiſm being univerſally underſtood to be deſtru- 
ctive to Society, he frequently let looſe his ſevereſt 
Reſentment againſt the Maintainers of it: So that 
ſuch had no other Way to diſarm his Vengeance, 
than by perſuading him in their Lives, that the 
Principle had no ſuch deſtructive Influence. In a 
word then, theſe Motives being peculiar to the 
Leaders of Sccts, we lee that the virtuous Practice 


* Solebat narrare Pompeius ſe, — audire voluiſſe Pofidoniumn : 
fed cum audiviſſet eum graviter efſe ægrum, quod vehementer 
cus artus laborarent, voluiſſe tamen nobiliſſimum philoſophum 
viſere: quem ut vidiſſet, & ſalutaviſſet — moleſteque ſe dixiſſet 
Ferre quod eum non poſſet audire; at ille, Tu vero, inquit, po- 
tes: nec committam, ut dolor corporis efficiat, ut fruſtra tantus 
vir ad me venerit. Itaque narrabat, eum graviter & copioſe de 
hoc ipſo, nihil eſſe bonum, niſi quod honeſtum eſſet, cubantem 
diſputaviſſe: cumque quaſi faces ei doloris admoverentur, ſæpe 
dixiſſe NIHIL AGIS, DOLOR: QUAMVIS sis MOLESTUS, 
NUMQWVAM TE ESSE CONFITEBOR MALUM. Tc. Diſp. 
*. u. C 255 
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ariſing from thence makes nothing for the Point in 
geſtion. 

2. But he comes much cloſer to it, in his next 
Inſtance ; which is of whole Nations of modern 
Savages, who are all Atheiſts, and yet live more 
virtuouſly than their Idolatrous Neighbours, And 
their being yet unpolicied, and in a State of Na- 
ture, makes, he thinks, the Inſtance conclude more 
* ſtrongly againſt us. Now, to let the Truth of the 
Fact paſs unqueſtioned, I ſhall endeavour to de- 
tect the Sophiſtry of his Concluſion (which I had 
before obviated in the ſecond Section f concerning 
the Inſufficiency of human Laws alone) in a fuller 
Explanation of that Reaſoning. 

It is moſt notorious that Man, in Society, is in- 
cedſſantly giving the Affront to the Laws of the 
Community. To oppoſe which, the Community 
is as conſtantly buſted in adding new Strength 
and Force to its Ordinances, If we enquire into the 
Cauſe of this Perverſeneſs, we ſhall find it no other 
than the Number and Violence of the Appetites. 
The Appetites take their Birth from our real or 
imaginary Wants: Our real Wants are unalterably 
the ſame : Extremely few, and eaſily relieved ; as 
ariſing only from the native Imbecillity of our Con- 
dition, Our fantaſtic Wants are infinitely nume- 
rous, to be brought under no certain Meaſure or 
Standard ; and increaſing exactly in Proportion to 
our Improvements in the Arts of Life. But the 
Arts of Life owe their Original to Society 5: And 


See p. 14. 5 There is one remarkable Circumſtance 
in the Mo/aic Hiſtory that, I ſhould fancy, muit needs give our 
Free-thinkers a high Idea either of the Veracity or Penetration of 
the Author, It is, where having repreſented Cain as the firſt 
who built a City, or made Advances towards Civil Society, he 
informs us, that his Poſterity were the Inventors of the Arts of 
2 in the Inſtances he gives of Fabal, Jubal, and Tubal. 
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74 The Divine Legation Bock l. 
the more perfect the Policy, the higher do thoſe 


Improvements riſe; and, with them, are our Wants, 


as we ſay, proportionably increaſed, and our Appe- 
tites inflamed, For the Violence of thoſe Appetites, 
that ſeek the Gratification of our imaginary Wants, 
is much ſtronger than that raiſed by our real Wants: 
Not only becauſe thoſe Wants are more numerous, 
which gives conſtant Exerciſe to the Appetites and 
more unreaſonable, which makes the Gratification 
difficult; and altogether unnatural, to which there 
is no Meaſure; but, principally, becauſe vicious 
Cuſtom hath affixed a Kind of Reputation to the 
Gratification of the fantaſtic Wants, which it hath 
not done to the Relief of the real Ones. So that 
when Things are in this State, we have ſhewn 
above, that even the moſt provident human Re- 
ſtraints, without other Aſſiſtance, are inſufficient. 
But in a State of Nature, unconſcious of the Arts 
of Life, Mens Wants are only real; and theſe few, 
and eaſily ſupplied. For Food and Covering are 
all that are neceſſary to ſupport our Being. And 
Providence is abundant in its Proviſions, for theſe 
Wants: and while there is more than enough tor 
all, it can hardly be that there ſhould be Diſputes 

about any one's Share. 
And now the Reader fees clearly how it might 
well be, that this Rabble of Atheiſts ſhould live 
peaceably in a State of Nature, though the utmoſt 
Force of human Laws, in the improved Condition 
of Society, could not hinder them from running 
into Confuſion. But the Sophiſtry of this Enthy- 
meme is farther ſeen from hence. Not Mr. Bay!: 
himſelf would pretend, that theſe Atheiſts, who 
live peaceably in their preſent State, without the 
Reſtraint of human Laws, would live ſo without 
that Reſtraint, after they had underſtood and pra- 
ctiſed the Arts of Life in Credit amongſt civil * 
; licied 
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licied People. In Society therefore, which the 
Arts of Life inſeparably accompany, an impoſed 
Curb he will own would be neceſſary. I then argue, 
If a People, who out of Society could live peaceably 
without the Curb of Law, cannot live peaceably 
without that Curb in Society ; what Reaſon have 


you to believe that, though out of Society they 


might live peaceably without the Curb of Religion, 
they could live peaceably without that Curb in So- 
ciety ? The Anſwer to this muſt bring on again the 
Queſtion, how ſtrong the Curb on Man in Society 
ſhould be; which we have fully examined in another 
Place. This Argument, therefore, proves nothing 


but the Folly of pretending to conclude, concern- 
ing Man in Society, from what we ſee of his Ac- 
tions, out of it. 


And here in Concluſion, once for all, it may not 


be amiſs to obſerve, what an uniform Strain of So- 


phiſtry runs through all his Reaſonings on this Head. 
The Queſtion is, and I have been frequently obliged 
to repeat it, Mr. Bayle ſo induſtriouſly affecting to 
forget or miſtake it, Whether Atheiſm be deſtruftive 
to the Body of à Society? And yet he, whoſe Buſi- 
neſs 1s to prove the Negative, brings all his Argu- 
ments from Conſiderations, which either affect not 
the groſs Body of Mankind, or affe& not that 
Body, in Society: In a word, from the Lives of 
Sophiſts or Savages; from the Example of a few 
ſpeculative Men far above the Views of the com- 
mon Run of Citizens; or from that of a barbarous 
Crew of Savages much farther below it. All his 
Facts and Reaſonings then being granted, they 
ſtill fall ſhort and wide of his Concluſion. 

But the laſt Stroke of his Apology is more extra- 
vagant than all the reſt : For having proved Atheiſm 
very conſiſtent with a State of Nature, leſt it ſhould 
nappen to be found not fo conſiſtent with Civil 
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Society, but that one of them muſt riſe upon the 
Ruins of the other, he gives a very palpable Hint 
which of the two he thinks ſhould be preſerved; 
by making it a ſerious Queſtion, diſcuſſed in a ſet 


' Diſſertation b, wyeETHER CIVIL SOCIETY BE AB- 


SOLUTELY NECESSARY 'FOR THE PRESERVATION 
or Maxxind'? and very gravely reſolving it in 
the Negative, N 


SECT. VI. 


1 Have now given, and with the beſt Advantage 
of Repreſentation, all the Arguments Mr. Bayle 
hath employed to prove Religion not neceſſary to 
Civil Society; by which it may be ſeen how little 
the united Force of Wit and Eloquence, is able to 
produce for the Support of ſo eutragious a Paradox. 
The Reader, will imagine, that now nothing 
could hinder us from going on to our ſecond Propo- 
ſition; after having ſo ſtrongly ſupported the Zr}. 
But we have yet to combat a ſtill more monſtrous 
Paradox before we can proceed. | 
As the great Foundation of our Propoſition, hat 
the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments is neceſſary to Civil Society, is this, that Religion 
7s neceſſary to Civil Society; ſo the Foundation of this 
latter Propoſition is, that Virtue is ſo. Now, to 
the laſting Opprobrium of our Age and Country, we 
have ſeen a Writer publicly maintain, in a Book 
ſo intituled, that PRIVATE Vices were PusBLic 
BENEFITS. An unheard of Impiety, wickedly ad- 
vanced, and impudently avowed, againſt the uni- 
verſal Voice of Mankind: In which moral Virtue 
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Si les Societez ſont abſolument neceſſaires pour conſerver le 
genre humaine, | 
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is repreſented as the Invention of Knaves; and 
Chriſtian Virtue as the Impoſition of Fools: In 
which (that his Inſult on common Senſe might 
equal what he puts on common Honeſty) he aſſures 
his Reader, that his Book is a Syſtem of moſt 
exalted Morals and Religion: And that the Fuſtice 
of his Country, which publicly delated him, was 
re Calumny. | 

But I will undertake, and that in very few Words, 
to ſhew the Admirers of the low impure Buffoonery 
and childiſh Rhetoric of this wordy Declaimer, that 
his whole Fabric is nothing but one continued Heap 
of Falſhoods and Abſurdities. 

I. Firſt then, it is to be obſerved, that though 
his general Poſition be, hat private Vices are public 
Benefits, yet in his Proof of this Point he all along 
explains it by Vice only in a certain Meaſure, and to a 
certain Degree. And, as all other Writers have de- 
duced the Obligation on private Men in Society, to 
be virtuous, and on the Magiſtrate ſeverely to pu- 
niſh Vice, from the Malignity of the Nature of Vice; 
ſo he enforces this Obligation, on both, from the 
Malignity of its Exceſs. And indeed he had been 
only fit for Bedlam, had he not ſeen the Neceſſity 
of his Reſtriction. 

Now I require no more to evince the Falſhood of 
that Aſſertion which his whole Book is written to 
ſupport, namely, that Vice is abſolutely neceſſary for 
a rich and powerful Society, 

For whatſoever is abſolutely neceſſary to the well 
Being of another in Matters of Morals and Politics, 
muſt be ſo, by its eſſential Properties; the Uſe of 
which Thing will be, then, in Proportion to its 
Degree. And this the common Moraliſts obſerve 
of Virtue with Regard to the State k. But whatſo- 


« The firſt Part of this Aſſertion we thus prove. If A be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to B, it is, becauſe neither C, nor D, nor any 
| ever 
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ever is uſeful to another, only when in a cer- 
tain Degree, is not ſo by its eſſential Properties; 
if not by its eſſential Properties, then, of courſe, 
by Accident only; and, if by Accident, not ne- 
ceſſary. 

From hence it will appear, that a great and 

werful Community, which is, in itſelf, a natu- 
ral Good, and as ſuch deſirable, may procure 
and preſerve its Grandeur without Vice, though 
Vice ſo frequently contributes to 1t : Becauſe the 
Uſe of Vice not ariſing from its effential Qualities, 
but from ſome accidental attendant Circumſtance, 
it may be ſupplied by ſomething that is not Vice 
attended with the ſame Circumſtance, As for In- 
ſtance, the Conſumption of the Products of Art 
and Nature is the Circumſtance that makes States 
Flouriſhing. Now if this can be found in Actions 
not vicious, then may a State become rich and pow- 
erful without the Aſſiſtance of Vice, That this 
Circumſtance may, in Fact, be found in Actions 
not vicious, ſhall next be ſhewn. 

II. The Author deſcending to the Enumeration 
of his Proofs, appears plainly to have ſeen, that 


thing but A, can ſupply the Wants of B. But if nothing but 
A can do this, it is, becauſe the Supplial of thoſe Wants are 
cauſed by the eſſential Properties of A; which eſſential Proper- 
ties are incommunicable to all other Beings : The Communica- 
tion of them to C, D, &c. making C and D the ſame as A, 
which is abſurd: For if the Supplial of the Wants of B were 
cauſed by what was not eſſential to A, but accidental; then 
might the Wants of B, as well be ſupplied by C, D, Cc. as by 
A; becauſe that which is accidental only, may belong in com- 
mon to ſeveral different Beings. The ſecond Part I prove thus: 
Theſe eſſential Qualities can never be exceſſive; Therefore that 
eſſential Quality in A, which in a lower Degree profits B. mult 
in a higher Degree be ſtill more uſeful to B. Contrariwiſe, 
accidental Qualities may be exceſſive; ſo that that accidental 
Quality in A, which profiteth B, in a lower degree, may in- 
jure B in a higher, 

Vice 
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Vice, in general, was only accidentally productive 
* of Good: and therefore avoids entering into an 
Examination of Particulars : But ſelects, out of his 
favourite Tribe, LuxuRy, to ſupport his execra- 
ple Paradox; and on this alone reſts his Cauſe. 
By the Aſſiſtance of this ambiguous Term, he 
keeps ſomething like an Argument on foot, even 
* after he hath left all the reſt of his Vices to ſhift 
for themſelves. And it muſt be owned, there is 
no Word more inconſtantly and capriciouſly ap- 
* plied to particular Actions, or of more uncertain 
: Meaning, when denominating thoſe Actions, than 
the Term Luxury, For, in the Abſtract, it is, 
* © hke all other moral Modes, of an exact determi- 
ned Signification; and means, the Abuſe of the 
Gifts of Providence. The Difficulty is only to know, 
' what is an Abuſe, Men have two Ways of eſtima- 

4 ting it: The one, by the Principles of Natural Re- 
m ligion; the other, by the poſitive Inſtitutions of Re- 
ealed. Thoſe Principles all Men are reaſonably 

well agreed in; but, concerning theſe In/titutions, 
when taken ſeparately, and independent on thoſe 
Principles, there are Variety of Sects and Opinions, 
which Superſtition and Fanaticiſm have much em- 
broiled : Conſequently, thoſe who eſtimate Luxury 
by this latter Rule, will differ extremely about it, 
and run into great Obſcurity and Confuſion : And 
amongſt ſuch Diverſity of Opinions, it would be 
ſtrange indeed, if ſome or other had not Ideas 
of Luxury, that would ſerve the moſt monſtrous 
Hypotheſis; and much ſtranger, if ſo corrupt a 
Writer did not take the Advantage of them. And 
now, Reader, obſerve the Malice and Cunning of 
the Man. Firſt, in order to perplex and obſcure 
our Idea of Luxury, he hath laboured in a previous 
Diſſertation on the Origin of moral Virtue, to de- 
{troy thoſe very Principles, by whoſe ſole Aſſiſtance 
we 
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we can clear and aſcertain that Idea : Where he 
decries and ridicules the eſſential Difference of 
Things, the eternal Notions of Right and Wrong; 
and makes moral Virtue, which common Moraliſts 
deduce from thence, the Offspring only of Craft 
and Pride. Nothing now being left to fix the Idea 
of Luxury, but the poſitive Precepts of Chriſtianity, 
and he having ſtript theſe of their only true and 
infallible Interpreter, the Principles of natural Re- 


ligion, it was eaſy for him to bribe them to ſpeak | 
any Abſurdities that could ſerve his Purpoſe, and 
as eaſy to find theſe Abſurdities ſupported by the Su- 
3 and Fanaticiſm of thoſe many Sects and 

arties of Chriſtianity, who, deſpiſing the Principles | 


of the Religion of Nature, as the weak and beggar; 


Elements, ſoon came to regard the natural Appe- | 
tites, as the graceleſs Furniture of the Old Man, 


with his Afﬀettions and Luſts. | 
Having got Chriſtianity at this Advantage, he 
empoiſons all its Precepts, by giving us, for true 


Goſpel, that commentitious Phantom raiſed by the 
Hypocriſy of Monks, and the Miſanthropy of 4/- | 
cetics : which cries out, An Abuſe! wherever the | 
Gifts of Providence are ſed farther than for the 


bare Support of Life. So that by this Rule every 


thing becomes Luxury which is more than mece/- 


ſary. An Idea of Luxury exactly fitting our Au- 
thor's Hypotheſis : For if no State can be rich and 
powerful while its Members ſeek only a bare Sub- 
ſiſtence; and, if what is more than a bare Subſiſt- 
ence, be Luxury, and Luxury be Vice; the Conſe- 
quence, you ſee, comes in pat, private Vices are 


public Benefits. Here you have the ſole Iſſue of all 
this Tumour of Words. But it is hard to think, 


that a Writer who diſcovers ſo much Depravity of 
Heart, had not farther Ends in this wicked Repre- 


ſentation of Natural and Revealed Religion, Who 
can 
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can doubt that he had, when we ſee, he gains by 
it theſe two conſiderable Advantages, the fixing in 
his Followers a Prepoſſeſſion for Vice, and a Pre- 
judice againſt Chrifranity. For what can be urged 
© ſtronger in Favour of Vice, than that there is really 
no ſuch thing as moral Duty? What more in Dit- 
credit of Chriſtianity, than that all the Enjoyments 
of Life are condemned by it as Vices? 


III. But true Chriſtianity 1s quite another thing 


than what Bigots and Fanatics are wont to repre- 
* ſent it. It enjoins and forbids nothing in moral 
Practice, but what natural Religion had before en- 
joined and forbid. Neither indeed could it, becauſe 


one of God's Revelations cannot contradict ano- 
ther; and becauſe he gave us the firſt, to judge of 
all others by it. Accordingly we find, that though 


* jt be, indeed, one of the great Ends of Chriſtianity 


(but not the main and peculiar End, as we ſhall 


| ſhew hereafter) to advance the Practice of moral 
* Virtue amongſt Men, yet the New Teſtament doth 
not contain any regular or complete Syſtem or Di- 
: geſt of moral Laws: The occalional Precepts there 
: enforced, how excellent and divine ſoever, ariſing 


only from the Conjunctures and Circumſtances that 
gave Birth to thoſe Preachings or Writings, in 
which ſuch Precepts are delivered. For the reſt, 
for a general Knowledge of the whole Body of 


moral Duty, the great Pandect of the Law of Na- 


ture is held open by them, to be ſcarched and 


ſtudied. Finally, ſays the Apoſtle Paul, whatſoever 


Things are true, whatſoever Things are honef, what + 
foever Things are juſt, whatſoever Things are lovely, 
whatſoever Things are of good Report, think on 
theſe Things. But where vicious Cuſtom, or per- 
verſe Interpreters, had depraved the Religion of 
Nature, there, particular Care was taken to re- 
move the Rubbiſh of Time and Malice, and to 
Vor. I. G 


reſtore 
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reſtore the injured Moralities to their primitive Sim. 
plicity and Splendor. 

The Religion of Nature, then, being reſtored, 
and made the Rule to explain and interpret the 
occaſional Precepts of Chriſtianity ; what is Luxury 
by Natural Religion, that, and that only, muſt be 
Luxury by Revealed. So that a true and preciſe F 
Definition of it, which this Writer, triumphing in! 
the Obſcurity that, by theſe Arts, he hath thrown 
over the Term, thinks impoſlible to be given, fo 
as not to ſuit with his Hypotheſis, 1s eaſily ſettled, 
LuxuRy is the uſing (and thereby abuſing) he 
Gifts of Providence, to the Injury of the Uſer, either 
in his Perſon or Fortune; or to the Injury of any 
other, towards whom he ſtands in any Relation, which 
obliges him to Aid and Aſſiſtance. 

But now it is very evident, even from the In- 
ſtances this Writer brings of the public Advan- 
tages of Conſumption, which he indiſcriminately, 
and therefore falſly, calls Luxury, that the utmoſt 
Conſumption may be made, and ſo all the Ends 
of a rich and powerful Society ſerved, without In- 
jury to the Uſer, or any one, to whom he ſtands 
related: Conſequently without Luxury, and with- 
out Vice, When the Conſumption 1s attended with 
ſuch Injury, then it becomes Luxury, then it be- 
comes a Vice. But then, let us take notice, that 
this Vice, like all others, is ſo far from being ad- 
vantageous to Society, that it is the moſt certain 
Bane and Ruin of it. It was this Luxury that de- 
ſtroyed imperial Rome. And the very Definition 
given above, informs us of the Manner how; 
namely, by enervating the Body, debauching the 
Mind, beggaring the Fortune, and bringing in the 
Practice of univerſal Rapine and Injuſtice. But the 
wretched Abſurdity of ſuppoſing Luxury bencficial 
to Society, cannot be better expoſed, than by con- 

ſidering, 
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ſidering, that, as Luxury is the Abuſing the Gifts of 
Providence, to the Injury of thoſe to whom we 
ſtand related; and as the Public is that, to which 


every Man ſtands neareſt related; the Conſequence 


is, that Luxury is, at one and the ſame Time, be- 
'neficial and injurious to the Public. Nor can the 
*Abſurdity. I here charge upon him, be evaded by 


ſaying it is deduced from a Propoſition of his, and 


a Definition of mine, ſet together: Becauſe, how- 


ever we may differ whether the Uſe of things, where 


no one is injured, be Luxury; yet we both agree in 
this, that where there is that Injury in the Uſe, it 
is Luxury, and Luxury, in this Senſe, he holds to 
be beneficial to Society. 

The Caſe I here put, of Luxury's injuring the 
Public, by depriving the State of that Aid and 
Aſſiſtance from Particulars, which, the Relation 
they ſtand in to it, requires them to give, 1s no 
imaginary or unlikely Suppoſition. This Effect of 
Luxury it was that contributed, more immediately 
than any other, to the Deſtruction of the Roman 
Commonwealth. For in the laſt Struggles for Li- 
berty by a Few, againſt the Humour of a debauched 
luxurious People, when nothing but a ſufficient Fund 
was wanting to enable thoſe Godlike Men to re- 
ſtore the Republic, the richeſt Citizens, who yet 
wiſhed well to their Country, could not be prevailed 
on to retrench from their private Luxury, to ſup- 


port the Public in this critical Exigency : which 
| therefore, having been long ſhaken by the Luxury 
of its Enemies, fell now a Sacrifice to the Luxury 


of its Friends. Thus the great Roman Patriot de- 

ſcribes the fatal Condition of thoſe Times: Nos ha- 

bemus Luxuriam, atque Avaritiam; publice E geſta- 

tem, privatim Opulentiam. 

In a word then, it is not Luxury, but the Con- 

funption of the Products of Art and Nature, which 
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is of ſo high Benefit to Society. That this laty| 

may well be, without the former, 1 plainly 
All 


from the Definition given above. the Diff. 
rence is, and that a very eſſential one, when th! 
Conſumption is made without Luxury, infinitch| 
greater Numbers ſhare in it; when it becom 
Luxury, it is confined to fewer. The Reaſon «| 
this, and the different Effects this different Cor! 
ſumption muſt have on the Public, is very eviden 
Had the Conſumption of the Commodities and Pr. 


VEE TI 


ducts of Greece when conquered, which indeed ver 
neceſſary to render the Romans polite and wealth 
been more equally made by that People, it wol 


have been extremely beneficial. But being unjulF. 


claimed by one Part, excluſive of the reſt !, it ;F 
came Luxury and Deſtruction. The Roman Hiſt 
rian ſhews us how it was brought about: 7; j 
mum inſuevit exercitus populi Romani amare, pol 
figna, tabulas pictas, vaſa cælata mirari, ea privil 
ac publice rapere, delubra ſpoliare, ſacra profanis 


omnia polluere, Till at length, 


Sævior armis | 
LuxuRIA incubuit, victumque ulciſcitur orben, | 


Omnia virtutis præmia ambitio poſſidebat. 


B OO 
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BOOK II. 


e 


AVING now, as we hope, fully proved our 
firſt PRopos1TION, That the inculcating the 
Duoctrine of a Future State of Rewards and 


* Puniſhments is neceſſary to the well-being of Society, 


by Conſiderations drawn from the Nature of Man, 


and the Genius of Civil Society ; and cleared it from 
the Objections of licentious Wits 


I proceed to the ſecond; which is, THaT ALL 


* MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE MOST WISE AND 


LEARNED NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, HAVE CON- 


* CURRED IN BELIEVING AND TEACHING, THAT 


THIS DOCTRINE WAS OF SUCH USE To CIviL 
SOCIETY, 

And if here we be more prolix than ſo clear a 
Caſe ſeems to require, and more frequent and exact 
in our Quotations from the learned Languages, 
than the prevailing faſtidious Delicacy of Taſte 
ſeems willing to allow ; we hope the Diſcoveries 
attempted in ſeveral important Matters of Anti- 
quity will excuſe it: or, if not fo, that, at leaſt, 
the Reader will ſuſpend his Cenſure, *till he hath 
ſeen, by the Sequel of the Work, how much this 
Fact contributes to the momentous Concluſion I 
have promiſed to demonſtrate. 

I ſhall endeavour to prove the Second Propo- 
ſition, 
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I. From the Conduct of Legiſlators, and Inſtity. | 


tors of Civil Policy. 


II. From the Opinions of all the Learners and | 
Teachers of Wiſdom in the Schools of anci- 


ent Philoſophy. 


I. FRom TRT Conpvct or LEGISLATOR, 


AND InsTITUTORS or CIVIL PoLicy : who were | 


wont to propagate and confirm Religion, wherever 


they eſtabliſhed Laws; this being always firſt in 
their View, and laſt in their Execution. Religion 


was the Inſtrument they applied to collect together 


the Body Politic ; and they uſed no other to conſo-—- 


lidate and adorn it: They taugbt it in civilizing 


Man; and eſtabliſhed it to prevent his Return to 


Barbarity and a Savage Life. 
That the Magiſtrate, as ſuch, hath taken the 


greateſt Care and Pains to inculcate and preſerve | 


Religion, we ſhall prove at large: That this Care 
and Pains muſt ariſe, and was employed, on ac- 
count of its confeſſcd and experienced Utility to the 
State, will need no Proof. ; 

But here it will be neceſſary, for the better com- 
prehending the Force of our Demonſtration, previ- 
ouſly to remind the Reader of this material Truth, 
That there never was, in any Age of the World, from 
the moſt early Accounts of Time, to this preſent Hour, 
any civil policied Nation or People, who had a Reli- 
gion, of which the chief Foundation and Support was 
not the Dottrine of a Future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments ; the Jewiſh People only excepted, This, 
I preſume, our Adverſaries will not deny. Mr. Bayle, 
the indulgent Foſter-father of Infidelity, confeſſeth 
it in the fulleſt manner, and with the utmoſt Inge- 
nuity : Toutes les Religions du monde, tant la 
vraie que les fauſſes, roulent ſur ce grand Pivot, 
qu'il y a un Juge inviſible qui punit & qui re- 
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T cc compenſe, apres cette vie, les actions de Phomme 


ec tant exterieures qu*interieures. C'eſt de la que 
hon ſupoſe que decoule la principale utilite de la 
Religion:“ And thinks, it was the Utility of 
that Doctrine which ſet the Magiſtrate upon in- 


bh * 

x 
E 
* 


venting a Religion for the State: C'eſt le prin- 


„ cipal motif qui eut anime ceux qui Pauroient in- 


Ld 
A 
* 


« yentee .“ 


This Truth then, we beg the Reader always to 


have in mind: So that when, in the Sequel of this 
Diſcourſe, he meets with ancient Teſtimonies for 
the Neceſſity of Religion to Society, he may be 
ſure, that the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 


wards and Puniſhments, was the chief Idea inclu- 
ded in that Term. And on this Account it is, 
that frequently where the Ancients ſpeak of thoſe 


Utilities, which, their Nature ſhews, can proceed 


only from the Doctrine of a future State, when they 
come to ſpeak of the Cauſe, they paſs it under the 
common Name of Religion : as, on the other hand, 


they often call Religion in general by the Name of 


a future State: On which account, I have not ſcru- 


pled throughout this Diſcourſe, to uſe the ſame 


Liberty of applying one Term for the other, with- 
out any Apprehenſion of being thought not to un- 
derſtand my Argument, or of being miſunderſtood 
by others. 

The Concluſion I would draw from hence is this, 
That as all Mankind think it impoſſible that a Re- 
ligion not founded on, and ſupported by the Doc- 
trine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments 
ſhould ſubſiſt itſelf, or at leaſt derive any kind of 
Influence on the People; and conſequently, when 
they ſpeak of the public Utilities of Religion in 
general, muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the Doctrine of a 


Dit. Crit. & Hiſt. Art. Sr IxOo2zA. Rem. (E.) 
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future State to be mediately, as Religion in general 
is immediately uſeful; that therefore when I bring 
the Facts and Opinions of Antiquity, which ſhey 


TT —y—e—Tꝛ 


the Uſcfulneſs of Religion in general, to prove the 


Uſefulneſs of the Doctrine of a future State in par. 
ticular, I come home to the Purpoſe, and to the 


full Proof of my ſecond Propoſition. 


This being ſo, the Reader will perceive that, had | 
I done no more than produce ſuch Fas and Opi. 


ions, I had eſtabliſhed my Point. But beſide | 


this, the greateſt Part of the preſent and following 
Books will be employed in ſhewing, from ancient 
Facts and Opinions, the more than ordinary Care 
and Concern of all the Wiſe and Learned for per- 
petuating the Doctrine of a future State of Re. 
wards ard Puniſhments in particular. 

Having premiſed this, to prevent Miſtakes, ! 
proceed in the firſt Place, 

1. To ſhew in general the Civil Magiſtrate's 
Care in this Matter. | 


>> The popular Doctrine of a Providence, and, 
conſequently, of a future State of Rewards and Pu: | 


niſhments, was ſo univerſally received, that through- | 
out all Antiquity we do not find any civilized | 


Country where it was not of national Belief. The 
moſt ancient Greek Poets, as Muſzus b, Orpheus, | 
Homer, Heſiod, Sc. who have given Syſtems of 
Theology and Religion, on the popular Creed of | 


thoſe Nations, always reckon the Doctrine of a 


future State of Rewards and Puniſhments as a fun- F 
damental Article: And all ſucceeding Writers have 


wen Teſtimony to the fame continued Plan. 


A ſchylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Ariſtophanes, whoſe 


Profeſſion it was to repreſent the Manners and O- 


pinions of all civilized Nations, whether Greeks ot 


> Plato Rep. lib. 11. * Lucul, Vita Plutarch. 
* | e 
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Barbarians, are full and expreſs to the ſame Pur- 
poſe, It is perpetuated in the Works of every an- 
cient Hiſtorian and Philoſopher, which it would be 
endleſs to recite. But Plutarch, the moſt knowing 
of them all, is moſt expreſs in this matter: Exa- 
« mine“ (ſays he, in his Tract againſt Colotes the 
Epicurean) © the Face of the Globe, and you may 
« find Cities unfortified, unlettered, without a regu- 
lar Magiſtrate, or diſtinct Habitations; without 
« Poſſeſſions, Propriety, or the Uſe of Money, 
« and unſkilled in all the magnificent and polite 
« Arts of Life: But a City without the Knowledge 


of a God, or Religion; without the Uſe of 


„Vos, Oaths, Oracles, and Sacrifices to procure 
Good, or of deprecatory Rites to avert Evil, no 
Man can or ever will find.“ And in his Con- 


ſolation to Apollonius, he declares it © was ſo ancient 


an Opinion that good Men ſhould be recompenſed af- 


ter Death, that he could not reach either the Author 
or Original of it, To the fame Purpoſe had Ci- 


. cero and Seneca declared themſelves before him, the 
| firſt in theſe Words: f As our innate Ideas 


* diſcover_to us that there are Gods, whoſe At- 
* tributes we deduce from Reaſon; ſo, from the 
* Conſent of all Nations and People, we conclude 
* that the Soul is immortal.” The other thus : 


4 — evegis d' dv ki S TONE; d rex, dy] ue, d 
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*— Ut Deos eſſe naturi opinamur, qualeſque fint ratione 
cognoſcimus ; fic permanere animos arbitramur conſenſu natio- 


« When 
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« When s we weigh the Queſtion of the Immorta. 
„ lity of the Soul, ihe Conſent of all Mankind, in 
« their Fears and Hopes of a future State, is of no 
& ſmall Moment with us.” 

In a word, Sextus Empiricus, when he would dif. * 
credit the Argument for the Being of a God, 
brought from univerſal Conſent, obſerves that it 
would prove too much ; becauſe- it would prove 
the Truth of the Poetic Fables of Hell, in which 
there was as general a Concurrence h. 

But of all Nations, the Egyptian was moſt cele- 
brated for its Care in cultivating Religion in gene- 
ral, and the Doctrine of a future State in particu- 
lar: inſomuch that one of the moſt ancient Greek 
Hiſtorians affirms, They were the firſk who built 
Altars and erefted Statues and Temples to the Gods', 
and who taught that the Soul of Man was immortal. 

And Lucian tells us *, That they were ſaid to be the 
firſt who had the Knowledge of the Gods. Which only | 
amounts to this, that they were the firſt and wileſt 
policied People : as will appear preſently. | 

But to prove the Magiſtrate's Care from hence: | 
For this Account of the Antiquity and Univerſa- 
lity of Religion 1s not given to evince its Truth; 
for which Purpoſe other Writers have often and 
ſucceſsfully employed it, but to manifeſt its Utility; 
which will be beſt done by ſhewing what Share the 
Magiſtrate had in it. | 
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& Cum de animarum æternitate diſſerimus, non leve momen- 
tum apud nos habet conſenſus hominum, aut timentium inferos 
aut colentium. Ep. 117. 

h Adv. Phyſicos, I. 8. c. 2. Comment. 
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I. Now 
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I. Now though, as we obſerved, no policied Na- 


rion was ever without a Religion in general, and 
this Doctrine in particular; and though it was of 


general Belief even before Civil Policy was inſti- 


tuted amongſt Mankind; yet were there formerly, 
as now there are, many Savage Nations, that, when 
> firſt diſcovered, appeared to have long loſt all Traces 
of Religion: A Fact which implies ſome extraor- 
© dinary Care in the Magiſtrate for its Support and 
* Preſervation, For if Religion hath been ſupported 
in all Places, at all Times, and under all Circum- 
* ſtances, where there was a Magiſtrate or Civil Po- 
licy; and ſcarce in any Place, or under any Cir- 
* cumſtance, where theſe were wanting; what other 
: Cauſe than the Magiſtrate's Management can be 
aſſigned for ſuch Support? 


If it ſhould be ſaid, which, I think, is the only 
plauſible Thing can be ſaid, that the Reaſon why 
the Citizen had Religion, and the Savage none, 
might be, That, amongſt the Advantages of Civil 
Lite, the Improvement and Cultivation of the Mind 
is one; which neceſſarily brings in the Knowledge 
of God and Religious Obſervance : To this, we 
think it ſufficient to reply, That all the national 
Religions of the ancient and modern Gentile World 
are ſo groſs and irrational, that they could not be 
the Reſult of improved Reaſon z but were plainly 
fitted to the Capacity of Minds yet rude and uncul- 
tivated; with a Mixture of Impoſitions of the Ma- 
giltrate's tempering, regarding the Genius of the 
People, and the Nature of their Government. 

To give a modern Inſtance of what we have 
been ſaying : The Mexicans and Peruvians in the 


South, and the People of Canada in North America, 
were on a Level with regard to ſpeculative Improve- 
ment; or, if there were any Advantage, the Cana- 
pians had it. Theſe, when diſcovered, had not ſo 
E . | much 
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much as the very Rudiments of a Religion : The 


Mexicans and Peruvians one formed and ſettled: 
but ſuch a Religion, as diſcovered ſomething wor: 


than mere Ignorance, but never could be the Reſult 


of ſpeculative Thinking: However a Religion i 


was that taught the great Articles of the Worſhip 
of a God, a Providence, and a future State. Now 


how happened it that theſe two great Empires had 


a Religion, and the Canadians none, but that their | 
Lawgivers ſaw it neceſſary to eſtabliſh and perpetu- 


ate what they found !, for the Benefit of the State? 
Which Advantage the Canadians wanting, they | 


loſt in Courſe of Time all the Footſteps of Rel. 


gion. If this will not be allowed the Reaſon, it 


will be difficult ta aſſign any. Let us ſuppoſe, ac. 
cording to the Objection, that Gentile Religion owes 
its Being to the improved and cultivated Mind, 


Now, if we make Collections from Fact, it will | 
be found more likely that theſe Northern Savage | 
ſhould longer preſerve the Notions of God, and | 
the Practices of Religion, than the Southern Citi: 


zens, uninfluenced by their Magiſtrates. 


The Way of Reaſon to come to the Knowledge | 


a ſuperior Being, adapted to the common Capacities 


of Mankind, is that very eaſy one, the Contempl: | 


Ls Het 


tion of the Works of Nature : For this Employ- | 


ment, the Savage would have fitter Opportunities 


afforded by his vacant ſedentary Life ; and by his | 


conſtant View of Nature, in every Part naked and 


unſophiſticated ; which all his Travel and Amulc- þ 


ments perpetually preſented to him, The Cont 


de Boulainvilliers, a Writer by no means prejudiced F 


in favour of Religion, gives this very Reaſon why 


the Arabians preſerved ſo long, and with ſo much 


Purity, their Notions of the Divinity ®, 


See Book III. Se&. 6. II. 1. and pag. antepenult. 


IL Vie de Mohamed, p. 147. Ed. Amt. 1731. Je wo 
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On the other hand, every Thing of Nature, by 
which we come to the Knowledge of a firſt Cauſe, 
would be quite hid from the Southern Citizen, bu- 
fied in the Works of barbarous Arts, and inhuman 
Inventions ; and taken up with the laviſh Attend- 
ance on a cruel Tyrant. 

Nor, if we may credit the Relations of Travel- 
lers, do the Northern People any more neglect to 
exerciſe their rational Faculties than the Southern : 
It is conſtant, they are obſerved to have better In- 
tellets than thoſe nearer the Sun : which, being 
owing to the Influence of Climes, is experienced 
to hold all round the World. Notwithſtanding this, 
the Iſſue proved juſt the contrary z and, as we ſaid 
the Peruvians and Mexicans had a Religion, the 
Canadians none at all. 

Who then can doubt that this was owing to the 
Care and Contrivance of the Magiſtrate ? But in- 
deed (which was the Reaſon why I preterred this 
Inſtance) Matter of Fact confirms our Reaſoning. 
The Founders of theſe two Monarchies pretended 
to be the Meſſengers and Offspring of the Gods; 
and, in the manner of the Grecian, and other Le- 
giſlators, of whom more hercafter, pretended to 
Inſpiration, eſtabliſhed Religion, and conſtituted a 
Form of Worſhip. 

II. But not only the Exiſtence, but the Genius 
too of Religion, ſhews the Magiſtrate's Hand in its 
Support. 

Firſt, As to the Nature of their Gods, 

Secondly, The Attributes aſſigned to them; and 

Thirdly, The Mode of Worjhip in civil Ule. 

Firſt, The Idolatry of the Gentile States was 


chiefly the Worſhip of dead Men; and theſe, Kings, 


volontiers à la louange de la ſolitude des Arabes — elle a conſerve 


chez eux plus longtems, & avec moins de melange, le ſentiment 
naturel de la veritable Divinite, Sc. 4 
Legiſ- 
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Legiſlators, and Founders of Civil Policy. That this 
was the Magiſtrate's Manufacture is evident from 
the Benefit reſulting to the State both from their 
Conſecration and the Worſbip. For, 1. What could 
be a greater Excitement to Virtue in Governors, 
than to be aſſured, that the Public Benefits, which 
they ſhould invent, improve or preſerve, would 
be rewarded with an Immortality of Fame and 
Glory? Cicero gives this as the very Reaſon of the 
Apotheoſis. It may be eaſily underſtood, that 
« the Reaſon, why moſt Cities proſecuted the Me- 
c mory of their valiant Men with divine Honours, 
cc was to ſpur up their Citizens to Virtue, that every 
cc the moſt deſerving of them might encounter 
« Dangers with the greater Willingneſs for the 
« ſake of his Country, This was the very Induce- 
« ment the Athenians had to deify Erectbeus and 
« his Daughters u. | | 

2. What could make the People ſo obſervant of 
their Civil Inſtitutions, as a Belief that the Makers, 
Framers, and Adminiſtrators of them were become 
Gods; and did diſpenſe a peculiar Providence in 
their Protection and Support? | 

But the ſure Records of Antiquity ſupport our 
Argument. The Egyptians were the firſt People 
that perfected Civil Policy, and eſtabliſhed Reli- 
gion: And they were the firſt too that deified their 
Kings, Lawgivers and Publick Benefaftors® : As 


n Atque adeo in pleriſque civitatibus intelligi poteſt, acuenda 
virtutis gratia, quo libentiùs reipublicæ cauſa periculum adiret 
optimus quiſque, virorum fortium memoriam honore deorum 
immortalium conſecratam. Ob eam enim ipſam cauſam Erec- 
— Athenis filiæque ejus in numero deorum ſunt, Nat. Deor. 

. ti. c. 19. | 
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we may collect from the Paſſage of Herodotus, quo- 
ted above, which ſays, they were the firſt who built 
Altars, and erected STATUES and Temples to the 
Gods. For the erecting Statues was by this Hiſto- 
rian eſteemed a certain Mark that the Worſhippers 
believed the Gods had human Natures : As appears 
from the Reaſon he gives why the Per/ians had no 
Statues of their Gods, namely, becauſe they did not 
believe as the Greeks, that the Gods had human Na- 
tures b, that is, were dead Men deified: A Practice, 
as we ſay, invented by the Egyptians; who, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, taught the reſt of the World their 
Trade 1. So when Arts and Civil Policy were 
brought into Greece by Cadmus and Ceres (the firſt, 
though a Phenician by Birth, being an Inhabitant 
of Thebes in Egypt; the other, though coming im- 
mediately from Sicily, being yet a natural Egyptian) 
then, and not *till then, began the Cuſtom of dei- 
tying dead Men ; which ſoon over-ran all Greece 
and the reſt of Europe”, 


P 'Nc 72 2% orte, dri COW a ονν % ον,g vopuoo Tos He, 
xallumne 6 Exxxveg, 29. Clio c. 131. Valla explains the Word 
de pDον˙ by ex hominibus ortos; and, I think, rightly. But 
our learned Stanley, in his Notes to the Perſians of Aſchylus, 
thinks otherwiſe : and that it rather ſignifies humana forma præ- 
ditos. I ſuppoſe it appeared harſh to him, that any one could 
imagine the Gods had human Natures ; but the Meaning is ex- 
plained above. That Statues of the Gods in human Form were 
an Indication of their Original from Mortality, was ſo evident 
in the Opinion of Eu/ebius, that he ſays, 5 yi r anrblng Aoy®- 
Pog xineple, porosx Gurle afreis, Nye avdens weaetveas 
ve Tg; Inds ples. Evayl. megrag. Þ. . 
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2. As to the Attributes and Qualities alſigned 10 


their Gods : Theſe always correſponded with the 


Nature and Genius of the Civil Government. If this 
was gentle, benign, compaſſionate, and forgiving; 
Goodneſs and Mercy made up the Eſſence of the 
Deity : But if ſevere, inexorable, captious, or un- 
equal; the very Gods were Tyrants, and Expiations, 
Atonements, Luſtrations, and bloody Sacrifices com- 
poſed the Syſtem of religious Worſhip®. 

3. As to the Mode of Worſhip in Civil Uſe : The 
Object of that we call Religion being God, conſi- 
dered as the Creator and Preſerver of a Species of 
rational Beings ; it is plain, the Subject of it is each 
Individual of that Species. This is that true Idea of 
Religion, which common Reaſon diſcovers to us, 
But now, in ancient Paganiſm, Religion was a very 
different Thing: It had for its Sujet not only each 
Individual, the natural Man, but likewiſe the art;- 
ficial Man, Society ; by whom, all the public Rites 
and Ceremonies of it were inſtituted and performed. 
And while that Part of Pagan Religion, whoſe 8/0. 
Jef were Individuals, bore. an inferior Part, and 
was confeſſed to be under an unequal Providence, 


Matter in his Thoughts, hath yet a remarkable Paſſage to our 
Purpoſe in his Chronology of the Greeks : ** Idolatry (ſays he) 
„began in Chaldæa and Egypt. — The Countries upon the 
« Tigris and the Nile being exceeding fertile, were firſt fre- 
% quented by Mankind, and grew firſt into Kingdoms; and 
* THEREFORE began firſt to adore their dead Kings and 
* Queens: — Every City ſet up the Worſhip of its own Foun- 
„der and Kings, and by Alliances and Conqueſts they ſpread 
* this Worſhip, and at length the Phenicians and Egyptian, 
b brought into Europe the Practice of deifying the Dead.“ 

ag. 161. 

* Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt, 

% Whole Attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Luſt, 

« Such as the Souls of Coward: might conceive, 

And form'd like Tyrants, Tyrants would believe. 
Mr. Pore. 
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which brought in the Doctrine of a future State for 
its Support; the other, whoſe Subject was the So- 
ciety, taught a more equal Providence, adminiſtred 
to the artificial Man, The Conſequence of which 
was, that Religion held the Government in Partner- 
ſhip; and nothing was conſulted or executed with- 
out Advice of the Oracle. Judgments, Prodigies, 
and Portents were as familiar as Civil Edits; and 
as conſtantly bore their Share in the public Admi- 
niſtration : For they were always conſidered as na- 
tional Directions; either declarative of divine Fa- 
your, or denouncing impending Puniſhment ; in 
which Particulars, as ſuch, were not at all con- 
cerned : So that to accept or avert the Omen, to 
gratulate the Mercy, or deprecate the Judgment, 
the corfſtant Method was the Revival of old Rites, 
or the Inſtitution of new ones. A Regulation of 
Manners, or the Eſtabliſhment of ſumptuary Laws 
never made Part of the State's Atonement to the 
Gods, 

The Odneſs and Notoriety of this Fact ſtruck 
Mr. Bayle; fo that imagining this more public Part 
to be the whole of Paganiſm, he too haſtily con- 
cluded, that the Worſbip of falſe Gods in the ancient 
World, did not at all influence Morals *: And from 
thence formed an Argument to ſupport his favourite 
Queſtion in behalf of Atheiſm. I his was a ſtrange 
Extreme : For though it be indeed true, that this 
Part of Pagan Religion had no Influence on Morals, 
It is utterly falſe that the other Part of it, whoſe 
Subject was Individuals, had not: For in the Do- 
ctrine of a future State, which was the Foundation 
of, and inſeparable from, this ſounder Part of Pagan 
Religion, the Merit and Demerit, to which Re- 


Penſees diverſes ſur une Comete, &c. And Reponſe aux 
I dun Provincial. And Continuation des Penſces di- 
Ver/es, &C. 
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wards and Puniſhments were annexed, were Virtue 
and Vice only. This will be proved at large in the 
fourth Section of the preſent Book: Though I am 
far from denying, that the Nature of the public Part 
of Pagan Religion did lead Individuals, in the pri. 
vate Part of it, into many wrong Concluſions, con- 
cerning the Efficacy of exterior Acts of Religion. 
But what ſeems to have occaſioned Mr. Bayl:'s 
Miſtake (beſides his following the Fathers, who in 
their Declamations againſt Paganiſm have faid a 
great deal to the ſame Purpoſe ” ) was his not re. 
flecting that ancient Hiſtory *, the Repoſitory of 


St. Auſtin himſelf cannot but own that the My/eries were 
principally inſtituted for the Promotion of Virtue and a good 
Life, even where he is accuſing Paganiſm for its Neglect o 
moral Virtue: ©** Nec nobis neſcio quos ſuſurros pauciſſimorun 
** auribus anhelatos & arcana velut Religione traditos jacten:, 
quibus vita: provitas caſtitaſque diſcatur, ” — Civ. Dei, l. i 
c. 6. — © lidem ipſi Dæmones — perhibentur in adytis ſui, 
« ſecretiſque penetralibus dare quædam bona præcepta de mor; 
bus quibuſdam velut electis ſacratis ſuis — Proinde malignitz: 
ädæmonum niſi alicubi ſe, quemadmodum ſcriptum in noſtri 
& litteris novimus, transfiguret in angelos lucis, non implet ne. 
* gotium deceptionis. Foris itaque populis celeberrimo fire 
„ pitu impietas impura circumſonat, & intus paucis caſtitas {i 
* mulata vix ſonat: prabentur propatula pudendis, & ſecren 
* Jaudandis : decus latet, & dedecus patet,” &c. c. 26. 

What we have ſaid above of the Genius of Paganiſm well 
accounts for a Circumſtance in ancient Hiſtory, that very much 
embaraſles the Critics. They cannot conceive how it happened, 
that the beſt ancient Hiſtorians, who underſtood fo well what 
beionged to the Nature of Compoſition, and how to give eye!) 
Sort of Work its due Form, and were beſides ſo free from 
all vulgar Superſtition, ſhould ſo much abound in Deſcriprions 
of Religious Rites and Ceremonies; and in Relations of Omen, 
Prodigies, and Portents. Many a ridiculous Hypotheſis has been 
framed to give a Solution of this Difficulty; and many a tediou3 
Work been compiled to juſtify theſe ancient Hiſtorians, upon 
mere modern Ideas. But now a plain and eaſy Anſwer may 
be given to this Difficulty. This Part of Pagan Religion was 
© interwoven with public Tranſactions, that it became e/#tis/ 
to Civil Hiſtory. | 

what 
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what concerns the public Part of Pagan Religion, 
only repreſents one Part of the Influence of Paga- 
niſm, that which it had on the Public as a Body. 
'The other Part, the Influence it had on Individuals, 
it paſſes over in Silence as not its Province, But 
to return. 


Whoever now conſiders the Genius of Paganiſm 


in this View, and whoever hath conſidered it at all, 
mult be ſtruck with this View, can no longer doubt 
that the Civil Magiſtrate had a great Hand in mo- 
delling Religion. What it was that enabled him to 
give this extraordinary Caſt to Paganiſm, ts not 
hard to diſcover, It could be no other than that 
popular Diſpoſition ariſing from, and the neceſſary 
Conſequence of thoſe general Notions, which, by 
his Invention and Encouragement, had overſpread 
the Heathen World. 1. That there were local tu- 
telary Deities, who had taken upon themſelves, 
or had intruſted to them, the Care and Protection 
of particular Nations and People : Of which, more 
hereafter. 2. That thoſe great Bene factors of Man- 
kind, who had reduced the ſcattered Tribes and 
Clans into Civil Society, were become Gods. 3. 
And laſtiy, That their Syſtems of Laws and Civil 
Inſtitutes were planned and digeſted by the Direction 
of the Legiſlator's Patron Deity x. 

On the whole then, Theſe Conſiderations of 
the Preſervation of Religion in general, of the Na- 


ture and Attributes of the Gods, and the Mode of 


public Worſhip, will, T am perſuaded, incline the 
Reader to think that, for the Univerſality of Reli- 
gion, the World was much indebred to the Civil 
Magiſtrate ; how much ſoever the illegitimate or 
unnatural Conſtitution of particular States, or the 
delective Views of particular Lawgivers, may have 


x See the Beginning of the next Section. 
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contributed to deprave the true Religion of Nature; 
or, if you will, the Patriarchal. The learned St. 
Auſtin, whoſe Maſter-piece was his Knowledge of 
Antiquity, ſeems to have been ſwayed by this way 
of thinking, when he gives it, as the Reſult of his 
Enquiries z; that the Civil Magiſtrate had a large 
Share in Pagan Superſtition, His Words are ?, 
«© Which indeed ſeems to have been done on no 
© other Account but as it was the Buſineſs of 
Princes, out of their Wiſdom: and civil Prudence, 
to deceive the People in their Religion — Princes 
e perſuaded the People, under Pretence of Religion, 
<* to believe thoſe things true which they themſelves 
„knew to be idle Fables. By this means tying 
them the more cloſely to Civil Society, that they 
* might govern them the more eaſily. 

Bur if now it ſhould be objected againſt all this, 
that it was natural for the People, left to them- 
ſelves, to run into any of theſe Superſtitions, we may 
well allow it without Prejudice to our Argument: 
For they are always Notions apt to be entertained 
and cheriſhed by vulgar Minds, whoſe Current the 
_ wiſe Magiſtrate is accuſtomed and practiſed to turn 
to his Advantage. For to think him capable of 
new modelling the human Mind, by mating Men 
religious whom he did not ind ſo, is, as ſhall be 
ſhewn hereafter, a ſenſeleſs Whimſy, whereby the 
Atheiſts would account for the Origin of Religion. 
And, when it is ſeen thar all theſe various Modes of 
Superſtition concur to promote the Magiſtrate's 


End, it can hardly be doubted that he gave them 


y Quod utique non aliam ob cauſam factum videtur, niſi quis 
hominum principum velut prudentium & ſapientium negotium 
fuit populum in religionibus fallere — Homines principes ea, quæ 
vana eſſe noverant, religionis nomine populis tanquam vera ſua- 
debant: Hoc modo eos civili ſocietati velut arctius alligantes, 
quo ſubditos poſſiderent. De Civit. Dei, l. iv. c. 32 


3 that 
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* that general Direction. But the particular Parts of 
Gentile Religion, which farther ſtrengthen and con- 
firm this Reaſoning, we ſhall not here inſiſt upon. 
Their Original will be clearly diſcovered, when we 
come to ſhew the ſeveral Methods employed by 
the Magiſtrate for this great Purpoſe. What theſe 
Methods were, the Courſe of our Argument now 
leads us to conſider. 


SECS 


W E have ſhewn in general, from the Effect, that 
Lawgivers and Founders of Civil Policy did 
indeed uſe many Arts for the Support and Propaga- 


tion of Religion. We ſhall now endeavour to ex- 


plain the Cauſes of that Effect, in a particular Enu- 


meration of thoſe Arts. 


I. The firſt Step the Legiſlator took, was to pre- 
tend an extraordinary Revelation from ſome God ; 
by whoſe Command and Direction he framed the 
Policy he would eſtabliſh, Thus Amaſis and Mne- 
ves, Lawgivers of the Egyptians (from whence this 
Cuſtom ſpread over Greece and 4a) pretended to 
receive their Laws from Mercury; Zoroaſter the 
Lawgiver of the Bactrians, and Zamolxis Lawgiver 
of the Getes, from Veſta, Zathrauſtes the Law- 
giver of the Arimaſpi, from a good Spirit or Genius; 
and all theſe moſt induſtriouſly and profeſſedly pro- 
pagated the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments. Rhadamanthus and Minos Law- 


givers of Crete, and Lycaon of Arcadia, pretended. 


to an Intercourſe with Jupiter; Triptolemus Law- 
giver of the Athenzans, affected to be inſpired by 
Ceres; Pythagoras, and Zaleucus, who made Laws 
for the Croteniates and Locrians, aſcribed their In- 
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ſtitutions to Minerva; Lycurgus of Sparta, profel. 
ſed to act by the Direction of Apollo; and Romulus 
and Numa of Rome put themſelves under the Gui- 
dance of Conſus, and the Goddeſs Egeria*. Ina 
word, there is ſcarce an old Lawgiver on record, 
but what thus preteaded to Revelation, or divine 
Aſſiſtance. But had we the loſt Books of Legi/lators 
written by Hermippus, Theophraſtus, and Apollodoruss, 
we ſhould doubtleſs have received great Lights on 
this Subject, and a much fuller Lift of theſe inſpired 
Stateſmen, The ſame Method was practiſed by 
the Founders of the great outlying Empires, as vir 
William Temple calls them. Thus the firſt of the 
Chineſe Monarchs was called Fagfour or Fanfur, the 
Son of Heaven, as we are told by the Jeluits, trom 
his Pretenſions to that Relation. The royal Com- 
mentaries of Peru inform us, that the Founders of 
that Empire were Mango Copac, and his Wife and 
Sitter Cya Mama, who proclaimed themſelves the 
Son and Daughter of the Sun, and ſent from their 
Father to reduce Mankind from their Savage Beſtial 
Life to one of Order and Society. Thor and Odin, 
the Lawgivers of the //Yetern Goths, pretended 
| likewiſe to Inſpiration and even Divinity. The 
Revelations of Mahomet are too well known to be 
inſiſted on. But the Race of theſe inſpired Law- 


z Did. Hic. I. 1. & 5. Ephorus apud Strabonem, 1. 10. — 
Telte veteri Scriptore apud Szidum in [Auxaur] — drift. apud 
Schol. Pind. ad 10. Ohm. | 

* Athen.l. 14. D. Laertius. 

> Olim quidam magicæ artis imbuti, Thor videlicet & Othi- 
nus, obtentis ſimplicium animis, divinitatis ſibi faſtigium arro- 
pare cceperunt. — Adeo namque fallaciz eorum effeftus percre- 

uit, ut in iplis cæteri quandam numinum potentiam venerantes, 
eoſque deos, vel deorum complices autumantes veneficiorum aucto- 
ribus ſolennia vota dependerent, & errori ſacrilego reſpectum 
facris debitum exhiberent. Saxe-Gram. 1. 6. Hier. 
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givers ſeems to have ended in Genghizcan the Foun- 
der of the Mogul Empire e. 

Such was the univerſal Cuſtom of the ancient 
World, to make of their firſt Kings and Lawgivers 
Gods or Prophets. Hence I ſuppoſe it is that the 
conſtant Epithets to Kings, in Homer, are AIO T E- 
NEIE born of the Gods, and AIOTPEGEILE bred, 
or tutered by the Gods, 

From this general Pretence to Revelation we may 
learn the Sentiments of the ancient Lawgivers con- 
cerning the Uſe of Religion to Society. For we 
muſt always have in mind what Diodorus Siculus 
ſo truly obſerves, That they did this, not only to be- 
get a Veneration to their Laws, but likewiſe to eſta- 
bliſh the Opinion of the Superintendency of the Gods 
over human Affairs dl. One may venture to go far- 
ther, and ſay that this latter was their principal 
and direct Aim, in all their Pretenſions to Inſpi- 
ration. | 

The Reader may obſerve, that Diodorus does 
not ſo much as ſuſpect their having a third End, 


© Ils ont attribue des Revelations a Genghixtan; & pour porter 
la veneration des peuples auſſi loin qu'elle pouvoit aller, ils lui 
ont donne de la divinite. Ceux qui s'intereſſoient a ſon elevation 
eurent meme l'inſolence de le faire paſſer pour fils de Dieu. Sa 
mere plus modeſte, dit ſeulement qu'il etoit fils du Soleil. Mr. 
Petis de la Croix le pere Hiſtoire du Genghizcan, c. 1. 
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vn piyay x) Tl Big xoveralo F propor phy, Teoma: 5 
c T Eewry Jef rx reg, ws bet Ve N axryohuy dei l 2 
vabareg wag EN Wuroa Pudiy N T1 Kern Mira, ao 3 
Ax Vlog Avxgele T 2 g Aw, T 3 Tus AT AXw 
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diſtinct from theſe two; that is to ſay, the Advance. 
ment of their own private Intereſt. And this with 
great Judgment. He knew well the Difference 
between NOMO®ETHE and TYPANNOE, be- 
tween a Legiſlator and a Tyrant. Such Views be. 
came not the former; they deſtroyed his Character, 
and changed him into his direct Oppoſite ; who ap- 
plied every Thing to his own Intereſt, and this 
amongſt the reſt, Ariſtotle, in his Maxims for ſet. 
ting up, and ſupporting a Tyranny, lays this down 
for one, To appear to be extremely attached to the Mor. 
ſhip of the Gods, for that Men have no Apprebenſion 
of Injuſtice from ſuch as they take to be religious, 
end to have a high Senſe of Providence. Nor will 
the People be apt to run into Plots and Conſpiracies 
againft thoſe, whom they believe the Gods will, in 
their turn, fight for, and ſupport :. And here it is 
worth noting, that, anciently, Tyrants, as well as 
Legiſlators, gave all Encouragement to Religion; 
and endeavoured to eſtabliſh their Irregular Wills, 
not by convincing Men that there was no Juſt nor 
Unjuſt in Actions; but by perſuading them that 
the Privilege of divine Right exempted the Tyrant 
from all moral Obligation. Hence may be ſeen 
the Ridicule of Heobbes's Scheme of Politics, who, 
for the ſake of the Magiſtrate, was for eradicating 
all Religion, But the Ancients knew better ; and 
ſo too did ſome of the Moderns f. 
The Queſtion then is, whether theſe Pretenſions 
of the ancient Lawgivers were on Account of the 


© Exi 5 rd wegs rs Sens Saιν,ẽ,W; de aruba Goole Alaptegi los, 
Ard 74 43 ggg, al val ei Th ohe, b . rene ran, i 
Jagel v 9 7 7 40 xo * eg; lis can T gJeav 2 kerigu- 
A ow ir er, 65 EK exo g 1 9885. Polit. I. 5. c. 11. 

Et none coſa pid neceſſaria a parere d'havere che queſta 
ultima qualita [:cligionej perche gli huomini in univerſale giu- 
dicano piu a gli occhi che alle mani, perche tocca a vedere a ci- 
aicuno a ſentire a pochi, Machiaval del Principe, c. 18, u 
CIVI 
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civil Policy immediately, or on Account of Religion 
and ſo medtately only for the State? For we muſt 
obſerve that all here repreſented as contrived and 
done by the Magiſtrate in behalf of Religion, was 
not done ultimately for the fake of that, but of 
the Government. The Queſtion, I ſay, then is, 
Whether this Pretence to Inſpiration was made to 
introduce a Civil or a Religious Society ? It a Civil, 
the Effects aimed at muſt be Reception for his Policy 
and Laws, or Secondly, their Perpetuity, I ſpeak 
not here of that third Effect, the procuring a Vene- 
ration and ſtricter O>ſervance of them from Indivi- 
duals, during the Courſe of their Eſtabliſhment : And 
for good Reaſon, becauſe this is the very Thing I 
contend for, ſuch Veneration and Obſervance being 
only to be procured by the Influence of Religion, 
which the pretended Inſpiration introduces. The 
Effects then in Queſtion, are Reception for the Policy 
and Laws, or perpetuating their Obſervance, © 

1. For their Iulroduction and Reception there 
would be ſmall need of this Expedient. 1. Civil 
Laws are ſeen by all to be ſo neceſſary for the well 
being of every Individual, that one can hardly con- 
ceive any need of the Belief of divine Command or 
Aſſiſtance to bring Men to embrace a Scheme for 
aſſociating, or to eſtabliſh the Right they have of 
ſo doing. For (as the great Geographer ſays) Man 
was born with this Inclination to aſſociate, It is an 
Appetite common both to Greeks and Barbarians : 
for being by Nature a Civil Animal, he lives readily 
under one common Policy or Lau s. 2, And though 
it might poſſibly have happened to a People to be 
ſo far ſunk into Brutality, as to be backward in their 
Diſpoſitions to recover a reaſonable Nature, like 


& TNeÞuxe 1 STw, Kal xowey ifs T&T0 g Toig Enos g Toig 
Page pgi; * monlixoi I arts, dn Wegraypal x H. 
S!rabo Geogr, l. 16, 
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thoſe with whom it is ſaid Orphens had to deal, 
Whom being Savages, without the Knowleage of Mo. 
rality or Law, he reduced into Society, by recom. 
mending to them Piety to the Gods, and by teaching 
them the Ways of Superſtition ® ; yet this was not the 
Caſe of moſt of thoſe with whom theſe Lawgivers 
had to do: And therefore if we would aſlign a 
Cauſe of their Pretence to Revelation as extenſive az 
the Fact, it muſt be that here contended for. Be. 
fides, ſeveral of theſe Legiſlators gave Laws to 4 
willing People, on the Strength of their Perſonal 
Character of Virtue and Wiſdom ; and were called 
upon to that Office, in which nothing was wanting 
to beget all neceſſary Veneration. Again, we find, 
in Fact, that, where Religion was throughly ſettled, 
there no Inſpiration was pretended to. On this 
Account it was that both thoſe Lawgivers of Athens, 
Draco and Solon pretermitted it. For they found 
Religion well ſecured by the Inſtitutions of Tripro- 
lemus and Ion. And we know, that had pretended 
Inſpiration been only, or principally, for the eaſier 
Introduction and Reception of Civil Policy, the 
 fanguinary Laws of Draco had ſtood in more need 
of the Sanction of a Revelation, than any other of 
. Antiquity, 

Indeed, Maximus Tyrius goes ſo far as to ſay, 
that theſe Legiſlators preſcribed nothing in their 
Laws, concerning the Gods, and their Worſhip'; 
which, 1f true, would make as much againft our 
general Poſition on the other hand. But in this 
he is egregiouſly miſtaken. Porphyry quotes an 


* or. Ingaude; lag Tx; dib, x Cre thy, Sci vous; 
G, eis de alnyus, x) int T3 e DG RKENTAH 
Heraclit. de Incred. c. 23. 
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expreſs Law of Draco's concerning the Mode of 
divine Worſhip. Let the Gods and our own Country 
Heroes be publickly worſhipped, according to the eſta- 
pliſhed Rites , when privately, according to each one's 
Abilities, with Terms of the greateſt Regard and 
Reverence; with the fir Fruits of their Labours, 
and with annual Libations k. Andocides! quotes ano- 
ther of Solon, which provides for the due and regu- 
lar Celebration of the Eleuſinian Myſteries, Althe- 
neus does the ſame. And how conſiderable a Part 
theſe were of divine Worſhip, and of what Impor- 
tance to the very Eſſence of Religion, we ſhall ſee 
hereafter, 

2. As to the perpetuating their Inſtitutions, and ren- 
dering them immutable ; This entered not into the 
Intention of the old Grecian Legiſlation ; nor, if 
it had, could it have been obtained by giving them 
a divine Original. A Syſtem of immutable Laws 
might indeed be the wild Project of Eaſtern Policy 
but the Grecian Lawgivers were too well acquainted 
with the Nature of Mankind, the Genius of So- 
ciety, and the ceaſeleſs Viciſſitude of human Things, 
ever to conceive a Project ſo abſurd, fo ridiculous 
a Deſign, Beſides, the Egyptian Legiſlation, from 
which they borrowed all their civil Wiſdom, went 
upon very different Principles. It directed public 
Laws to be occaſionally accommodated to the Va- 


k Oc THAGLY x) Hewas eiue ow awed, ro vH W 
relies, idice 7, Gunuups) ou SGnpic Ky anagXxo; νeνναν, K we- 
Rue tmeleiors, De Abt. I. 4. F 22. According to the Emen- 
dations of Petit and Yalentinus. — The Law is thus introduced, 
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I have tranſlated wz1ejoc, eſtabliſbed, and, I think, rightly. In 
a Paſſage of J/ocrates it can hardly be underſtood in any other 
Senſe; in his Encomium on Hellen he ſpeaks thus of her and 
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riety of Times, Places, and Manners, But had 
they aimed at Perpetuity, the Belief of a divine 
Impoſition would not have ſerved the Purpoſe, For 
it never entered the Heads of thoſe ancient People, 
that Civil Inſtitutions became irrevocable by their 
iſſuing from the Mouth of a God; or that the Di. 
vinity of the Sanction altered the Mutability of 
their Nature, The Honour of this Diſcovery is 
due to certain modern Writers, who have found 
out that divine Authority reduces all its Commands 
to one and the ſame Species. A notable Inſtance 
we have of this Truth in the Conduct of TJycurgus. 
He was the only Exception to the general Method 
of Grecian Legiſlation, and ſingle in the ridiculous 
Attempt of making his Laws perpetual. For his 
whole Syſtem of Politics being ſtrained and unna- 
tural, the Senſe of that Imperfection, it is probable, 
put him upon the Expedient of tying them on an 
unwilling People. But did he employ divine Au- 
thority to this Purpoſe ? Not at all: For though he 
pretended to it, like the reſt, and had his Revela- 
tions from Apollo, yet he well knew that that Au- 
thority would not be thought ſufficient to change 
the Nature of poſitive Laws: And therefore he 
bound the People by an Oath to obſerve his Policy, 
till his Return from a Voyage, which he had de- 
termined beforehand never to accompliſh. 

Having ſhewn that there was no need of a Pre- 
tence to Revelation, for the Eſtabliſhment of Civil 
Policy, it follows, that it was made for the ſake of 
Religion, 


8 E CT. III. 


FT HE ſecond Step the Legiſlators took to propa- 
gate Religion, was by making the Doctrine of 
2 Providence, with which in its full Extent, they 
. N | : prefaced 
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prefaced and introduced their Laws, the grand 
Sanction of their Inſtitutions. To this, Plutarch, 
in his Tract againſt Colotes the Epicurean, refers, 
where he ſays, that Colotes himſelf praiſes it; that, 
in civil Inſtitutes, the firſt and moſt momentous Article 
is the Belief of the Gods, And ſo it was that, with 
Vows, Oaths, Divinations, and Omens, Lycurgus 
ſanftified the Lacedemonians, Numa the Romans, 
ancient Ton the Athenians, and Deucalion all the 
Greeks in general: And by Hopes and Fx ARS kept 
up among them the Awe and Reverence of Religion m. 
On this Practice was formed the Precept of the ce- 
lebrated Archytas the Pythagorean. Which Sect, 
as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, gave itſelf up more par- 
ticularly to Legiflation z and produced the moſt, 
famous Founders of Civil Policy. This Lawgiver 
in the Fragments of his Work de Lege, preſerved 
by Stobæus, delivers himſelf in this Manner: The 
firſt Law of the Conſtitution ſhould be for the Support 
of what relates to the Gods, the Demons, and our 
Parents, and, in general, of whatſoever is good and 
denerable n. And in this Manner, if we may be- 
lieve Antiquity, all their Civil Inſtitutes were pre- 
faced. Its conſtant Phraſe being, when ſpeaking 
of a Legiſlator, dend et T T0AiT4&y Dor Oed agx0- 
ue. 

The only Things of this Kind now remaining, 
are the Prefaces to the Laws of Zaleucus and Cha- 
roudas, Lawgivers of the Locrians, and of the 
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Chalcidic Cities of Italy and Sicily, Contempora. 
ries with Lycurgus o. Theſe, by good Fortune, are 
8 by Diodorus and Stobeus. A great Critic 
as indeed called their Authority in Queſtion; de- 
clared them ſpurious; and adjudged them an Im. 
poſture of the Plolemaic Age? Now was it as he 
ſuppoſes, theſe Fragments would be rather ſtronger 
for our Purpoſe. For, in that Caſe, we muſt needs 
ſuppoſe the very learned Sophiſts, who forged them, 
had copied from the general Practice of Antiquity: 
And very learned they were, appears both from 
the Excellence of the Compoſition, and the Age of 
the pretended Compoſers. Whereas, if the Frag- 
ments be genuine, they do not ſo directly prove 
the Univerſality as the Antiquity of the Practice. 
But as our only Aim is Truth, and hat ſeeming 
to bear hard againſt this learned Critic's Deter mina- 
tion, we muſt ſtick by the common Opinion, and 
examine what hath been offered in Diſcredit of it. 
The univerſal Current of Antiquity holds for the 
Genuineneſs of theſe Remains, and for the Reality 
of their Authors legiſlative Quality. Ariſtotle, Theo- 
 phraſtus, Tully, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch, the 
moſt learned and inquiſitive Writers of their ſeveral 
Ages, declare for the common Opinion. At length 
Timeus thought fit to deny that Zaleucus had given 
Laws to the Locrians; nay, that there ever was 
ſuch a Lawgiver in Being. We ſhall be the lels 
ſurprized at this Paradox when we come to know 
the Character and Studies of the Man : He was by 
Profeſſion an Hiſtorian, but imployed himſelf in 
inventing, aggravating, and divulging Faults and 
Errors in the preceding Writers of Name and Rc- 


P Arift. Pol. 12. 


q Difſert. on the Fpiſlles of Phalaris, avith an Anſever to the 
Obhjections of Mr. Boyle. 


putation, 
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putation. Polybius, Strabo, and Diodorus Siculus, 
three of the wiſeſt and moſt candid Hiſtorians of 
Greece, have concurred to draw him in the moſt 
odious Colours. The firſt ſpeaks of him in this 
manner: How he came to be placed among the 
principal Writers of Hiſtory, I know not. — He de- | 
erves neither Credit nor Pardon of any one; having ow”, 
ſo manifeſtly tranſgreſſed all the Rules of Decency and "1 
Decorum in his exceſſive Calumnies, through an innate 1 
Malignity of Heart r. This envious rabid Temper, . 
joined to a Perverſity of Mind, delighting only in 1 
Contradiction, gained him the great Title of EPI- 
TIM US, the Calumniator. And, what is a 
certain Mark of a baſe and abject Heart, he was 
as exceſſive in his Flattery; as where he ſays, Ti- 
moleon was greater than the greateſt Gods. He 
took ſo much Pleaſure in contradicting the moſt 
received Truths, that he wrote a long Treatiſe, 
with great Fury and ill Language, to prove that 
the Bull of Phalaris was a mere Fable. And yet 
Diodorus and Polybius, who tell us this, tell us 
likewiſe, that the very Bull itſelf was exiſting in 
their Time: To all which, he was fo little ſolici- 
tous about Truth, that Suzdas tells us, he was nick- 
named PPAOETAAEKTPIA,/a Compoſer of old 
IWives Fables. Polybius ſhews us with what Juſtice 
it was given him. In cenſuring the Faults of others, 
be puts on ſuch an Air of Severity and Confidence, 
as if he himſelf were exempt from Failings, and ſtood 
in no need of Indulgence. Yet are his own Hiſtories 
Stuffed with Dreams and Prodigies, with the mot 
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wild and improbable Fables. In ſhort, full of old 
Wives Wonders, and of the loweſt and baſest Super. 
ftition*. Agreeable to this, Clemens Alexandrinus 
gives him as the very Pattern of a fabulous and 
ſatyric Writer. And he appeared in every reſpect 
of ſo ill a Character to Mr. Bayle, that that great 
Critic did not ſcruple to ſay, that, in all appear- 
% ance, he had no better Authority when he de- 
6 nied, that Zaleucus had given Laws to the Lo- 
& crians".” To ſay all in a word, he was the RI. 
TICAL HisTORIAN of the Greeks; and yet this is 
the Man, whom the learned Critic hath thought 
fit to oppole to all Antiquity with regard to Zaleu- 
cus's Legiſlation and Exiſtence. It appears the 
more extraordinary, becauſe the learned Critic hath 
himſelf furniſhed his Reader with a violent Pre- 
ſumption againſt Timeus's Authority, where he 
ſays », That Polybius charges him with falſe Repre- 
fentations relating to the Locrians. He adds in- 
deed, that nothing is now extant that ſhews Polybius 
thought Timæus miſtaken concerning Zaleucus. But 
as Polybius quotes a Law as of Zaleucus, it ſeems, 
in ſo exact a Writer, a Proof of his being well ſa- 
tisfied, that amongſt Timeus's Falſhoods concerning 
the Locrians, one was his denying Zaleucus to be 
their Lawgiver. 

Timæus's Reaſons Antiquity hath not brought 
down to us: But the Fragments of Polybius * men- 
tioning his outrageous Treatment of Ariſtotle con- 
cerning the Origin of the Locrians, ſpeak of one 


e ob- 5 oy = raise Mia; ra ſuſoęi as Toll ipal Jeqvo- 
rula g r e J Taic idiat dnPaorow wviviuy K rie ron 2 
pubay emiOarus, 2 ouRiBIky ji j g 4 Words %) Tr@g161 a: 
vu g g mhnges, Excerpt. de Virt. & Vit. ex |. 12. 

Et aparemment il ne fut pas mieux fonde quand il nia que 
Zaleucus elit donné des Loix a ce peuple: [les Locriens.] 

Diſſert. upon Phalaris, p. 337. 

* Excerpta ex Poly bio de Virt. & Vitiis, ex I. 12. 
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Echetrates a Locrian, from whom Timeus boaſted 
he had received Information on certain Points in 
Queſtion, Hence the learned Critic, as it would 
ſeem, concludes, that of the Locrian's Intelligence, 
this was a Part, that there was no ſuch Man as 


Zaleucus v. As if, becauſe Timeus relied on Eche- 


crates's Information in the Matters in Diſpute be- 


tween him and Ariſtotle, therefore Echecrates muſt, 


bol neceſſity, ſupport all his Paradoxes concerning 
that People. But admit, tho* without Proof, that 


Echecrates was of the ſame Opinion with Timeus 
in this Point, is he, who, for ought we know, 
might be as ſingular and as whimſical in matter of 
Contradiction, as Timæus himſelf, an Evidence to 
be oppoſed to Tully ; who tells us, that his Clients 
the Locrians had, in his Time, a Tradition of Za- 
teucus*s Legiſlation *? And we may well preſume, 
that Tully, inquiſitive as he was, in Matters of An- 
uquity, would examine this Tradition with Care. 
And had their Archives contradicted it, he had 
hardly thought it worth his mention. But, ſays 
the learned Critic, if Echecrates, in that Age, did 
not believe there was any Zaleucus, he is certainly 
as credible as Cicero's Locrians, who came ſo many 
Generations afterwards, after ſo many Revolutions 
and Changes in their Government *, This Reaſoning 


| has ſmall Force, becauſe we may argue juſt the o- 


ther way from the ſame Premiſſes, and ſay, that if 
the Tradition kept its Ground through all thoſe 
Changes and Revolutions of State, it would ſeem 
to have had a very ſtrong Foundation. 

The Authority then of Timæus againſt the Exiſ- 


{ rence and Legiſlation of Zaleucus in general is of 


no weight. Let us next examine what. the great 
Critic has to urge againſt the Genuineneſs of thoſe 


P. 336. Diſſert. upon Phalaris. 2 De Legibaz, I. ii. e. 6. 
P. 336. D. irt. upon Phalaris, ' 
Vor. I, "2. Laws 
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Laws that go under Zaleucus's Name. His Argu- 
ments are of two Kinds: the one drawn from the 
Dialect, and from the Uſe of ſeveral Words, which 
are indeed, later than his Time; the other from 
Zaleucus's being no Pythagorean. 

1. The Words objected to, are theſe, — Aenla; 

Toca topo Kd Tegſedlasg. This, 
" the — being written in l the common 
Dialect, inſtead of the Doric, are, in the learned 
Critic's 9 ſufficient Evidence of the For- 

ry. 

1 has employed a deal of good b Learning, 
to prove the Words to be all later than the Time 
of Zaleucus. 

Leet us fee then the moſt that can be made of this 
ſort of critical Argument. And becauſe it is beſt 
approved and readieſt at hand for the Detection of 
Forgery, and ſuppoſed by ſome not a little to af- 
fect the ſacred Writings themſelves, we will en. 

Ire into its Force in general. 

It muſt be owned, that a Writing offered as the 
identical Compoſition of any certain Perſon, or Age, 
and having Words or Phraſes poſtenor to its Age, 
carries with it the decifive Marks of Forgery. A 
public Inſtrument, or Diploma, ſo diſcredited, is 
loſt for ever. And to ſuch was this Canon of Cri- 
ticiſm firſt applied with great Succeſs, This en- 
couraged following Critics to try it on Writings of 
another Kind; and then, for want of a reafonable 

Diſtinction; they began to make very wild Work 
indeed. For though in Works of abſtratt Spocula- 
tion, or of mere Amuſement and Entertainment, this 


Touch might be applied with tolerable Security, 


there being, for the moſt part, no Occaſion or Temp- 
tation to alter the Diction of ſuch Writings eſpe- 


b From p. 346 to 356 of the Diſert. 
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cially in the ancient Languages, that ſuffered ſmall 
and flow Change, bccauſe one Sort of theſe Works 
was only for the Uſe of a few learned Men, and, 
of the other, a great Part of their Curioſity conſiſted 
in the original Phraſe; yet in practical and public 
Writings of Law and Religion, this would prove a 
very fallacious Criterion: it was the Matter only 
that was here regarded. And, as the Matter re- 
ſpected the whole Body of the People, it was of the 
higheſt Importance that the Words and Phraſes 
' ſhould not be obſcure, ambiguous, or equivocal : 
This would neceſſitate Alterations in them. Hence 
it appears to me, that that Solution of the Com- 


> mentators to ſeveral Difficulties of this kind oc- 


curring in the Pentateucb, is founded in good Senſe, 


and fully juſtified by the Obſervation here given. 


Tze Religion, Law, and Hiſtory of the Fews 
were incorporated; and it was, conſequently, the 


Concern of every one to underſtand the Scriptures. 


Nor does that ſuperſtitious Regard, well known to 
have been long paid to the Words, and even Let- 
ters of Scripture, at all weaken the Force of this 
Argument : for it aroſe only from the Time that 
| the Maſoret Doctors fixed the Reading, and added 
the Vowel Points. I have taken the Opportunity 


. 


| the Subject afforded me to touch upon this Matter, 


becauſe it is the only Argument of Moment, againſt 


the Antiquity of the Pentateuch, which Iam much 
concerned'to eſtabliſh. | Dh e 
The Application of all this is very eaſy to the 


Caſe in hand: Zaleucus's Fragment was part of a 


Body of Laws which the People were obliged to 


underſtand ; but this they could not do without the 


Change of Words and Phraſes: and to make theſe 
mn Argument againſt the Genuineneſs of the Frag- 
ment, would be the ſame as to ſuppoſe the firſt 
Laws in our vulgar Statute Books, the F 3 
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of later Times, becauſe full of Words unknown to 
the Ages in which thoſe Laws are pretended to 
have been enacted. 

As to the Change of Dialect, the great Critic 
thus expreſſes himſelf: The laſt Argument I ſhall 
offer againſt the Laws of Zaleucus, is this, that the 
Preface of them which Stobæus has produced, is writ- 
ten in the common Dialet?, whereas, it ought to be in 
the Doric, for that was the Language of the Locri.— 
The Laws of Zaleucus therefore are commentitious, 
becauſe they are not in Doric ©, > 

What has been ſaid above ſhews this Argument 
to have ſmall Force: But it is urged with a parti- 
cular ill Grace by the learned Critic, who, in his 
Diſſertation upon Phalaris, hath diſcovered, that 
Ocellus Lucanus wrote the Treatiſe of the Nature 
of the Univerſe in Doric * : And from thence rightly 
concludes, it ought to be acknowledged for a genuine 
Work, which hitherto learned Men have doubted of 
from this very Buſineſs of its being writ in the con- 
mon Dialect. For we now ſee that every Word if 


| the true Book is faithfully preſerved ; the Doric being 


only changed into the ordinary Language, at tht 
Fancy of ſome Copier ©, Now, by the raſh Suſpi- 
cions of thoſe learned Men in the Caſe of QOcellus 
Lucanus, he ſhould have ſeen, methinks, that this 
was a very fallacious Ground of Criticiſm, He 
ſhould have concluded, if this was done in Books 
of mere Speculation, it was more likely to be done 
in Works ſo neceſſary to be well underſtood as 
Books of Laws ; eſpecially when he had obſerved, 
after Porphyry, that the Doric is always clouded 


_ with Obſcurityf. 


And doubtleſs on this Account it was, that tranſ⸗ 
dialecting was no rare Practice. For, beſides this 


P. 15g and 358. P. 47. EP, 49. P. 317. 
Inſtance 
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Inſtance of Ocellus Lucanus, we have another in 
Orpheus. Jamblicus tells us, that the old Poems 
which went under the Name of Orpheus, were writ- 
ten in the Doric Dialect. But now the Fragments, 
which thoſe Ancients, who did not write in Doric, 
have preſerved to us, are in the common Dialect. 
It is a plain Caſe then that they have been tranſdia- 


2. We come now to the learned Critic's other 


Argument for the Impoſture, which runs thus : 


The Report of Zaleucus being a Pythagorean, was 
gathered from ſome Paſſages in the Syſtem of Laws 
aſcribed to him, for where elſe could they meet with 
it ? So that if it can be proved he was more ancient 
than Pythagoras, this falſe Story of his being a Py- 
thagorean being taken from that Syſtem, muſt convict 
it of a Cbeat 5. He then proceeds to prove him 
more ancient than Pythagoras ; which he does with 
great Force of Learning and Reaſoning, though his 
Arguments are not all equally well choſen. As 
where he brings this for a Proof that Zaleucus was 
no Scholar of Pythagoras, <* Becauſe he aſcribed all 
his Laws to Minerva, from whom he pretended 
“ to receive them in Dreams: which (in the learned 
« Critic's Opinion) has nothing of a Pythagorean 
«init. For Pythagoras's Scholars aſcribed every 
te thing to their Maſter: it was always aums #$& 
« with them, he ſaid it, Therefore if Zaleucus 
« had been of that Society, he would certainly 
« have honoured his Maſter, by imputing his Laws 
“ to his Inſtructions h. But this Argument is of 
no Weight: For, 1. From what has been ſaid above 


of the Genius of ancient Legiſlation, it appears. 


that the univerſal Practice required, and the Nature 
of the Thing diſpoſed the Lawgiver to aſcribe his 


5 P. 337. D P. 338. 
; TY Laws 
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Laws to the Inſpiration of ſome God. 2. As to the 
famous awns i, it was not peculiar to the Pytbago- 
reans, but common to all the Sects of Greece, jurare 
in verba Magiſtri. A Device to keep them diſtinct 
and ſeparate from each other ; and a compendious 
way 1 arguing, amongſt thoſe of the ſame School. 
It would then have been ridiculous to have urged 
its Authority to any out of the Sect; more ſo, to 
the common People; and moſt of all, to them, 
upon publick and practical Matters; the awns ids 
being urged only in Points of Speculation and in 
the Schools of Philoſophy. Indeed ſo unlucky an 
Argument is this, that, on the contrary, the Reader 
will, I believe, be apt to conclude, the very Cir- 
cumſtance of Zaleucus's aſcribing his Laws to Mi- 
nerva, was one of the Things that gave Birth to 
the Report of his being a Pythagorean. And doubt- 
leſs, it would have much Weight with thoſe who 
did not carefully enough attend to the Chronology. 
For Zaleucus, in this, might be ſuppoſed to follow 
both the Example and Precept of Pythagoras, who 
himſelf pretended to be inſpired by Minerva; and 
taught it his Scholars as the moſt efficacious way of 
eſtabliſhing Civil Juſtice, to propagate the Opinion 
of the Gods having an intimate Intercourſe with 
— ·—·˙ .:--. Nen 


But notwithſtanding the Defect of this Argu- 


ment, the learned Critic, as we ſaid, proves his pre- 
vious Point with great Clearneſs, that Zaleucus was 
earlier than Py/hagoras. And in Concluſion draws 
the Inference abovementioned, in theſe Terms: I 
was generally reported Zaleucus was a Pythagorean ; 
it is proved he was not. This will refute the Book 
itſelf. For if any Intimation was given in the Book 
that the Author was a Pythagorean, the Impaſture 


i See Tamblicus's Life of Pythagoras. 
1 > 1 


| 
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is evident, And yet it is hard to give any other 
« Reafon that ſhould induce the later Writers to call 
« him 4a  Pythagorean.” Some Impaſtor therefore 
made a Syſtem of Laws under the Name of Zaleucus, 
and iu it gave a broad Hint that he was a Scholar of 
Pythagoras. 

Here he reſts his Cauſe. If then it be not hard 

to give another Reaſon, that ſhould induce the later 
Writers to call bim a Pythagorean, his long Diſſer- 

tation to prove Zaleucus the earlier of the two, is 

of no kind of Uſe, to the Proof of the Impoſture. 

[ have already hinted at a very probable one, which 

was his having the ſame inſpiring Goddeſs with 
Pythagoras. And this will be much ſtrengthened 

by this farther remarkable Circumſtance, that Mz- 

nerva became the peculiar Patroneſs of the Pytha- 

gorean Lawgivers, on Account of the Aſſiſtance ; 
the had given to their Maſter. To which we may 

add the Circumſtance of the Laws' being in Doric 

(and ſuppoſing them genuine, they certainly were 

ſo) for this Idiom was peculiar to the Pythagoric 
School*, And farther, that of the whole Proem 


* This we are told by Famblicus; His Words are, X % Toi- 
v, ws F Xenak Th Wale txaro; macilyinno. Vit. Pyth, 
194. Kuß. Ed. Dr. Bentley underſtands them to ſignify, that 
every one ſhould uſe his own Mother Tongue. And indeed, with- 
out reading the Context, one could ſcarce avoid giving this 
Senſe to the Paſſage. Yizzanius, — that every one ſhould uſe 
the Mother Tongue of Crotona ; which was the Doric. Of theſe, 
the learned Critic ſays, which is the true, perhaps all competent 
Readers will not be of one Mind, p. 386. But I believe there 
will be no great Difference of Opinions amongſt thoſe who 
weigh the following Reaſons : 1. Famblicus adds, m Þ Feige 
ce tee by which I underſtand him to mean that /e 
Pythagoric Sec did not approve of a foreign DialeF. For if it 
were meant of the particular Gree#s that entered into it, it has 
no Meaning in this Place. But now a Sect's not approving of a 
foreign Dialect, muſt ſuppoſe they had one natural and peculiar 
to it. 2. Jamblicus in the ſame Place tells us, that P3thagoras 
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of Zaleucus's Laws being formed agreeably to the 
Precepts of Pythagoras in this Matter z who di. 
recs, that, next after the Worſhip of the Gods, 
Demon, and” Parent- Worſhip ſhould be enjoined !. 
And later Writers, ſeeing theſe two viſible Marks 
of a Pythagorean, might, without farther Reflexion, 
be reaſonably diſpoſed to think Zaleucus of that 
Sect. But as the learned Critic has made out from 
ſure Chronological Evidence, that this was a Miſ. 
take, we muſt ſeek for ſome other Cauſe of the 
Uniformity z which I take to be this: Zaleucus, 
when Pythagoras flouriſhed, was in the higheſt 
Repute in Greece for Legiſlation ; which might in- 
cline this Philoſopher to imitate him, both in his 
inſpiring Goddeſs, and in the Proem of his Laws: 
So that Poſterity was only miſtaken in diſtinguiſh- 
ing the Copy from the Original. This they might 
very well be; for Pythagoras and his Se& had en- 
groſſed all the Glory in the Fact of Lawgiving : 
Which leads. me to another probable Cauſe of the 
common Opinion of Zaleucus's being a Pythagorean, 


valued the Doric above the other Greet Dialects, as the moſt 
' "agreeable to the Laws of Harmony, Tyy 5 Ode Ah 

evaemoriay 4). Now he having made the Eſſence of the Soul to 
be Harmony, it was no wonder he ſhould chuſe a Dialect, 
which he ſuppoſed approached neareſt to its Nature; that the 
Mind and Tongue might go together. 3. Pythagoras ſeems 
here to have affected imitating his Maſter Orpheus, from whom, 
as we ſhall ſee hereafter, he borrowed much of his Philoſophy. 
For Zamblicus tells us, that the old Writings that went under 
the Name of Orpheus, were compoſed in Doric. 4. But, laſtly, 
a Paſſage in Porphyry's Life of Pythagoras, ' ſeems alone ſufficient 
to determine this matter : Porphyry giving the Cauſes of the 
Decay of the Pythagoric Philoſophy, aſſigns this for one, that 
their Commentaries were written in Doric. Exe Alg m © Te 
e ſeꝶ fad Abel. ye ſe& has, p. 49. Kuſt. Ed. This is the 
cleareſt Comment on the Words in Queſtion, and determines 


them to the Senſe we contend for. 
' 1 Mila 5 To 966 ms 9 > dau 
ion. Jamb. Vit. Pyth, C. 30. . 
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The Character of this Sect we ſay, and ſhall prove 
hereafter, was ſo great for Lawgiving, that After- 
Ages thought nothing could be done. to Purpoſe 
in that Way, which had not a Pythagorean for its 
Author. So, beſides Zaleucus, the Ancients ſup- 
poſed Charondas, Numa m, Zamolxis n, Phytius, 
Theocles, Elicaon, Ariſtocrates, nay the very Druids, 
the Legiſlators of Gaul, and in a word all the emi- 
nent Lawgivers that lived any thing near the Time 
of Pythagoras, to be inſtructed by him. But will 
the learned Critic ſay that, herefore, all theſe Le- 
giſlators were imaginary Perſons, and did not give 
Laws to their ſeveral Cities? This Notion ariſing 
from Pythagoras's great Character and Reputation, 
was nurſed up and improved by his Followers them- 
ſelves, to beget Honour to their Maſter ; as we 
may ſee in Jamblicus's Life of that Philoſopher. 
So that was there no more in it than this, as Za- 
leucus's Inſtitutions were in great Repute, we might 
very naturally account for the Miſtake, 

But laſtly, it is indeed very true, that, as the 
learned Critic ſuſpected, the principal Ground of 
the Report of Zaleucus* being a Pythagorean, was 


| from ſome Paſſages in the Syſtem of Laws aſcribed to 


bim. He is only too haſty in his Concluſion, that 
therefore this mus? convitt the Syſtem of a Cheat. 
What led him to it is his ſuppoſing, that no ſuch 
Report could be gathered from Paſſages in the Syſtem, 
but ſuch as muſt be an Intimation that the Author 
was a Pythagorean: And that there is no Diffe- 
rence between giving and taking an Intimation. 
then this Report might be gathered from Paſſages 
that contained no Intimation, and if the Reader 


mn Quinetiam arbitror,/propter Pythagorecorum admirationem, 
Numam quoque Regem Pythagoreum à poſterioribus exiſtimatum. 
Jul. Tuſc. Diſb. I. iv. c. 1.” n Herod. l. iv. | | 
vo Ammian. Marcell. 1.'xv;<. ah 
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might underſtand that to be an Inlimation which the 
Writer never intended for one; the Conſequence 
will be that the Credit of theſe Fragments remain 
yaſhaken, though we grant the learned Critic his 
whole Premiſſes, and all the Facts he contends for. 
4 is certain then, a principal Ground of the Re- 
rt was gathered from a Paſſage in his Syſtem of 
And I believe I can tell what it was. 
Zaleucus in his Preface ſpeaks of an evil Genius or 
Demon, AAIMQN KAKOE, as influencing Men 
to Wickedneſs, This, though a Notion of the high- 
eſt ? Antiquity, whoſe Origin and Author are much 
diſputed of, yet was the diſtinguiſhing Doctrine of 


the P "rai — Plutarch, ſpeaking of Pytha- 
goras's Opinion of the firſt Principle, ſays, that 


that” Philoſopher called the Monad God, and the 
Duad the evil Genius % Which Duad the Pytha- 
goreans uſed extremely to vilify as the Cauſe of all 
Evil, under the Name of the bad Principle, as Plu- 
arch would make us believe”, The Application 


eU Þ & gr e Nu ocopias, * mgeobviigus © 70 
ee TW Alyurliey * Ivo xar awry; eivas mae, d ahi, 
allt, 9 rande Ja proree. X. Laert. Vit. Phil. Procem. Seg. 8. 

Ovx of wn HANx NAAAIQN cron ra oy cv xc up 
wege q ASyov ws TE Pawns Jah 9 Sim egen a 
Tols wyabois aeg K) Tads A 17 an, CeRN bb 
Tay, owls g Parole 7 T Dp 46 n Aali cialis a- 
Tis Cv Ty xc 2 axipgia, SEN ? e, . DP T T6 
r ruxuow. Plutarch. Fe ita Dionis. 
q oda vie ＋ N * punto 955, 9 T' a yall, nw oy 
„ Fe Guo, cue 5 v5" 1 12 68459 Judda, AAIMONA 
KAKON, ae mw iss n var TAO, De Plac. Phil. 1 
c. 7: * 4624. 8. E. 
* ned ſo gane Alg wN bald ro raſnyoęd ei, 7 2 2 
Grads * 6 werteg oper, 75 Hpor, 1 ho, To ige, To Tir 
rex wvoy, T6 Jeg, To Aatereg: 8 3 J KAKOY, P AYAAA, 76 
anetes, 25 eres Mn, To KAT YA, To Aghios, 1 4 treu, T0 
, T0 PE15 5090, TE } oxolevay* 6 . raud rg as Sic; - 
7 Nee IZ. x3 OEIP. p. 660. St. Ed. I ſuppoſe the Rea. 


ſon, why amongſt the ill Names ſaid to be given to the bad 


of 
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Il of this Doctrine I ſuppoſe Pyrhaperas roight borrow 
from Zaleucus, and here . 85 Poſterity be miſtaken 
in the original Author, But we may collect from 


the ſame Plutarch, that this Opinion was cultivated. 


by all the ancient Lawgivers. For he who favoured 
the Notion of two Principles, the one Good, and 
the other Evil, affects, I obſerve, to draw eyery 
ancient Writer, that but mentions an evil Dzmon, 
into his Set. In his Treatiſe of Vs and O/rris, he 
ſpeaks to this Purpoſe, © That it was a moſt an- 
4 cient Opinion, delivered as well by LEOISLA- 

„ TORS as Divines, that the World was neither 
e made by Chance, neither did one Cauſe govern 
Kall things, without Oppoſition *.”? 

This Notion therefore, delivered in the Proem 
of Zaleucus's Laws, might very well be underſtood 
as an Intimation of the Author's being a Pythagorean, 
and yet, not being ſo deſigned by the Author, it 
tends not, in the leaſt, to refute the Book itſelf. 
On the whole then, I preſume, it appears that 
the Credit of theſe Remains ſtands unſhaken for 
any thing the learned Critic has advanced to the 
| contrary, and that we may ſafely urge them as of 

the Antiquity they pretend to. 
| Thus Zaleucus begins his Preface ; © Eyery In- 

* habitant, whether of Town or Country, ſhould 

* firſt of all be firmly perſuaded of the Being and 

« Exiſtence of the Gods : which Belief he will be 
| © readily induced to entertain, when he contem- 


Principle by the Pyrbagoreaus Ava; is one, was becauſe in their 
| ſuperſtitious Qualities of Number the Aras is very 15471 load- 
cd. "Ori 1 N MONAE A F iooryla x) 70 pwiregy df de- l 
© ) rde xalf VargGonks x) IDN. Auan. de be. Pyth. 
| opud Photium. l 
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ce plates the Heavens, regards the World, and ch 
* ſerves the Diſpoſition, Order, and Harmony q 
cc the Univerſe; which can neither be the Won 
& of blind Chance, nor of Man. Theſe Gods an 
to be worſhipped as the Cauſe of all the re 
Good we enjoy. Every one therefore ſhould 6 
© prepare, and poſſeſs his Mind, as to have it ca 
« of every Kind of Pollution; being perſuade 
that God is not honoured by a wicked Perſon, 
* nor acceptably ſerved, like miſerable Man, with 
* ſumptuous Ceremonies, or taken with coſtly &. 
„ crifices,* but with Virtue only, and a conſtant 
Diſpoſition to good and juſt Actions. On which 
1. Account, Every one ought to labour all he cn 
* to become good, both in Practice and Principls 
hereby he will render himſelf dear and accep- 
2. table to God: Ought to fear more what leads t 
* Ignominy and Diſhonour, than to Loſs of Wealth 
« and Fortune; and to eſteem him the worthicl 
Citizen, who gives up his worldly Goods, rathe: 
* than renounce his Honeſty and Love of Juſtice: 
3. But thoſe whoſe headſtrong Appetites will not 
* fuffer them to be drawn to theſe Things, and 
* whoſe Hearts are turned with a natural Bias to- 
« wards Evil, whether they be Men or Women, 
Citizens or Sojourners, ſhould keep in mind the 
Gods; and think upon their Nature, and of the 
e Judgments they always have in Store for wicket 
„ Men: They ſhould /et before themſelves the dreai- 
« ful Hour of Death, a Period they muſt all arrive 
te at; when the Memory of evil Actions paſt wil 
tc ſeize the Sinner with Remorſe, accompanied wit) 
*« the fruitleſs Wiſh that he had ſubmitted his Action 
« to the Rules of Juſtice. Every one therefor 
c ſhould ſo watch over his Behaviour, as if tb 

&« Hour were ſtill preſent with him, and attended al 

<* his Motions: which is the way to _ VP 
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7 « himſelf an exact regard to Right and Juſtice, 


« BUT 1F THE WICKED DEMON BE INSTANT ro 
« [NFLUENCE HIM To Evi, let him fly to the 
« Altars and Temples of the Gods, as the ſureſt 
« Aſylum from that crueleſt and wickedeſt of Ty- 


* « rants, Evil, and implore their Aſſiſtance to drive 


« her far from him. To this end, let him alſo have 
« recourſe to thoſe whoſe Reputations are high for 
« Probity and Virtue; whom he may hear diſ- 


—« courſe of the Happineſs of Good, and the Ven- 


« geance attending Evil Men.“ | 

It is indeed ſurprizing, that any Man who had 
attentively conſidered this admirable Remain, ſhould 
think it the Forgery of a Sophiſt. The Author of 
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ta Jntats g fuer la. SiS 5 TITS H ihr, ws a drag d- 
ray neal a abi, mT Ns 7. Exc ger &y et d- 
oxdatey dei ® awry url, aavlur F xaxay xabapyy us & rigad ra 
$105 a? arbeury C, B Seh“ las Jar, 89: TEgywe 
asg F aMoxoplfur, xabarie fon A”, a r x) 
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126 The Divine Legation Book If 
it plainly underſtood human Nature and Society at 
another Rate than theſe Menu, even when they were 
at- the higheſt for Knowledge and Learning. He 
has not only given us an exact Pourtrait of pure 
natural Religion; but, in applying it to the Service 
of the State, has explained the Uſe and Subſerviency 
of its Parts to the three great Claſſes of Mankind. 
He has recommended the intrinſick Excellence of 
Virtue and Obedience to the Will and Example of 
the Gods, to thoſe who are of ſo ingenuous and 
well-framed a Nature as to be always diſpoſed to 
embrace Truth and Right: To others, of a leſs 
heroic turn of Mind, Who 1idolize their Reputa- 
tion; he holds out Hohout and Ignominy, as the 
inſeparable Attendants of good and evil Actions: 
And, to the common run of more intractable and 
perverſe Spirits, he preaches up the Doctrine of fu- 
ture Rewards and Puniſhments. I will only ob- 
ſerve, that it appears to have been from hence, that 
Pomponutius borrowed the beautiful Paſſage, which 
we have quoted at large, in the firſt Book of this 
Diſcourſe. | | 
Thus Zalevens : and much in the ſame faſhion 
does CHarondas introduce his Laws; 

In Imitation of this Practice, Plato likewiſe, and 
Cicero both preface their Eaws with the Sanctions 
of Religion. And though theſe two great Men 
were not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, Lawgivers in form; 
yet we are not to ſuppoſe that what they wrote, in 
this Way, was like the Dreams of the Sophiſts, for 
the Entertainment of the idle and imaginative. 
They were both well practiſed in Affairs, and 
deeply converſant in human Nature; and they 
formed theſe Inſtitutes altogether on the Plan, and 
in the Spirit and Views of ancient Legiſlation: 
The Foundation of Plato's being the Artic Laws 3 
and of Ciceros, the twelve Tables: who * 
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takes care to warn us of this Difference : In 
Imitation (ſays he) of Plato, the moſt learned, 
« and at the fame time, the wiſeſt of the Phils: 

« ſophers, who wrote ze of a Republic, and 
« likewiſe, ſeparately, of the Laws thereof, I think 
te jt will be proper, before I give the Law itſel fw, 
« to ſay ſomewhat in Recommendation of it: which, 
« T obſerve, was the Method of Zalentus and Chi. 
« rondas, For their Syſtem of Laws was not an 
« Exerciſe of Wit, or deſigned for the Amuſe⸗ 
« ment of idle, ſpeculative Men, but cottipoſetl 
« for the Uſe of the Public in their ſeveral Cities. 
« Theſe Plato imitated ; as thinking this likewiſe ts 


I read here with Turnebus, qui princeps de Rep. conſerip/at! 
Lambin objects to this Reading, =P 1a $5 Ba * Ariſlotle 
that Plato was not the firſt that wrote of a Republic ; he ſup- 
poſing the Words required that Senſe : whereas they ſignify, 
ho awrote beſt of a Republic,” as we have tranſlated them; and 
as Turnebus, without queſtion, underſtood them. That this was 
Tullys Opinion of Plato, may be gathered fi any Places in 
tis Writings, And that he thus uſes the W Prizes; appears 
from the following Paſſage, I. iv. in Ver: c. 49! M . Patriã] 
multis virtutibus & benefieiis uit Pxixcxrs. 

w A ipſam legem recitem, de ejus legis laude dicam. 
This P ge is not without its Difficulty. If by Lx x is męant 
the whole Syſtem of Laws that follows, Which the Tefiot of the 
Diſcojiiſe leads one to conclude; then, by Lu us, the Neconi- 
ion of it, we are to underſtand the ſhewing; as he does im 
the following Chapter, that the Gods intereſted themſelves dich 


much in the Obſervance or Inobſervance of Civil Laws; whic 
implies, that they were indeed their Laws: And ſo Tulhy calls 


them, in the 4*> Ch. of this Book: La principem legem illam, 
& ultimam, mentem effe dicebant omnia ration” aut cogentis, aut 
vetantis Dei; ex qua illa Lex quam Dii Bumm gener dtutrunt, 
rect eff LAUDATA. And the ſhewing that Civil' Laws came 
originally from the Gods, was the higheſt Commendation oF 
them. Bat if by LE x we are to underſtandorily the , Lat 


| of the Syſtem, which begins, Ad Di vor adh cafi?,” & c. then 


by Recommendation is nicant ſhewing, as he'doe likewiſe" in the = 
following Chapter, the Uſs and Setviee of Religiow to Civit® 
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« be the Buſineſs of Law; to gain ſomewhat of 
«its End by the gentler Methods of Perſuaſion, 
<« and not carry every Thing by Force and Fear of 
Puniſhment x. 

Here, we ſee, he intimates, that Plato and him. 
ſelf had the ſame View in writing Laws with Za. 
leucus and Charondas; namely, the Benefit of the 
Public. The Difference between them was, that 
the two Originals were employed by their Country; 
and the two Copieſts generouſly undertook an Office 


were not called to. 
Theſe two latter are the greateſt Authorities An- 


tiquity can ſupply ; and the moſt deſerving to be 


heard in this Matter. But as Cicero profeſſes to 
borrow from Plato, and ſpeaks his Sentiments, and 
often in his Words, we ſhall content ourſelves with 
citing the Roman only, as abundantly ſufficient to 
ſhew the Opinion of them both. 

Cicero's Introduction to his Laws, is as follows: 
« Let our Citizen then be firſt of all firmly per- 
e ſuaded of the Government and Dominion of the 
« Gods; that they are the Lords and Maſters of 


<< the Univerſe; that all Things are directed by 


ce their Power, Diſpoſal, and Providence; and that 
«the whole Race of Mankind is in the higheſt 
c manner indebted to them; that they are inti- 
c mately acquainted with every one's State and 
Condition; that they know what he does, what 


* Sed, ut vir doctiſſimus fecit Plato, atque idem graviſſimus 
hiloſophorum omnium, qui princeps de republica conſcripſit, 
idemque ſeparatim de legibus ejus, id mihi credo eſſe faciendum ; 
ut priuſquam ipſam Legem recitem, de ejus legis laude dicam. 
Quod idem & Zaleucum & Charondam feciſſe video; cum qui- 
dem illi non ſtudii & delectationis, ſed reipublicæ cauſa leges 
civitatibus ſuis ſcripſerunt. Quos imitatus Plato, videlicet hoc 
quoque Legis putavit eſſe, perſuadere aliquid, non omnia vi ac 
minis cogere. De Leg. I. ii. c. 6. 1 
(e he 
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. be thinks; with what Diſpoſition of Mind, and 


= « with what Degree of Piety he performs the Acts 
e and Offices of Religion; and that, accordingly, 
c they make a Diſtinction between good and evil 
Men. The Mind being imbued with theſe Opi- 
* « njons, will never deviate, in its Determinations, 
from Truth and Utility. And what is truer than 
* « this, that no one ſhould be ſo ſtupidly arrogant, 
sas to ſuppoſe there is Mind and Reaſon in him- 
* « ſelf, and yet none in the Heavens and the World, 
or, that thoſe Things which can ſcarce be com- 
a prehended with the utmoſt Stretch of human 
Genius, yet perform their Motions without an un- 

s derſtanding Director? But, that Man, whom the 
 « Courſes of the heavenly Bodies, the Viciſſitudes 
« of Day and Night, the orderly Temperature of 
da the Seaſons, and the various Bleſſings which the 

: « Farth pours out for our Subſiſtence and our Plea- 
« ſure, will not excite, nay compel to Gratitude z 
« 1s unfit to be ſo much as reckoned in the Num- 
« ber of Mankind. And ſince all Things that 
are endowed with Reaſon, are more excellent 
than thoſe which want it, and that it is Impiety 
« to ſay, any particular is more excellent than the 
« univerſal Nature; we muſt needs confeſs this Na- 
« ture to be endowed with Reaſon, That theſe 
Opinions are likewiſe fu, who can deny, when 
« he conſiders what Stability is derived to the Public 
from within, by the Religion of an Oath ; and 
| «© what Security it enjoys from without, by thoſe 
« holy Rites which accompany national Treaties 
| * and Conventions; how efficacious the Fear of 


divine Puniſhment is to deter Men from Wicked- 


| * neſs; and what Purity of Manners muſt reign in 
that Society, where the immortal Gods them- 


| * ſelves are believed to interpoſe both as Judges 
Yor. I, K * and 
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e and Witneſſes? Here you have the Proem of the 
« Law; for ſo Plato calls it.“ 

And then follow the Laws themſelves ; the firſt 
of which is conceived in theſe Words: Let thej; 
who approach the Gods, be pure and undefiled , le. 
their Offerings be ſeaſoned with Piety, and all Often. 
tation of Pomp omitted : The God bimſelf will be his 
own Avenger on Tranſpreſſors. Let the Gods, and 
thoſe who were akways reckoned in the Number if 
Celeſtials, be worſhipped =» and thoſe likewiſe when 
their Merits have raiſed to Heaven; ſuch as Her- 


cules, Bacchus, Eſculapius, Caſtor, Pollux, and 


Romulus. And let Chapels be erected in honour to 
thoſe Qualities, by whoſe Aid Mortals arrive thither, 
fuch as Reaſon, Virtue, Piety, and good Faith*, 


Y Sit igitur hoc a principio perſuaſum civibus, dominos eſſe 
omnium rerum ac moderatores Deos, eaque quz gerantur, eoruni 
geri vi, ditione, ac numine, eoſdemque optime de genere homi- 
num mereri; & qualis quiſque ſit, quid agat, quid in ſe admittat, 
qua mente, qua pietate colat religiones, intueri; piorumque & 
impiorum habere rationem. His enim rebus imbutæ mentes, 
haud ſane abhorrebunt ab utili, & a vera ſententia. Quid eſt 
enim verius, quam neminem eſſe oportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, 
ut in ſe rationem & mentem putet ineſſe, in cœlo mundoque nor. 
putet ? aut ut ea, quæ vix ſumma ingenii ratione 3 
nulla ratione moveri putet? Quem vero aſtrorum ordines, quem 
dierum noctiumque viciſſitudines, quem menſium temperatio, 
quemque ea, quæ gignuntur nobis * fruendum, non gratum elic 
cogant, hunc hominem omnino numerari qui decet ? Cumque 
omnia, quz rationem habent, præſtent iis, quæ ſint rationis ex- 
pertia, nefaſque ſit dicere ullam rem præſtare naturæ omnium 
rerum; rationem ineſſe in ea * eſt. Utiles eſſe au- 
tem opiniones has, quis neget, cum intelligat, quam multa fr. 
meutur jurejurando, quantæ ſalutis ſint ſcederum religiones ? quim 
multos divini ſupplicii metus a ſcelere revocarit? quamque ſancta 
ut ſocietas civium inter ipſos, Diis immortalibus interpoſitis tum 
judicibus tum teſtibus: Habes legis Procemium ; ſic enim hoc 
appellat Plato. De Leg. l. ii. c. 7. 

Ad Divos adeunto caſte; pietatem adhibento ; opes amo. 
vento: qui ſecus fax it, Deus ipſe vindex erit. — Divos, & eos qui 
ceœleſtes ſemper habiti, colunto: & ollos, quos endo, ccelo merit 
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SE C T. IV. 


a E next Step the Legiſlator took, Was to af 
T firm and eftabliſh the general Doctrine of a 
Providence, which he had delivered in his Laws; 
by a very particular, and popular Method of in- 
culcating the Belief of a future Slate of Rewards 
and Puniſbments. 

This was by the Inſtitution of the MysrERIEs, 
the molt ſacred Part of Pagan Religion; and fram- 
ed to ſtrike Veep and forcibly into the Minds and 
Imaginations of the People. 

A thing little K or attended to, the An- 
cients, who wrote expreſly on the Myſteries, ſuch as 
Melanthius, Menander, Hiceſias, Sotades and others, 
not being come down to us. I hold it not beſide 
our Purpoſe therefore to give as full, and as diſtinct 
an Account of this whole Matter, as the Nature of 

the preſent Work will allow. The modern Wri- 
ters on the Myſteries are altogether in the Dark 
concerning its End and Original; not excepting 
Meurſius himſelf: to whom however I am much 
indebted, for abridging my Search into Antiquity 
for the Paſſages that make mention of the Eleuſi- 
nian Myſteries, and for bringing the greateſt Part of 
them together under one View *. 

To avoid Ambiguity, it will be proper to ex- 
plain the Term. Each of the Pagan Gods had, 


beſides the public and open, a ſecret Morſoipꝰ paid 


locaverunt, Herculem, Liberum, Æſculapium, Caſtorem, Pollu- 
cem, Quirinum. Aſt olla, propter quæ datur homini adſcenſus 
in ccelum, mentem, virtutem, pietatem, fidem, earumque lau- 
dum delubra ſunto. De Leg. I. it. c. 8. 
a Eleufinia : ſive de Cereris Eleuſinæ ſacro. 

> Strabs in his tenth Book of Geography, p. 716. Gren. Ed. 
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to them ; into which none were admitted but thoſe 
who had been ſelected by preparatory Ceremonies 
called Initiation. This ſecret Worſhip was termed 
the MysTERIEs: But though every God had, 
beſides his open Worſhip, the ſecret likewiſe, yet 
this latter did not every where attend the former; 
but only there, where he was the Patron God, or 
in principal Eſteem. Thus, when in conſequence 
of that Intercommunity of Paganiſm, which will 
be explained hereafter, one Nation adopted the 
Gods of another, they did not always take in, at 
the fame time, the ſecret Worſhip or Myſteries of 
that God : So, in Rome, the public and open Wor- 
ſhip of Bacchus was in uſe long before his Myſteries 
were admitted. But on the other hand agam, the 
Worſhip of the ſtrange God was ſometimes intro- 
duced only for the ſake of his Myſteries: As, in 
the ſame Place, thoſe of Vs and Oſiris. Thus ſtood 
the Caſe in general, the particular Exceptions to it 
will be ſeen in the Sequel] of this Section. 

The firſt and original Myſteries, of which we 
have any ſure Account, were thoſe of s and O,. 
ris in EcyPT; from whence they were derived to 
the Greeks e, under the Preſidency of various Gods“, 

as the Inſtitutor thought moſt for his purpoſe: 
Zoroaſter brought them into. Perfia; Cadmus and 


Tas leg %a pile avicews tg THraT, Tx; & us cabyorno- 
, rg 5 Kwehs" N Tas HT weomrs, Tas 5 pn KAI TAS 
MEN MIYETIKQNE, TAE AE EN @ANEPN, x TeV i Quois Tu; 
vTeyogHy. And for this ſecret Worſhip he gives the following 
Reaſon, — ue xe 7 uu 2 TENOT OE To Sei, UH 
Co aurs Pd y2Bouy mip = αjuYHονν. 

© Died. Sic. I. i. | 
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Tnachus into Greece at large © ; Orpheus into Thrace ; 
Melampus into Argis; Trophonius into Bæuia; Mi- 
nos into Crete; Cinyras into Cyprus; and Erechtheus 
into Athens. And as in Egypt they were to Js and 
Ofris; ſo in Aſia they were to Mithras; in Samo- 
thrace to the Mother of the Gods; in Bæotia to 
Bacchus; in Cyprus to Venus; in Crete to Fupiter ; 
in Athens to Ceres and Proſerpine; in Amphiſſa to 
Caſtor and Pollux; in Lemnus to Vulcan: and fo 
to others, in other Places, to an incredible Num- 
ber f. | | 
The Nature and End of theſe were all the ſame, 
to teach the Doctrine of a future State. In this, 
both Origen and Celſus, the two moſt learned Wri- 
ters of their ſeveral Parties, do agree : The firſt, 
minding his Adverfary of the Difference between 
the future Life promiſed by Chriſtianity, and that 
taught in Paganiſm, bids him compare the Chri- 
tian with what all the Sects of Philoſophy, and 
all the Myſteries, amongſt Greeks and Barbarians, 
taught concerning its: And Celſus, in his turn, 
endeavouring to ſhew that Chriſtianity had no 
Advantage over Paganiſm, by the Efficacy of 
ſtronger Sanctions, addreſſes thoſe he writes againſt 


* *Excilev 3 a2y lu tos Th Was EN % or ngat Te XY ,in 
weg re wage AIT TTIOIE, x Wo OgvEti, x) Dom, xgy Ba- 
evAwvioig, xaxa; iN ο , Ale te eig EN > © 9H 
aA TTnTIaN xe, von: Kelus % wits & *baxs. Ar- 
wog reg xAnbe. O, 2 oixugo nous P Meg u. Epiphan. adv. 
Hær. lib. 1. 

Poſtulat quidem magnitudo materiz, atque ipſius defenſionis 
officium, ut ſimiliter cæteras turpitudinum ſpecies perſequamur : 
vel quas produnt antiquitatis hiſtoriæ, vel myſteria illa continent 
ſacra, quibus initiis nomen eſt, & quæ non omnibus vulgo, ſed 
paucorum taciturnitatibus tradi licet. Sed Sacrorum innumert 
ritus, atque affixa deformitas ſingulis, corporaliter prohibet uni- 
verſa nos exequi, Arnob. adv. Gentes, I. v. p. 168. | 
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in this manner: But now, after all, juſt as you be. 
lieve eternal Puniſhments, ſo do the Miniſters of the 
ſacred Rites, and thoſe who initiate into, and preſide 
in the Myſteries, They continued long in Reli. 
gious Obſervance : ſome were more celebrated and 
extenſive than others; to which many accidental 
Cauſes contributed: The moſt noted were the Or. 

ic, the Bacchic, the Eleuſinian, the Samothracian, 
the Cabiric, and the Mithriac. | 

Euripides makes Bacchus ſay, in his Tragedy of 


that Name i, that the Orgies were celebrated by all 


Nations, and that he came to introduce them a- 
mongſt the Greeks, And it js not improbable that 
ſeveral barbarous Nations had learnt them of the 
Egyptians long before they came into Greece. The 
Druids of Britain, who had, as well as the Brach- 
mans of India, their Religion from thence, cele- 
brated the Orgies of Bacchus, as we learn from Dio. 
nyſius the African. And Strabo having quoted A. 
temidorus for a fabulous Story, ſubjoins, - But what 
te he ſays of Ceres and Proſerpine is more credible, 
* namely, that there is an Iſland near Britain, 


here they perform the ſame Rites to thoſe two 


« Goddeſſes as are in uſe in Samotbrace k. But, 
of all the Myfteries, thoſe which bore that Name 
by way of Eminence, the ELEUSINIAN, celebrated 


b Maaire &, & Bixlire, WATER o xoh doc whwihes ꝛ fig eg * BTY 
en F eg emeivur ü Enynſſad Tehirad ι woralwyo, l. viii. 
p. 408. And that nothing abſurd was taught in the Myſteries 
concerning a future State, I collect from the Anſwer Origer 
makes to Celſus, who had preferred what was taught in the 
Myſteries of Bacchus on that Point, to what the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion revealed concerning it — , &1 F Baxxixar Terr 67: 
Tic iel vibe N ?, Eire undes r. — l. iv. p. 167. 
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tun les f K itcomut), Strabenis Geogr. I. iv. The Nature 
of theſe Samathracian Rites may be ſeen p. 15 1. 
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at Athens in Honour of Ceres, were by far the moſt 
renowned]; and, in proceſs of time eclipſed, and, as 
it were, ſwallowed up the reſt. Their Neighbours 
all around them very early practiſed theſe Myſteries 
to a Neglect of their own : In a little time all Greece 
and Alia Minor were initiated into them: And at 
length they ſpread over the whole Roman Empire, 
and even beyond the Limits of it. Omitto (ſays 
Tully) Eleuſinam ſauctam illam & auguſtam ; ubi ini- 
tiantur gentes orarum ultimæ l. And we are told 
in Zoſemus, that theſe moſt holy Rites were then ſo 
extenſroe, as to take in the whole Race of Mankind m. 
And Ariſtides calls it the common Temple of the 
Earth u. 

How this happened, is to be accounted for from 
the Nature of the State, which gave Birth to theſe 
Myſteries. Athens was a City the moſt devoted to 
Religion of any upon the Face of the Earth. - On 
this Account, their Poet Sophocles calls it the ſacred 
Building of the Gods o, in an Alluſion to its Foun- 
dation. Nor was it a leſs Compliment St. Paul in- 
tended to pay the Athenians, when he ſaid, "Aves 
Abmata, x3 mails ws daridaiuoreters vuas Fewes . 
And Joſephus tells us, that they were univerſally 
efteemed the moſt religious People of Greece 1, Hence 
Athens became the Standard in Matters of Religion 
to the reſt of the World. t 

In diſcourſing then of the Myſteries in general, 
we mult be forced to take our Ideas of them, chiefly 
from what we find practiſed in ee. Nor need 
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we fear to be miſtaken, the End of all being the 
ſame, and all having their common Original from 
Egypt. 

To begin with the Purpoſe and Deſign of thei; 
Inſtitution. This will be ſeen, by ſhewing what 
they communicated promiſcuoully to all, 

To ſupport the Doctrine of a Providence, which 
they taught preſided over the Univerſe”, they in- 
forced, by all kinds of Methods, the Belief of a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments*. Bur 
as this did not quite clear up the myſterious Way; 
of Providence, they added to it, the Doctrine of 
the Metempſychoſis, or the B-lief of a prior Slate: 
As we learn from Cicero, and Porphyry t, who in- 
forms us that it was taught in the Myſteries of the 
Perſian Mythras. This was an ingenious Solution, 
invented by the Egyptian Lawgivers, to remove all 
Doubts concerning the moral Attributes of God*; 
and ſo conſequently, affirm the Belief of his Pro- 
vidence from a future State. For the Legiſlator 
well knew how precarious that Belief was, while 
the moral Attributes of God continued to be 
doubted of. 

In cultivating the Doctrine of a future State, it 
was taught, that the Initiated ſhould be happier 
in it than all other Mortals: That while the Souls 
of the Profane, at their leaving the Body, ſtuck faſt 


Plutarch ds If. & Ofc. 

s (Myſteriis] neque ſolum, &c. — Sed etiam cum ſpe me- 
hore moriendi. Tull. de Leg. l. ii. c. 14. h 
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So Tully, Ex quibus humanæ vitæ erroribus & ærumnis fit, 
ut interdum veteres illi five vates, five in ſacris INIT IIS“ 
tradendis divinæ mentis interpretes, qui nos ob aliqua ſcelera 
ſuſcepta in vita ſuperiore, pœnarum luendarum cauſſa, natos 
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in Mire and Filth, and remained in Darkneſs, the 
Souls of the Initiated winged their Flight directly 
to the happy Iſlands, and the Habitations of the 
Gods v. This Promiſe was neceſſary for the Sup- 
port of the Myſteries, as the Myſteries were for 
the Support of the Doctrine. But now left it 
ſhould be miſtaken, that Initiation alone, or any other 
Means than a virtuous Life, intitled to this future 
Happineſs ; they perpetually inculcated, that it was 
the chief Buſineſs of the Myſteries to reſtore the 
Soul to its original Purity. I was the End and 
Drift of Initiation (ſays Plato) to reſtore the Soul to 
that State, from whence it fell as from its native 
Seat of Perfectionx. They made every thing tend 


to ſhew the Neceſſity of Virtue, as appears from 
© theſe Words of Epictetus. Thus the Myſteries be- 


come uſeful, thus we ſeize the true Spirit of them ; 
when we begin to apprehend that every thing therein 
was inſtituted by the Ancients, for Inſtruction and 
Amendment of Life. Porphyry gives us ſome of 
thoſe moral Precepts that were inforced in the My- 
ſteries, as, to honour their Parents, to offer up Fruits 
to the Gods, and to forbear Cruelty towards Ani- 
mals*, In purſuance of this Scheme, it was re- 


w Plato in Phaedone —— Ariſlides Eleufinia & apud Stobæum, 
erm. 119, &c. Schol. Ariſt. in Ranis. Diog. Laert. in Vita Cog. 
Cynici, | 

* Yxomo; N Tied gu, eng TMO wzlayiv TR; Woxas evo 
«? & H εν,‘ u inowicarlo xd0oJov, ws an 2px,ne. In Phædone. 

Ox & Nνð 77s.) r HWSHEAY * + drug eig Davlaciay EeX6- 
pibz* ory ems marley  imareluon TE Bis xe mavla Gott 
d F HN. Apud Arrian. Diſſert. I. iii. c. 21. The Reaſon 
ol my tranſiating eg S0 in the manner J have done, was, 
becauſe I imagined the Author, in this obſcure Expreſſion, allu- 
ded to the Cuſtom in the Myſteries, of calling thoſe who were 
initiated only in the leſſer Misa; but thoſe, in the greater 
Erow ). 
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quired in the Aſpirant to the Myſteries that he 
ſhould be of an unblemiſhed and virtuous Character, 
and free even from the Suſpicion of any notorious 
Crime a. For the Diſcovery of which he was fe. 
verely interrogated by the Myftagogue b. On this 
Account Suetonius tells us, that when Nero, after the 
Murder of his Mother, took a Journey into Greece, 
and had a Mind to be preſent at the Celebration of 
the Eleufinian Myſteries, the Conſcience of his 
Parricide deterred him from attempting it ©. $9 
the good Emperor M. Antoninus, when he would 
purge himſelf to the World of the Death of Avidius 
Caſſius, choſe to be initiated into the Eleuſinian My- 
ſteries*; it being notorious to all, that none were 
admitted to their Participation, who laboured under 
the juſt Suſpicion of any heinous Immorality. This 
was originally, one of the fundamental Conditions 
of Initiation, obſerved in the Celebrations of al 
the Myſteries; and inſtituted by Bacchus, or Ofiris 
himſelf the firſt Inventer of theſe Rites ; who, as 
Diodorus tells us, initiated none but pious and vir- 
tuous Men e. The initiated were enjoined, during 
the Celebration of the Myſteries, the greateſt Purity, 
and higheſt Elevation of Mind. When you ſacrifice 
or pray, ſays Epictetus in Arrian, go with a prepared 
Purity of Mind, and with Diſpoſitions ſo previouſly 
diſpoſed, as are required of you when you approach 


a Our: Þ Tt u xdheogls if) Tis purat ov Kone) 769% 
yoedwow, vie Tr, yeieus Þ Wuy ks i). Libanius Decl. 19. 

b Plutarch. in Apophth. & Laconicis. 

© Peregrinatione quidem, Græciæ, Eleuſiniis ſacris, quorum 
initiatione impii & ſcelerati voce præconis ſubmoverentur, inter- 
eſſe non auſus eſt. Vita Neron. c. 34. | 

d Jul. Capit. Vita Ant. Phil. and Dion. Caſſ. 
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the ancient Rites and Myſteries*. It was not lawful, 
ſays Tully, ſo much as to indulge the Imprudence of 
the Eye in theſe Myſteries s. And Proclus tells us 
that the Myſteries and Initiations drew the Souls of 
Men from a material, ſenſual, and merely human 
Life, and joined them in Communion with the 
Gods b. Nor was a leſs Degree of Exactneſs re- 
quired in the future Conduct of the Initiated i, 
They were obliged by folemn Engagements to 
commence a new Life of ſtricteſt Purity and Virtue, 
into which they were entered by a ſevere Courſe of 
Penance, in order to purge the Mind of its natural 
Defilements. Gregory Nazianzen tells us that no 
one could be initiated into the Myſteries of Mithras till 
he had undergone all ſorts of mortifying Tryals and 
approved himſelf holy and impaſſible x. The Conſide- 
ration of all this made Tertullian ſay, that in the 
Myſteries, omnia adverſus veritatem, de ipſa veri- 
tate conſtrufta eſſel. And Auſtin, Diabolum animas 
deceptas illuſaſque precipitaſſe, quum polliceretur 
purgationem anime per eas, quas TEAETASE ap- 
pellant m. 

The Initiated under this Diſcipline, and with 
theſe Promiſes, were eſteemed the only happy Men. 
Ariſiophanes, who ſpeaks the Senſe of the People, 
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makes them exult after this Manner: On us on; 
does the Orb of Day ſhine benignant, we only receive 
Pleaſure from its Beams: we, who are initiated, and 
perform towards Citizens and Strangers all Ats of 
Piety and Juſtice n. And the longer any one had 
been initiated, the more honourable he was eſtecm. 
edo. It was even held ſcandalous not to be ſo: 
and how virtuous ſoever the Perſon otherwiſe à 
peared, he became ſuſpicious to the People: As 
Socrates; and, in after - times, Demonax b. No 
wonder then, if the ſuperior Advantages of the 
Initiated, both here and hereafter, ſhould make the 
Myſteries univerſally aſpired to. And indeed they 
ſoon grew as extenſive in the Numbers they em. 
braced, as in the Regions and Countries to which 
they penetrated: Men, Women, and Children were 
initiated. Thus Apuleius 4 deſcribes the State of 
the Myſteries in his Time: Iiſluunt turbæ, ſacris 
divinis iniatæ, viri ſæminægque, omnis ætatis & omnis 
dignitatis. The Pagans would ſcem as if they 
thought Initiation as neceſſary as the Chriſtians did 
Baptiſm". And the Cuſtom of iniating Children 
appears, from this Paſſage of Terence“, to have 
cen general. 


n Mlroig 75 % 7 *. 
Kad Fey + idapyy igw, 
"O70 pernunuch, U- 
v. de 
Tegre, 4 Te Zines 
Kar T&; irg. Chorus in Ranis, Af. I. 

o Keuj N pri worn dr? v waka HUS. Ai 
ſtides in Orat. i243 Fg gtilulh>. 

P Lucian. Vit. Dem. q Net. I. xi. 

This appears from the following Lines of Saphocles: 

Tots 5 5 , na 
27 ki Toic © ANN t ˖ ONE KAXH. 

s Phorm. A. I. Sc. I. And Donatus on the Place tells us, there 
was the ſame Practice of Initiation in the Sa mothracian Myſteries: 
Terentius Apollodorum ſequitur, apud quem legitur, in Inſula Sa- 
mothracum a certs tempore pueros initiari, more Atbenienſium. 
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« Ferietur alio munere, ubi Hera pepererit; 
« Porro autem alio, ubi erit puero natalis dies, 
« Ubi INITIABUNT. 


Nay they had even the ſame Superſtition with Re. 
gard to it, that ſome Chriſtians had concerning 
Baptiſm, that 1s, to defer 1t to the Approach of 
Death; as appears from the honeſt Farmer Tg, 
in the Pax of Arifophanes : 


Ad 1 uu ue Tea reh 


The Reaſon of all this is given us by the Scholiaſt 
on the Rane of the ſame Poet, 1: was believed by 
the Athenians, that he who was initiated, and in- 
ſtructed in the Myſteries, ſhould obtain divine Honours 
after Death: And THEREFORE all ran to be ini- 
tiated*. And their Fondneſs for it was fo great, 
that at ſuch Times as the public Treaſury was low, 
Admittance into theſe Myſteries could be made a 
Fund of, by the State. Arifogiton, ſays the Com- 
mentator on Hermogenes, in a great Scariity of public 
Money, ' procured a Law, that in Athens every one 
ſhould pay a certain Sum for his Initiation“. 

Every Thing in theſe Rites was tranſacted in 
Myſtery, and under the moſt religious Seal of Se- 
crecy*, Which how it could agree, and was beſt 


t Aly 75 ed r 1 «g *Alrvaio wi 5 r UPS TCA J. Jay esc, 
be F che Trnevide Seiag i, τẽ Thr; O16 1 wavls Ways 
KU,CW £97 Sug wv, 

' "AgaSoyeiTwy W andre OrhATWY, Yee vojuor, Wag" "AJ; - 
Aicig wich . Syrianus. | 
Cum 1gnotis hominibus Orpheus ſacrorum ceremonias ape- 
riret,, nihil aliud ab his quos initiabat in primo veſtibulo niſi 
jurisjurandi neceſſitatem, & cum terribili quadam auctoritate re- 
ligionis, exegit, ne profanis auribus invent ac com poſitæ reli- 
gionis ſecreta proderentur. Firmicus in limine, |. 7. Aftrol. — 
Nota ſunt hæc Græcæ ſuperſtitionis Hierophantis, quibus invio- 
labili lege interdictum erat, ne hæc atque hujuſmodi Myſteria 
apud cos, qui his ſacris minimè initiati eſſent, evulgarent. — 
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fitted to our Repreſentation of theſe Myſteries, a5 
an Inſtitution of the State, for the Uſe of the Peo. 
ple, we ſhall now endeavour to ſhew. 

They were hidden and kept fecret for theſe two 
Reaſons : 

I. Becauſe nothing ſtimulates our Curioſity like 
that which retires from our Obſervation, and ſeems 
to forbid our Search, Of this Opinion we find 
the learned Syneſius, where he ſays, The People will 
deſpiſe what is eaſy and intelligible, and therefore they 
must always be provided with ſomething wonderful and 
myſterious in Religion, to hit their Tate, and engage 
their Curioſity x. And again, the Ignorance of the 
Mysteries preſerves their Veneration; for which Rea- 
fon, they are entruſted to the Cover of Night v. On this 
Principle the Myſteries were framed. They were 
kept ſecret, to excite the Curioſity ; They were 
celebrated in the Night, to impreſs Veneration and 
religious Horror? . And they were performed with 
Variety of Shews and Repreſentations (of which 
more hereafter) to infix and perpetuate thoſe Im- 
prefſions*. Hitherto then the Myſteries are to be 


Nicetas in Gregorii Nazianzeni Orat. eis rd di Cr. Thi! 
Obligation on the Initiated to Secrecy was the Reaſon that tlic 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic for them was a Graſhopper, which wa: 
fuppoſed to have no Mouth. See Horapollo Hierogl. I. ii. c. 55. 

* T2 5 exrw xa J N,ͤ lt 5 Je- 960 . To 
the ſame Purpoſe, Nicephorus Gregoras Hiſt. I. v. Ta 9 7% 
Tac: TegxHeg nog! Te e, N ae, (iow ws TH 709M 
Me * 

Y 'Alvwoiz cαεανν,ẽỹ ifs , v T&7T2 .,] Th hννhfe⅛' 
Libro de Providentia, 

2 Euripides in the Bacchantes, AF. II. makes Bacchus ſay, 
that the Orgies were celebrated in the Night, becauſe Darknci: 
has ſomething ſolemn and auguſt in it, and proper to fill thc 
Mind with ſacred Horror. | 
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conſidered as invented, not to deter, but to invite 
the Curioſity of the People. But, 

II. They were kept ſecret from a Neceſſity of 
teaching ſome things to the Initiated, improper to 
he communicated to all. The learned Varro in a 
Fragment of his Book of Religions, preſerved by 
St. Auguſtin, tells us, that There were many 
Truths, which it was inconvenient for the State 
« to be generally known; and many things, which, 
« though falſe, it was expedient the People ſhould 
« believe; and that therefore the Greeks ſhut u 
« their MysSTERI1Es in the Silence of their facred 
« Incloſures b.“ 

Now to reconcile this ſeeming Contradiction, of 
ſuppoling the Myſteries to be inſtituted to invite 
the People into them, and at the ſame Time, to 
keep them from the People's Knowledge, we are 


to obſerve that in the Eleuſiniau Rites there were tw io 


Myſteries, the greater and the leſs ©. To the /ef5 


muſt be referred what we faid of the Inſtitutor's 


Intention to invite the People into them; and to the 
greater, his Intention of keeping ſome Truths from 
the People's Knowledge. Nor is this ſaid without 
good Grounds : Antiquity is very expreſs for this 
Diſtinction. We are told that the leer Myſteries 
were only a kind of Preparation for the greater *, 
and might be eaſily communicated to all * Thar 
four Years f were the uſual time of Probation for 


b Mutta eſſe vera, quæ vulgo ſcire non ſit utile; multaque, 
quæ, tametſi falſa ſint, aliter exiſtimare populum expediat. Et 
ideo Græcos TELETAs ac MYSTER1A taciturmtate parietibuſque 
clauſiſſe. Ciw. Dei, l. iv. c. 31. 

© "Hoar Te þ pryans © Anprlg®* Te 5 Hire Necorporns 
ewThc Sulalogs, Interp. Græc. ad Plut. Ariſtophanis. 

d ER. T& witeg dare enge, H αιν Fo Etta 
Scbol. ad Plut. ſecund. Ariſteph. 
© "Emwonoav wurngee & l he. Schol. Ariſtopb. 

— Cùm epoptas ante quinquennium inſtituunt, ut opinionem 
ſuſpendio cognitionis ædiſicent. Tertull. adv. Valentinianss. | 
te 
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the greater Myſteries; in which, as Clemens Alex, 
expreſly inform us, the Secrets were depoſited s. 

However, as it is very certain, that both the 
greater and lefſer Myſteries were inſtituted for the 
Benefit of the State, it follows, that the Doctrines 
taught in both, were for the Service of Society ; only 
with this Difference, ſome might, without Incon- 
venience, be taught promiſcuouſly, others not. 
On the whole, the Secret in the /eſſer Myſteries 
was ſome hidden Rites and Shews to be kept from 
the Peple, only to invite their Curioſity ; and the 
Secret in the greater, ſome hidden Doctrines to be 
kept from the People for the very contrary Purpoſe. 
For the Shews in the greater Myſteries were de- 
ſigned, like thoſe in the /efſer, to excite Men's Cu- 
riolity. 

But it will be worth while to enquire more parti- 
cularly into the hidden Doctrines of the greater M. 
ſteries. The thing ſeems yet to lie altogether in 
the dark, ſo religiouſly was the Secret preſerved, 
We. ſhall therefore proceed cautiouſly, and try, 
from the obſcure Hints dropped up and down in 

Antiquity, 


&« Pandere res alta terra & caligine merſas. 


We ſhall firſt conſider their general Nature: It ap- 
pears they mult needs be ſuch, as, if promiſcuoully 
taught, would bring Prejudice to the State; why 
elſe were they ſecreted ? and, at the ſame time, Be- 
nefit, if communicated with Caution and Prudence; 
why elſe were they taught at all? 

This was their general Nature, and from this we 
may come, 
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I. To the certain Knowledge of what they were 
not; which is one Step to the Knowledge of 


what they were. 


1. They were not the general Doctrines of a 
Providence and future State 5 for theſe Reaſons : 
Ancient Teſtimony ts moſt expreſs, that theſe ge- 
neral Doctrines were taught promiſcuoully to all 
the Initiated, and were the very Eſſence of my- 
ſterious Rites. — Theſe were not capable of being 
hid and ſecreted, becauſe they were the univerſal 
Doctrines of Mankind in Society, — There was no 
need to hide them; becauſe the public Knowledge 
of them was ſo far from being detrimental, that So- 
ciety, as we have ſhewn, could not even ſubſiſt 
without their being univerſally known and believed. 

2. Theſe ſecret Doctrines could not be the meta- 
phyſical Speculations of the Philoſophers concern- 
ing the Dezty, and the human Soul, Becauſe this 
would be making the hidden Do#rines of the Schools 
of Philoſophy, and of the Myſteries of Religion, 
one and the ſame; which they could not be, becauſe 
their Ends were different: That of the firſt being 
only Truth; that of the other, Utility h. — Becauſe 
revealing ſuch metaphyſical Speculations to the 
Members of Civil Society, as ſuch, with what Pre- 
caution ſoever, would be injurious to the State, and 


b We ſay, that the profeſſed End of the ancient Philoſopher 
was the Diſcovery of Truth, and hat of the Legiſlator, the 


Promotion of Utility. But Both being ignorant of this momen- 


tous Truth, That Truth and Utility do coincide, [See B. III. F 2.] 
they Both, in many Caſes, miſſed ſhamefully of their End. 
The firſt, while he neglected U7i/ity, falling into the moſt ab- 
ſurd and fatal Errors concerning the Nature of God and the Soul: 
[See B. III. 5 4.] and the other, while he was too little ſolici- 
tous about Truth, encouraging a Polytheiſm deſtructive to So- 
Ciety ; to regulate which, he ſucceſsfully, as we ſhall ſee, em- 
ployed theſe Myſteries. 


Vor, I, L productive 
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roductive of no poſſible good; as we ſhall ſer 
barns we come, in the third Book, to examine 
what thoſe metaphyſical] Speculations were, — Be. 
cauſe thoſe very Speculations, as we ſhall then ſe, 
would overthrow every thing taught to Al, in the 
Myſteries, of a Providence and a future State, 
And yet we are told by the Ancients, that the Do. 
ctrines of a Providence, and future State, were the 
Foundation of the more ſecret ones, after which 
we are now enquiring. I have been the more par. 
ticular in refuting this Notion, that the ſecret 
Doctrines of the Schools, and of the Myſterie; 
might be the ſame; becauſe I find it to be an Er. 
ror, that ſome, even of the moſt knowing of the 
Ancients, were apt to run into. What miſle 


them was, — That the Schools, and Myſteries both) 
pretended 10 reſtore the Soul to its original Purity ani 


Perfection. We have ſeen how much the Myſteries 
pretended to it. As to the Philoſophers, Porphyry, 
ſpeaking of Pythagoras, tells us, that he profeſſed 
Philoſophy, whoſe End is to free and vindicate the 
Soul from thoſe Chains and Confinements, to which it; 
Alode with us hath ſubjected iti. — That the Schools 

and Myſteries had each their hidden Doctrines, 
which went under the common Name of A ITOPPH- 
TA; and that, which had a common Name, was 
underſtood to have a common Nature, — But 
chiefly that the Philoſopher and Legiſlator, being 
frequently in one and the ſame Perſon, and conſe- 
quently the Inſtitutions of the Myſteries and 
Schools by the ſame Hand, it appeared reaſonable 
to think, that the @Toppyla, in both, were the ſame; 
they not diſtinguiſhing the twofold Character of 
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© the ancient Sage, which ſhall be explained in its 
© Place k. 


II. From the Knowledge of what theſe Secrets 
were not, deduced from the general Know- 
ledge of what they were, we ſhall at length 
arrive to the Diſcovery of the very Doctrines 
themſelves. 


To begin with a Paſſage of Clemens Alex. After 
theſe [namely Luſtrations] are rhe leſſer Myſteries, 
in which is laid the Foundation of the hidden Dorines, 
and Preparations for what is to come afterwards l. 
From a Knowledge of the Foundation, we may be 
able to form a Plan of the Superſtructure. This 
Foundation, as hath been ſhewn, was the Belief of 
a Providence, and future State, and, its Conſe- 
quence on Practice, Engagements to a virtuous 
Life, But there was one inſuperable Obſtacle in 
Paganiſm to a Life of Purity and Holineſs ; which 
was, the vicious Examples of their Gods. Ego Ho- 
miuncio hoc non facerem m? was the abſolving For- 
mularyn, whenever a Man had determined to give 


* See Book III. Sect. 2. 

Mels & bra It irs 7 MIX -g ,' OVECRE NS ruck Veen 
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m Terence Eun. Act III. Sc. V. — e ee puts this Argu- 
ment into the Mouth of ſeveral of his Speakers up and down his 
Tragedies. Helen in the IV. Act of the Trojan Dames, ſays, How 
could I refift a Goddeſs, whom Jupiter himſelf obeys ? Ton, in his 
Play of that Name, in the latter End of the I* Act, ſpeaks to 
the ſame Purpoſe: And in the V. Act of Hercules Furens, The- 
ſeus conſoles his Friend by the Examples of the Crimes of the 
Gods. See likewiſe his Hippolytus, Act. II. Sc. II. 

„ When St. Auſtin had quoted the Ego homuncio hoc non face- 
rem, to ſhew what Miſchicf theſe Stories did to the Morals of the 
People, he makes the Defenders of Paganiſm ſay, At enim non 
traduntur iſta sA RIS Deorum, ſed fabulis poetarum: To which 
he replies, by objecting to them the then corrupt State of the 
Myſteries, Nola dicere illa SHA quam iſta theatrica eſſe tur- 
biora. Civ. Dei, I. ii. c. 7—8, | 
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a Looſe to his irregular Appetites . Now the My. 
ſteries profeſſed to exact nothing difficult of the Inj. 
tiated v, which they did not aſſiſt him to perform, 
There was a Neceſſity then of remedying this Evil 
by ſtriking at the Root of it. So that, ſuch of the 
Initiated, as they judged capable, were made ac. 
quainted with the whole Deluſion. The Myſta. 
gogue taught them, that Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, and the whole Rabble of licentious Deities, 
were indeed only dead Mortals, ſubject, in Life, 
to the ſame Paſſions and Vices with themſelves; 
but having been, on ſeveral Accounts, BenefaCtors 
to Mankind, grateful Poſterity had deified them; 
and, with their Virtues, had indiſcreetly canonized 
their Vices. The fabulous Gods being thus routed, 
the ſupreme Cauſe of all Things took their Place 
of Courſe. Him, they were taught to conſider 
as the Creator of the Univerſe, who pervaded al 
Things by his Virtue, and governed all by his Pro- 
vidence a. From this Time the Initiated had the 
Title of *Erom1ys, by which was meant one that ſees 
Things as they are without Diſguiſe ; whereas betore 
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1040 YaTW & Jevog eemixelar, Se- bewv ewra were pa. Dion. 
Halicar. apud Euſeb. Præp. Evang. I. ii. c. 8. 
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Sopat. in Div. Dual. Keolumes d huge Weyl? 5 TH 
0179, N d Dνν aprglrpueruy Nom or T ijpoudls Bior exalmpy!, , 
eg Y Felcay Sνν TeAcIny imeryo pdp©@r, enxhiver TH apaginua- 
1 i , Cos. Sopat. ibidem. 

q But here it is to be obſerved, that this Diſcovery of the 
Supreme Cauſe 7 all Things was not made to the Deſtruction 
of the Notion of local tutelary Deities, Beings ſuperior to Men, 
and inferior to God, and by him ſet over the ſeveral Parts 
of his Creation. This was an Opinion univerſally held by 
Antiquity, and never brought into Qyeſtion by any Theiſt. 
What the >avg511z overthrew, was the vulgar Polytheiſm or 
Worſhip of dead Men. h 
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he was called Musys, which has a contrary Significa- 
tion. But, beſides the Prevention of Vice, this 
Detection of the National Gods, in the greater 
Myſteries, had another momentous Uſe, which 


© was to excite Heroic Virtue in the Minds of the 
t Jnitiated, by ſhewing them to what Honours the 
 Benefactors of Nations had arrived by the Exerciſe 
of that Virtue. 


Thus we ſee, how what was taught and required 


| in the er Myſteries, became the Foundation of 
” Inſtruction in the greater: The Obligation to a 


good Life in hoſe, made it neceſſary to remove the 
Errors of vulgar Polytheiſm in theſe ; and the Do- 
ctrine of a Providence taught there, facilitated the 


Reception of the ſole Cauſe of all things here. 


| Theſe were the Truths which Varro, as quoted 
above, tells us it was not expedient for the State, 
ſhould be generally known * : imagining the Error 


of vulgar Polytheiſm to be ſo inveterate, as not to 


be expelled, without throwing the Society into Con- 
vulſions. But Plato ſpoke out: he owned it to be 
difficult to find the Father and Creator of the Univerſe; 
and, when found, as impoſſible to diſcover him to all 
the World“. 2 

Beſides, there was another Reaſon why the Inſti- 
tutors of the Myſteries, who were Laregivers, 


! Theſe too were the Truths which the Pontifex Scewola ſaid 
were to be kept hid from the People. Relatum eſt in litteras, 
doctiſſimum Pontificem Scævolam diſputaſſe tria genera tradia 
Deorum ; unum a Poetis, alterum a Philoſophis, tertium a prin- 
cipibus Civitatis. Primum genus nugatorium dicit efſe — Secun- 
dum non congruere civitatibus, quod habeat aliqua — quæ obſit 
populis noſſe — Quz ſunt autem illa quæ prolata in multitudi- 
nem nocent ? ** Hzc, inquit, non eſſe deos Herculem, Æſcula- 
** plum, Caſtorem, Pollucem : proditur enim a doctis quod ho- 
mines fuerint, & humana conditione defecerint. ” — Auguſtin. 
de Civit. Dei, I. iv. c. 27. | | 
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ſhould be for keeping this Truth ſecret. They had 
had, as we have ſhewn, the greateſt Stroke in the 
Riſe of the vulgar Polytheiſm. They contrived it 
for the ſake of the State; and to keep the People 
in awe, under à greater Veneration for their Laws. 
This Polytheiſm the Poets had depraved, by invent. 
ing or recording vicious Stories of the Gods and 
Heroes, which the Legiſlators would have ſtifled, 
And they were only ſuch Stories, that, in their 
Opinion, made Polytheiſm hurtful to the State, as 
may be ſeen in Plato. = 

That this Account of the Sela, in the ore 
Myſteries, is no precarious Conjecture, formed: 
merely on Imagination, I ſhall now ſhew. 

The Egyptian Myſtagogues, in their more ſecret 
Rites, taught the Unity of the Godhead, as is made 
very evident by the great Cudworth t. But it is 
proved, that the Grecian, and Aſiatic Myſteries 
were borrowed from theſe ; ſo that here 1s a very 
ſtrong Preſumption of the Fact. 

But to bring it more directly home: Chryſippus, 
as quoted by the Author of the Emo. Magnum, 
ſpeaks to this Purpoſe : * And Chryſippus ſays, 
that the ſecret Doctrines concerning divine Mat- 
<« ters, are rightly called T.,; for that theſe 
* ought to be the laſt things the Initiated ſhould 
be informed of: the Soul having gained an able 
Support; and being poſſeſſed. of her Defires, 
can keep ſilent before the Uninitiated and Pro- 
„ fane. For it is a great Prerogative to be able 
<« to receive juſt and right Notions concerning the 
* Gods, and to comprehend and retain them when 
* received. To the fame. Purpoſe Clemens: 


t Intell. Syſtem, c. iv. $18. 
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The Doctrines delivered in the great Myſteries 
«. are. concerning the Univerſe, Here ends, all 
« ]nſtruction 3. Things are ſeen as they are, and 
« Nature,, and the Things of Nature, are given 
to he comprehended w. And. Pythagoras. him- 
ſelf, as we find him quoted in Jamblicus, tells us, 
that in the Thracian Myſteries of Orpheus, he was 
inſtructed in the Unity of the firſt Cauſe; which in 
his obſcure Pythagoric Way he thus expreſſes: That 
the eternal Subſtance of Number was the Principle, moſt 
providential, of the Univerſe, of Heaven, and Earth, 
and of the middle Natures *, But Tully fully reveals 
the whole Myſtery ; and confirms every thing we 
have ſaid concerning it.“ But what? is not al- 
% moſt all Heaven (not to carry on this Detail any 
« farther) filled with the human Race? But if L 
« ſhould attempt to examine Antiquity, and, from 
« thoſe Things which the Grecian Writers have de- 
« livered, ſearch to the Bottom of this Affair; it 
« would: be found, that even thoſe very Gods them- 
« ſelves, who are eſteemed the Di majorum gentium, 
* had their Original here below ; and took their 
Flight from hence into Heaven. Enquire whoſe 
« Sepulchres thoſe are, which are ſo commonly 
« ſhewn in Greece. REMEMBER, for you are ini- 
ce tated, WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN TAUGHT IN 
CHE MySTERIES; THEN YOU WILL, AT 
* LENGTH, UNDERSTAND HOW FAR THis MaT- 
*© BR MAY BE CARRIED?,” But Tully goes far- 
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/. Quid? totum prope cœlum, ne plures periequar, nonne hu- 

mano genere —— eſt? Si vero ſcrutari vetera, & ex his 
ea, quæ Scriptores Græciæ prodiderunt, eruere coner; ipſi illi, 
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ther, he tells us in another Place, that not only the 
Eleuſinian Myſteries, but likewiſe the Samothracian, 
and the Lemnian, taught the Error of Polytheiſm, 
agreeably to our Hypotheſis ; which ſuppoſes all 
the Myſteries derived from the ſame Original, and 
conſtituted for the ſame End. What think you 
* of thoſe who ſay that valiant, or famous, or pow. 
* erful Men have obtained divine Honours after 
£ Death; and tha: thoſe are the very Gods that are 
© now become the Objects of our Worſhip, our 
Prayers, and Adoration ? — Eubemerus tells us 
* where theſe Gods died, and where they lie 
* entombed, I omit to ſpeak of the ſacred and au- 
* ouſt Rites of Elcuſis — I paſs by Samothrace and 
* the myſteries of Lemnos, whoſe hidden Rites are 
* celebrated in Darkneſs, and amidſt the thick Shades 
68 of the Foreſt 2 50 : 


majorum gentium Dii qui habentur, hinc a nobis proſecti in cœ- 
lum reperiuntur. Quxre, quorum demonſtrantur ſepulchra in 
Gracia; REMINISCERE, QUONIAM ES INITIATUS, QUE 
TRADANTUR MYSTERIIS; TUM DENIQUE QUAM HOC 
LATE PATEAT, INTELLIGES. Tuſc. Diſp |. i. c. 12, 13. 
z Quid, qui aut fortes, aut claros, aut potentes viros tradunt 
mortem ad Deos perweniſſe, eoſque eſſe ipſos, quos nos colere, 
Precari, venerarique ſoleamus. — Ab Euhemero & mortes & ſe- 
ulturæ demonſtrantur deorum. Omitto Eliuſinem ſanctam illam 
& auguſtam. — Prætereo Samothraciam, eaque ä 
E Quæ Lemni 
Nocturno aditu occulta coluntur 
Silveſtribus ſepibus denſa. 
De Nat. Deor. I. i. c. 42. The Words that follow are: Quibus 
explicatis ad ratiouvemgue rewocatis, rerum magis natura cognoſci- 
tur, guam Deorum. Which Mr. Pluche, in his Hiftoire du Ciel, 
brings to prove that the Purpoſe of the My/feries was not to ex- 
Plain the 3 of the Gods, and tranſlates thus: Quand ces 
#:y/teres ſont expliquts & raments a leur vrai ſens, il ſe trouve que 
&eft moins la nature des Dieux qu'on nous y apprend que la nature 
des choſes memes, ou des wtritts dont nous avons beſoin, p. 401. 
Jin. du Ciel, 2% Ed. But had he underſtood or attended to the 
iſpute carrying on in the Dialogue, from whence theſe Words 


of Cicero are taken, it is impoſlible he ſhould have thus miſtaken 
| Julius 
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Julius Firmicus 2 much to the ſame purpoſe, 
rr 


in his Book of the Error of Paganiſm *, 
What has been here ſaid will let us into the full 


Meaning of what Plutarch hints at in the following 


the Senſe of his Author. The Reader now ſees the whole Paſ- 
ſage ; in which it is ſaid, that Eubemerus taught the Nature 
the Gods, that they were dead Men deified ; and in which it is 
expreſly intimated, that the Eleuſinian and Samothracian Myſteries 
taught the ſame Doctrine; yet according to our Tranſlator it is 
immediately added, that when theſe Myſteries are explained and 
brought back to their true Senſe, it is found, that not ſo much the 
Nature of the Gods is taught in them, as the Nature of Things, or 
thoſe Truths which our Neceſſities require us to be inſtructed in. That 
is, the Myſteries ua and they did not teach the Nature of the Gods. 
Is it for ſuch kind of Talk as this we have ſo long admired the 
Reaſoning of Cicero? But we ſhall ſee the Words quibus explica- 
tis ad rationemgue revocatis, &c. have a quite different Meaning. 
Velleius, the Epicurean, had undertaken to explain the Nature of 
the Gods. Cotta the Academic, in his Anſwer to him, ſhews 
that, under Pretence of teaching the Nature of the Gods, he took 
away all Religion; juſt as thoſe did, who ſaid the Notion of the 
immortal Gods was invented by Politicians, for the Uſe of So- 
ciety ; juſt as Prodicus Chius did, who ſaid Men made Gods of 
every thing they found beneficial to them; juſt as Eubemerus did, 
who ſaid they were dead Men deified; I omit (ſays Cotta) to 
ſpeak of what is taught in the Myſteries: And then follow the 
Words in Queſtion : Quibus explicatis ad rationemgue rewocatis, 
rerum magis natura cognoſeitur quam Deorum: i. e. If you will 
weigh (ſays Cotta) and conſider all theſe Opinions, ſo like your 
own, they will lead us to the Knowledge not of the Nature of the 
Ca, which you, Velleius, propoſed to diſcourſe of, but to the Na- 
ture of Things, which is quite another Conſideration. This Con- 
cluſion of Cotta's is to the Point, and ſhews Velleius had rambled 
from his Argument. But what our Tranſlator makes him fay 
is to nobody's Purpoſe but his own. In a word, Quibus expli- 
catis, &c relates to all Cotta had ſaid of the Epicureans, of 
thoſe who made Religion the Invention of Stateſmen, of Prodi- 
cus Chius, of Euhemerus, and of the Myſteries : But M. Pluche 
took it to relate only to the Myſteries. 

* Adhuc ſuperſunt aliz ſuperſtitiones, quarum ſecreta pan- 
denda ſunt Liberi & Liberæ, quæ omnia ſacris ſenſibus veſtris 
ſpecialiter intimanda ſunt, ut in iſtis profanis Religionibus ſciatis 
mortes eſſe homnium conſecratas. Liber, itaque, Jovis fuit filius, 
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of his Tra& about the ceaſing of Oracles, 
« As to the Myſteries, in whoſe Repreſentations the 
* true Nature of Demons. is moſt clearly and accu. 
S rately held forth, a ſacred Silence is to be ob. 
« ſerved, to uſe an Expreſſion of Herodotus .“ 

Thus, I think I have made it evident, that the 
Sompprle, in the greater Myſteries, were the Detection 
ef the Origine of vulgar Polytheiſm b, and Inſtru- 
ction in the Doctrine of the Unity. 

I will venture to go farther, and undertake to 
give the very HisToRyY repeated, and the very 
Hymn ſung on theſe two Heads to the Initiated, 
Now it appcars to me, that the celebrated Fragment 
of Sanchoniatho, preſerved by Euſebius e, is no other 
than that EHI STORY or Genealogy of the Gods, 
which was wont to be repeated to the initiated, in 
the Celebration of the Egyptian and Phenician My- 
ſeries ; by which we are informed that their popu- 
lar Gods, whole Hiſtory is there given according 
to their Generations, were only dead Men deificd“. 
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Alt this will give Light to an odd Story, which the An- 
cjents tell of a ah Freak of Alcibiades and his Companions, in 
a Night Ramble, juſt before his Syracufian Expedition. Thu- 
cydides, Plutarch, and others, inform us, that he acted over 
with, and revealed to his Companions the Myſteries of Ceres; 
and that he broke all the Statues of Hermes. Theſe are ſpoken 
of as diſtin Actions, which had no Relation to one another 
But now we fee their Connexion, and how one was the Con- 
ſequence of the other : For having revealed the Secret of the 
Unity, and the Original of Polytheiſm to his Friends ; nothing 
was more natural, than for Men heated with Wine, to run 
2 in a kind of religious Fury, and break the Statues of tlie 
$. 

© Prepar. Evangel. |. i. 5 
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This curious record both Philo the Tranſlator, and 
Porphyry tell us was tranſeribed by Sanchoniatbo 
from the facred Writings of Thogh, the Inſtitutor 
and Hierophant of the Zzyptian Myſteries ; from 
whom the Cabiri, or Corybantes, or Samothrares 
received thoſe Myſteries, and, with them, this Ge- 
nealogy, which they carried into ſeveral Parts of 
Greece and Afia: and from: thoſe of Berytus Sancho- 
natho immediately received it. 

As to the Hymn, in the Zlew/inian Myſteries, in 
which was ſung the Unity of the Deity, by the Hie- 
rophant, who, it is remarkable, was habited like 
the Creator e, I take it to be that quoted by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus t and Euſebius s; which begins 
thus: „I will declare a Secret to the Initiated; but 
« [et the Doors be ſhut againſt the Profane. But 
« thou, O Muſzns, the Offspring of fair Selene, 
v attend carefully to my Song; for I ſhall ſpeake 
« of the-maſt important Truths. Suffer not there-- 
fore the former Prepoſſeſſions of thy Mind to 
« deprive-thee of that happy Life, which the Know. 
* ledge of theſe myſterious Truths will procure unto 


This confirms what I have ſaid above, that the Reaſon. wlay 
the Inſtitutors of the Myſteries took Care to expoſe the Error 
of Polytheiſm was, leſt the vicious Examples of their G: ds 
ould corrupt the Morals of their Worſhippers. 

„ 5 Tois xar ENU uvgreiioig, 6 {i leg Ins eig ei 0 
& Inws:[e voxSuate). Euſeb. Prep. Evang. I. iii. A Paſſ age 
in Porphyry well explains this of Euſebius, and/ſhews-what k ind 
of Perſonage the Creator was repreſented by; and that it was 
like all the reſt, of Egyptian Original; and introduced into tl ieſe 
ſecret Myſteries for the. Reaſon above explained: Ægy ptior um 
autem Deorum Symbola talia ſunt: CREaToREM ÆEgy ptil 
** Emeph appellant : cujus imaginem in FoRMA. HoMINIs. fa- 
ciunt, colore cæruleo, Zonam tenentem & Sceptrum,  cujus in 
* capite pennam ponunt. Significantes DI1FFICILEM., INVEN' TW 
**' ESSE CREATOREM, & nemini conſpicuum, . vivificum eti am 
& Regem, &. intelligibili motu circulatum, &c.“ : 

t Admonitio ad Gente. s Præp. Evang. I. xiii. 


« tl ee 
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< thee: But look on the Divine Nature, inceſſantly 
* contemplate it, and govern well the Mind and 
Heart. Go on, in the right Way, and ſce Taz 
* SOLE GOVERNOR OF THE WoRLD: HE is one, 
C AND OF HIMSELF ALONE; AND TO THAT ONE 
„ ALL THINGS OWE THEIR BEING, HE op- 
© RATES THROUGH ALL, WAS NEVER SEEN BY 
cc MORTAL EYES, BUT DOES HIMSELF SEE EVERY 
c THING®,” The Reaſons, which induce me to 


think this to be the very Hymn ſung in the My. 


ſteries on this Occaſion, arc theſe: 1. We learn 
from the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes and others, that 
there were Hymns ſung in the Myſteries. 2. Or- 
pheus, as we have ſaid, firſt brought the Myſteries 
from Egypt into Thrace, and even Religion itſelt. 

Hence it was called One,, as being ſuppoſed the 
Invention of the Thracian. 3, The Verſes, which 

o under the Name of Orpheus, are, at leaſt, more 
ancient than Plato and Herodotus ; though ſince in- 
terpolated. The common Opinion was for their 
Genuineneſs; and thoſe who doubted of that, gave 


h Ode EH 916 Jews irs, gige 2 kerle UNI 
Ila S ou 8 EXPE, Ct tx/ove uuns, 
Mega, itt op annbic, nd os te wel 
Ex gibecri Pavivie Ginn alav®» ajpicoy 
Els J Aoyor FG ,,! TETp Pegoidedbrs 
Ig xeg Jing voce E ww ue ν 
Area wills weve d iodeg αοοσοτννοαννỹẽ uiiN &. 
Eis 7 tr aurogfung, N rir vr.) 
Ex d eurol; a, Eaiors)* i Th; wy 
Eioogge Ii, aun I; ye m ö eg.) 
The Phraſe Gn ινα e is taken from Homer, who uſed 
it literally, as did Hefod. Nor did the Author of this Hymn 
much deviate from that Senſe. For Initiation into the Myſteries 
was eſteemed a new Life; the reſtoring the Soul, as Plato ſays, 
to its original Perfection. Thus we ſee in the Chorus of the 
Initiated in Arifophanes, quoted above, they reckoned that 2hey 
only enjoyed the Light of the Sun, and received N from his 
2 or, in other Words, that they only could be eſteemed 
VE. 
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them to the earlieſt Pytbagoreans i. 4. The Subject 
of them are the Myſteries, under the ſeveral Titles 
of k Oporioue) ¹e , rern, itgor Ne, and j 
die & naldCaris. 5. Pauſanias tells us, that Orphenus's 
mns were ſung in the Rites of Ceres, in preference 
to Homer's, though more elegant, for the Reaſons 
we have given above l. 6. This Hymn is addreſſed 
to Muſceus, his Diſciple, who was ſaid, tho? falſely, 
to inſtitute the Myſteries at Athens, as his Maſter 
had done in Thrace®; and begins with the Formu- 
lary uſed by the Myſtagogue on that Occaſion, 
warning the Profane to keep at diſtance : and in 
the fourth Line, mentions that new Life or Rege- 
neration of Perfection, which the Initiated were 
taught to aſpire to, as hath been ſeen above. 7. No 
other Original, than the ſinging the Hymns of 
Orpheus in the Eleuſinian Myſteries, can be well 
imagined of that popular Opinion mentioned by 
Theodoret that Orpheus inſtituted thoſe Myſteries u, 
when the Athenians had ſuch certain Records of an- 
other Inſtitutor, 8, We are told that one Article 
of the Athenians* Charge againſt Diagoras for re- 
vealing the Myſteries, was his making the Orphic 
Speech or Hymn the Subject of his common Con- 


i Laertins in Vita Pythag. and Suidas Voce 'Oef<vs. | 
„The following Paſſage will explain the Meaning of this 
Oops — Kabanee eubacw e To Xa pp w OPONiEMN; Kai- 
ain T&5 pvepdpes of TiAgvls, xUxNw atexoedben, Dion. Chryſ. 
rat, 12. | 9 
| "Orig J wiel uno; imoAuvTexluirnow, 101 r Ogftus v- 
pres ole dag, Exariy Te t, ind Beaxuralo, x» 79 ou 
@% is agate mou meronplpus., Avxopniar 5 lei Tr x) n- 
8804 Torg Jew pos * x60 09) F tmav Jevlredia FigoTo av, wi 
Owres ye To; eng Tins 5 on & Heis w tc N Crttivuy t- 
vv. Pauſan. I. ix. c. 30. ſub fin. And again, to the ſame 
Purpoſe, c. 27. 
m Tertull. Apol. 
a See Note () pag. 132. : 
| verſation. 
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veriation ». g. But laſtly, the Account, which Cle. 
mens gives of this Hymn, ſeems to put the Matter 
out of queſtion: His Words are theſe : Bus the 
Thracian Myſagogue, who was at. the ſame Time a 
Poet, Orpheus the Son of Ocager, after he had 
opened the Mysteries, and ſung the whole Theology of 
Idols, recants all he bad ſaid, and introduceih Truth, 
The Sacreds then truly begin, though late, and thus 
he enters upon the Matter vd. To underſtand the 
Force of theſe Words, we are to know, that the 
Myſtagogue explained the Repreſentations in the 
Myſteries z where, as we learn from Apuleius d, the 


ſupernal and infernal Gods paſſed in Review. To 


each of theſe, they ſung an Hymn; which Clemen; 
calls the Theology of Images, or Idols. Theſe are 
yet to be ſeen amongſt the Works, attributed to 

eus, When all this was over, then came the 
np pla delivered in the Hymn in Queſtion. And 
after that the Aſſembly was diſmiſſed, with theſe 
two barbarous Words, KOT E OMITA Z, which 
ſhews the Myſteries not to have been originally 
Greek. The learned Mr, Le Clerc well obſerves, 


that this ſeems to be only an ill Pronunciation of 


Kots and Omphets, which, he tells us, ſignifies in 
the Phenician Tongue, watch and abſtain from 
Evil. : | 

Thus the Reader ſees at length, the End and Uſe 
both of the greater and leſſer . lingo and that, 
as well in what they hid, as in what they divulged, 


o Aizybex þ Þ Ahe Cnixaner Almaion, wi wire FT OP91- 
KON #5 too xa ler lib AOTON, x T& o& *Exdooin, x) T4 1 
Kabi Inu S011 ur H. Athenagoras in Legat. 

P 'O Oel- egg x) mon apa, 5 & Olde Oc7tys, 
HT F Oe ego, x T eio00Awy ? Jrohoyian, Wah- 


dias arfeiag ei cd, T de bfg di wol, ops 8 &y 200 x ler. 


Aadmon. ad Gentes, a 
4 Met. l. xi, Bibl. Univ. tom. vi. p. 86. 1 
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all aimed at the Benefit of the State. To this End, 
they were to draw in as many as they could to their 
general Participation; which they did by ſpread- 
ing abroad the Doctrine of a Providence, and a fu- 
ture State; and how much happier the Initiated 
ſhould be, and what ſuperior Felicities they were 
intitled to in another Life. And this is the Reaſon 
that Antiquity is ſo full and expreſs as to this Mat- 
ter. But then, they were to make thoſe they had 
got in as virtuous as poſſible; which could be done 
only by diſcovering, to ſuch as were capable of be- 
ing intruſted with the Secret, the whole Deluſion of 
Polytheiſm, Now, this being ſuppoſed the ſhak- 
ing Foundations, was to be revealed with all poſſible 
Caution and Circumſpection; and under the moſt 
tremendous Seal of Secrecy *. And this is the Rea- 
ſon ſo little 1s to be met with in Antiquity con- 
cerning the Sorpprla 3 Varro, and Cicero, the two 
moſt inquiſitive Perſons in Antiquity, affording us 
but a glimmering Light; The firſt giving us a 
ſhort Account of the Cauſe only of the ſecret Do- 


Arine, without mentioning the Thing; and the 
| other, a Hint of the Thing, without any Notice 


of the Cauſe. And it is no Wonder, for the Be- 
trayers of the Myſteries were puniſhed capitally t, 
and with mercileſs Severity. 
ras, the Metian, is too remarkable to be omitted. 


See c. 20. of Meurſiuss Eleuſinia. 

t $1 quis arcanæ Myſteria Cereris ſacra vulgaſſet, lege morti 
addicebatur. To Ie 7% purges THaver, Meminit hujus 
Legis Sopater in Diviſione Quæſtionis. Sam. Petit in Leges 
Atticas, p. 33. This is the Reaſon that Apuleius, in the Ac- 
count of his Initiation, Mer. 1. xi. after he has hinted at the 
extraordinary Things there communicated to him, adds, Quæ 


ſuamwis audita, ignores tamen neceſſe eff. As much as to ſay, 


which altho* you hear, yet are you to ſeem (ſo ſtrict a Silence muſt 


you obſerve concerning them ) at if you were altogether ignorant of 


them, But Pricæus, not apprehending this matter, ſays, that 
This 


The Caſe of Diago- 
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This Man had revealed the Orphic and Eleuſinian 
Myſteries : On which Account, he paſſed with the 
People for an Atheiſt ; this at once confirms what! 
have faid of the Subject of the ſecret Doctrines; 
and of the Prejudice an indiſcreet Communica- 
tion of them would be, to the State. He like. 
wiſe diſſuaded his Friends from being initiated into 
theſe Rites: The Conſequence of which was that 
the City of Athens proſcribed him, and ſet a Price 
upon his Head; while Socrates, who preached up 
the ſame kind of Doctrine, and fo likewiſe was a 
reputed Atheiſt, and Epicurus, who was a real 
one, becauſe they taught theſe Matters only as Prin- 
ciples of their Philoſophy to their own Sect, were 
ſuffered to live long unmoleſted. And this, per- 
haps, was the Reaſon why Socrates declined being 
initiated v. Which, as it was a ſingular Affecta- 
tion, expoſed him to much Cenſure*. But while 
he continued ſo, the Doctrines he taught could ne- 
ver be wreſted to be the revealing the Sorppyls of 
the Myſteries. And what Danger there was in an 
Imputation' of this kind, he had a terrible Inſtance 


in the Poet AÆAſchylus: who, on the mere Imagina- 


tion of the People, that he had given a Hint in his 
Scenes of ſomething in the Myſteries, had like to 
have been torn in Pieces on the Stage: but flying 
to the Altar of Bacchus, he got Reſpite to appeal to 


the Oxford and three other MSS read fuller and better, Que 
uamwvis audita ignores, tamen credere nece/ſe eſt. An evident 
nterpolation of ſome Monk, who was hearkening to the infal- 
lible Deciſions of the Holy See, while he was tranſcribing this 
Pagan Fable. | 
V Suidas voce Aizyiggs 5 MyNO» — & etiam Athenagoras in 
Legatione. 
w For that he had a good Opinion of the Myſteries, appear? 
from the Pha of Plato. | 
* Kanloggrlc; ors Art t- ar» d r ENvow as. 
Luctanus Demonacte. 
£ the 
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the Areopagus, which acquitted him of that dan- 


gerous Suſpicion q. | 
But here now a remarkable Exception to all we 
have advanced concerning the Secrecy of the My- 


ſeries, obtrudes itſelf upon us, in the Caſe of the 


Cretans ; who, as Diodorus Siculus aſſures us, cele- 
brated their Myſteries openly, and taught every 
Thing without reſerve. His Words are theſe : At 
Cnoſſus, in Crete, it was provided for by an ancient 
Law, that theſe Myſteries ſhould be ſhewn openly to 
all: and that thoſe Things, which in other Places were 
delivered in ſecret, ſhould be hid from none who were 
deſirous of knowing them*, Now, as contrary as 
this appears to what hath been ſaid above, it will, 
on attentive Reflection, be found altogether to 
confirm it. We have ſhewn above, that the grand 
Secret was the Detection of Polytheiſm; which 
was done, as appears by Cicero, in teaching the 
Original of the Gods; who were dead Mortals, 
raiſed to divine Honour, for publick Benefits done 


to their Country, or Mankind. But, it is to be 


obſerved, that the Cretans proclaimed this to all 
the World, by ſhewing, and boaſting of the Tomb 
of Jupiter himſelf, the Father of Gods and Men. 
How then could they tell that as a Secret in their 
Myſteries, which they told to every one out of them? 
And this being the only Secret the Myſteries had, 
it is plain, the Cretan Myſteries muſt be without 
a Secret. And it is remarkable that the Cretans 
themſelves, as Diodorus, in the ſame Place, tells us, 
gave this very Circumſtance of their celebrating the 


Y Clemens Alex. Strom. 2. & Ariftoteles I. iii. c. 1. Nicom. 
Eth. ad locum Euftratius. | 
* Kale 5 + Keyrn on Kr „HH E dgxoatur it) Pavigas Tas 
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Myſteries openly as a Proof of their being the firſ 
who had conſecrated dead Mortals. Theſe, are the 
old Stories which the Cretans tell of their Gods, 
who they pretend to ſay were born among they, 

And they urge this as an invincible Reaſon to prove, 
that the Adoration, the Worſhip, and the MYSTE. 
RIES of theſe Gods were firft derived from Crete 
to the reſt of the World, becauſe whereas, among# 
the Athenians, thoſe moſt illuſtrious Myſteries of all, 
called the Eleuſinian, thoſe of Samothrace, and thoſe 
of the Ciconians in Thrace, of Orpheus's Inſtitu- 
tion, are all celebrated in Secret: yet in Crete — 
and ſo on as above. For it ſeems the Cretans were 
proud of their Invention; and uſed this Method 
to divulge, and propagate the Notice of it. This 
it was that ſo exaſperated the other Grecians againſt 
them; and gave Birth to the common Proverb of 
KPHTEE AEI YETETAT®, the Cretans are eter- 
nal Liars, For nothing could more affront the 
Idol Worſhippers than the one, or more diſpleaſe 
the politic Protectors of the Myſteries, than the 
other, 

The Myſteries then being of ſo great Service 
to the State, we ſhall not be ſurprized to hear the 


2 Tiegt % 9e of Kęvreg N Wap" as rot Azyopds wr nn. 
h eus rolerũ re polonoygo:* Tas 5 ride 6 Guoiag x Ta; del 7% 
prorheac Tehilas ou Keirng tis Tws dnAu; aneures πν p 
Aeg, TEP pięrou, ws oll, wiynror r Ove The d Tag 
"Adm ao ov *Exdooin yi dem , impanratiu undd. Boa 
a,,  * Wy Eapdlcaxn, w 7 us Ogaxy os vols Kunden 
2 dees epo ri de 3 
Ker — 
* Ke7Tis de Uu TA Tape, & d, 570 
Koyres tren o. Cailim. Hymn. in Joven. 
And Nonnus : 
Ov PP as waęitcifa Ai FEYAHMONI TTMBQ., 5 
Tieren Kęfri D, d rel Tio . οννẽ Diomſ. |. viii. 
And Lucan: 


Tam mendax Magni tumulo quam Creta Tonantis. l. 6. 
| wiſeſt 
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& wiſcſt of the Ancients ſpeaking highly in their 
© Commendationz and their beſt Lawgivers, and 
KReformers ed carefully for their Support. 
Ceres, ſays Jſocrates, hath made the Athenians two 
© Preſents of the greateft Conſequence : Corn, which 
© brought us out of a State of Brutality ; and the My 
© $TERIES, Which teach the Initiated to entertain the 
not agreeable Expettations touching Death and Eter. 
© vity*, And Plato introduces Socrates, ſpeaking af- 
ter this Manner: In my Opinion, thoſe who eſta- 
' bliſhed the Myſteries, whoever they were; were well 

filled in human Nature, For in theſe Rites it 
va, of old ſignified to the Aſpirants, that thoſe who 
died without being initiated, ftuck fat in Mire and 
Filth : but that he who was purified and initiated at 
bis Death ſhould have his Habitation with the Gods *, 
And Twlly thought them of ſuch great Uſe to So- 
WE cicty, for thus preſerving and propagating the Do- 
dane of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
| that in the Law where he forbids nocturnal Sacri- 
| fices offered by Women, he makes an expreſs Ex- 

WT. ccption for the Myſteries of Ceres, as well as for the 
> WW Sacrifices to the good Goddeſs, 5* Nocturna mulie- 
rum facrificia ne ſunto, præter olla, quæ pro 
populo rite flant. Neve quem initianto, niſi, ut 
n aſſolet, Cereri, Greco ſacro.* Which Law he 
thus comments: &« M, But now Titus, as to 
| © what follows, I would fain know how you can 
give your Aſſent, or I blame you for with-holding 
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« jt? A. What is that I pray you? M. The Lay 


« thoſe reverend and auguſt Myſteries ; if, indeed, 
% Laws are calculated, not only for the Roman, by; 


you except thoſe, into which we ourſelves have 
been initiated. M. Doubtleſs I do: For as, in my 


* to the Uſe of Life; ſo has ſne given nothing bet. 


from an irrational and ſavage Life, and tamed, 


comfortable and elegant Subſiſtence here, but are 
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concerning the nocturnal Sacrifices of Women. 
A. I aſſent to it, eſpecially as there is an expreß 
« Exception to the public and ſolemn Sacrifice, N. 
« What then will become of our Eleuſinian Rite, 


« we take away nocturnal Celebrations? For gy 


&« for all just and well eftabliſhed Policies. A. I think 


<« Opinion, your Athens hath produced many excel 
&« lent and even divine Inventions, and applied them 


ter than thoſe Myſteries, by which we are drayn 


cas it were, and broken to Humanity, They are 
truly called IniT1a, for they are indeed the Be- 
«« ginnings of a Life of Reaſon and Virtue, From 
* whence we not only receive the Benefits of a more 


taught to hope for, and aſpire to a better Life here- 
<« after. But what it is that diſpleaſes me in nod: 


„ urnal Rites, the Comic Poets will ſhew you“. 
« Which Liberty of Celebration, had it been per- 
& mitted at Rome, what Wickedneſs would not He 


© The common Reading, in which all the MSS agree, is, 
Duid mibi diſpliceat, INNOCENTES poete indicant Comici. Vie. 
torius conjectured, inſtead of innocentes, Tully wrote ix Noc- 
TURNIS, Which is certainly right. By the poet comici, I am 
perſuaded, Cicero meant the Writers of the new Comedy. "The 
Abuſes he hints at, as perpetrated in the Myſteries, were of a 
libidinous kind ; which occaſioned an Intrigue proper for the 
new Comedy. And we may ſee by Fabriciuss Notitia Comics 
rum deperditorum, Bibl Græc. l. ii. c. 22. how frequently the 
Writers of the »ew Comedy laid the Scene of their Plots in 2 
religious Feſtival or Myſtery. 
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« have attempted f, who came with a premeditated 
4 Purpoſe of executing his Luſt, to a Sacrifice where 
« even the Miſbehaviour of the Eye was highl 


« criminal s? | 


f I ſuppoſe by the Ille, here, is meant P. Chains, the mor- 
tal Enemy of Cicero, of whom he thus ſpeaks, in his Orat. de 
Har. Reſp. F 5. © De Religionibus-ſacris & ceremoniis eſt con- 
« cionatus, patres conſcripti, Cladius: P. inquam, Chains ſacra 
« & religiones negligi, violari, pollui queſtus eſt: non mirum fi 
« hoc vobis ridiculum videtur: etiam ſua concio riſit hominem, 
« quomodo ipſe gloriari ſolet, ducentis confixum ſenatus-conſul- 
tis: quz ſunt omnia contra illum pro religionibus facta, ho- 
* minemque eum, qui pulvinaribus BONE DE fiuprum 1NTU- 
* LERIT, eaque ſacra, que viri OCULIS NE IMPRUDENTIS 
„ QUIDEM ADSPICI FAS EST, nem folum adſpectu wirili, ſed 
% flagitio fluprogue violarit, in concione de religionibus neglectis 
* conqueri.” So that Tu/ly's Reaſoning ſeems to ſtand thus — 
I allow an Exception for the Eleuſinian Myfteries, on account of 
their great Uſe to Civil Life, But yet their Celebration in the 
Night is attended with flrange Inconveniencics, as appears from 
the Comic Poets. And had this Liberty of celebrating nocturnal 
Rites by Men and Women promi ſcuouſiy, as in the Eleuſinian My- 
feeries, been praiſed in Rome; awhat Enormities muſt awe be- 
lieve ſuch a one as Clodius would have committed, who contrived 
to violate the nocturnal Rites of the Good Goddeſs, to which only 
Women were admitted? | 

M. At vero, quod ſequitur, quomotlo aut tu aſſentiare, aut 
ego reprehendam, ſane quæro, Tite. A. Quid tandem id eſt ? 
M. De nocturnis ſacrificiis mulierum. 4. Ego vero aſſentior, 
excepto præſertim in ipſa lege ſolemni ſacrificio ac publico. 
M. Quid ergo aget Iaccus Eumolpidzque noſtri, & auguſta illa 
Myſteria, ſiquidem ſacra nocturna tollimus ? non enim populo 
Romano, ſed omnibus bonis firmiſque populis leges damus. A. 
Excipis, credo, illa, quibus ipſi initiati ſumus. M. Ego vero ex- 
cipiam. Nam mihi cùm multa eximia divinaque videntur Athene 
tuz peperiſſe, atque in vita hominum attulifſe, tum nihil melius 
illis Myſteriis, quibus ex agreſti immanique vita exculti ad huma- 
nitatem, & mitigati ſumus : initiaque ut appellantur, ita revera 
principia vitz cognovimus ; neque ſolum cum lætitia vivendi ra- 
tionem accepimus, ſed etiam cum ſpe meliore moriendi. Quid 
autem mihi diſpliceat, ix nocTuURN1s Poetz indicant Comici. 
Qui licentia Rome dati, quidnam egiſſet ille, qui in ſacrificium 
cogitatum libidinem intulit, quo ne imprudentiam quidem ocu- 
lorum adjigi fas fuit ? De Leg. I. ii. c. 14. 
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We haye ſeen, that the other Exception to this 
Law, againſt nocturnal Sacrifices, was in fayour of 
the Rites performed to the Good Goddeſs, called the 

public _ ſolemn Sacrifice, This was offered pro 
Poul, for the Safety of the People. So that 
Cicero, ranking the 2 ufinian with thoſe Rites, 
appears to have thought theſe in the Number 0 
ſuch as were celebrated for the public Safety. 5. 
lon, the famous Athenian Lawgiver, long before 
him, had the ſame high Opinion of theſe Myſte. 
ries, as is ſeen by the Care he took of their Regula- 
tion; as had Pretextatus, a moſt accompliſhed 
Roman Magiſtrate, long after him: For when his 
Maſter, Yalentinian, had divided the Empire with 
his Brother, and projected a ge encral Reform of the 
Laws, and, amongſt the reſt, had prohibited noFur- 
nal Sacrifices ; 3 he was perſ uaded by Pretextatus, 
who governed for him in Greece, to make an ex- 
ception for the Myſteries of Ceres; which had been 
brought to Rome very early b, and incorporated 
into the national Worſhip i, and regulated anew by 
the wiſe Emperor Hadrian k. | 
Zaſimus tells the Story in this manner: © The 
* ſupreme Power being thus divided, Valentinian 
<« entered on his new Command with a more ſerious 
Attention to his Office, He reformed the Ma. 
<c giſtracy, he regulated the Revenue, and, by 2 
de rigid Exaction of the Duties, ſecured the Pay of 
<« the Soldiery, which aroſe out of that Fund: 
40 . And taying' determined likewiſe to new mode! 


bh As apponre by Tulh's Oration for Corn. Balbus, and by a 

Paſſage in his Second Book, c. 24. Of the Nature of the Gods, 

guoted above ; and likewiſe from Diony/. Hal. I. 1. c. 33. Antiq. 
"WegtiowTo 3 9 Anpnlg®- ieegr, rde Fuoias auth als pencun-, 
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« and promulge the ging Inſtitutes, beginn: 

« as they ſay, To the Foundation, he forbad he 
« Celebration of all nocturnal Rites and Sacrifices; 
« with deſign to obviate thoſe Enormities, that the 
6 ity of ſuch Occaſions give birth to. But 
40 42 Pretextatus, a Man adorned with every 
« Virtue of public and private Life, who then 
« governed Greece in quality of Proconſul, had 
given him to underſtand that this Law would oc- 
« caſion great Diſorders in Greece, and even throw 
« the Inhabitants into Deſpair, when they ſhould 
find that they were forbid to celebrate, according 
« to ancient Cuſtom, thoſe moſt holy Myſteries, 
« which had now taken in the whole Race of Man- 
« kind, he gave Permiſſion to a Suſpenſion of his 
« Law with regard to theſe z on condition, how- 
« eyer, that every thing ſhould be reduced to the 
« primitive Purity and Simplicity !.” Thus the 
Eleuſinian Myſteries got a Reprieve *cill the Reign 
of Theodo/ius the Elder, when they were totally 
aboliſhed. The Expreſſion Pretextatus uſed to 
ſhew the ill Conſequence of the Prohibition, is very 
remarkable: He ſaid, the Greeks would from thence 
lead ABINTON BION, & comfortleſs lifeleſs Life. 
Now this could not with any Truth, or Propriety, 
be ſaid of the taking away a mere religious Rite, 
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how venerable ſoever it was become by its Anti. 
quity. To underſtand the Force of the Expreſſion, 
we muſt have in Mind what has been ſaid of the 
Doctrines taught in thoſe Rites, namely, of a Pro. 
vidence, and a future State of Rewards and Puniſh. 
ments, 'on whoſe ſole Account the Rites were inſti 
tuted. Now theſe Doctrines being in themſelves 
of the moſt agrecably engaging Nature, taught here 
in the moſt intereſting manner, and receiving from 
hence their chief Support, it was no Wonder that 
the Greeks ſhould eſteem the Abolition of the M. 
ſteries as the greateſt Evil; the Life of Man being, 
indeed, without the Comfort and Support of thele 
Doctrines, no better than a living Death : And on 
this Account it was, that the ſage 1ſocrates called 
the Myſteries the Thing Human Nature principal) 
ſtands in need of m. Indeed the Greeks ſeemed to 
place their chief Happineſs i in them: So Euripides 
makes Hercules ſay”: I was happy when I got a 
bigbit of the Myſteries : and 1t was a proverbial Ex- 
cn where one thought himſelf in the higheſt 

egree ſo, to ſay, I ſeem as if I had been initiated 
in the bigher hkl « 

1. But now, ſuch is the Fate of all human Things, 
theſe Myſteries, venerable as they were, in their 
firſt Inſtitution, did, it muſt be owned, in Courſe 
of Time, degenerate ; and thoſe very Proviſions 
made by the State, to enable the Myſteries to com- 
Paſs the End for which they were eſtabliſhed, 
proved the total Defeat of that End. For we can 
aſſign no greater Cauſe of the horrid Abuſes and 
Corruptions of the Myſteries, beſides Time, which 
naturally and fatally depraves and viciates all Things, 
than the Seaſon in which they were repreſented, 
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and the profound Silence in which they were buried. 
For Night gave Opportunity to wicked Men to 
attempt evil Actions, and Secrecy, Encouragement 
to perpetrate them ; and the Inviolableneſs of that 
Secrecy, which encouraged Abuſes, kept thoſe 
Abuſes fo long from the Magiſtrate, *till it was too 
late to reform them, In ſhort, we muſt own, that 
theſe Myſteries, ſo powerful in their firſt Inſtitution 
for the Promotion of Virtue and Knowledge ?, 
became, in time, horribly corrupt, the Seaſons of 
Luſt and Revenge 4. Nor, conſidering the above 
Circumſtances, are we to wonder at it. A like 
Corruption, from a like Cauſe crept into the Church, 
even in the pureſt Age of our holy Religion itſelf. 
The primitive Chriſtians, in Imitation, I N of 
theſe Pagan Rites, had a Cuſtom of celebrating 
Vigils in the Night; which, at firſt were performed 
with the utmoſt Sanctity: but, in a little time, be- 
came ſo abuſed, that it was neceſſary to aboliſh 
them, The Account Bellarmine gives of them, is 
this: Quoniam occaſione nocturnarum vigiliarum abu- 


us quidam irrepere cæperant, vel potius flagitia non 


raro committi, placuit ecclgſiæ nocturnos conventus & 
vigilias proprie dictas intermittere, ac ſolum in iiſdem 
diebus celebrare jejunia n. And the ſame Remedy, 
Cicero tells us, Diagondas the Theban was forced 


to apply to the Diſorders of the Myſteries *, 


p — Te ug i,,j», — ors ini was x) imavehuces & Pigs 
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OAINA., Wispou OF Sol. Xiv. 23, 24. 

De Ecel. Triumph. 1. iii. c. ult. 

_ * Atque omnia nocturna, ne nos duriores forte videamur, 
in media Græcia Diagondas Thebanus lege perpetua ſuſtulit. 
De Legibur, 1, fi. c. 15. 
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2. However this was not the fole, tho* the moſt 
conſiderable Cauſe of the Depravation of the My. 
Keries. Another doubtleſs was their being ſome. 
times under the Patronage of thoſe Deities, who 
were ſuppoſed to inſpire and preſide over irregular 
Paſſions; ſuch as Bacchus, Venus, and Cupid ; who 
all had their Myſteries : for where was the Wonder, 
if the Iniliated ſhould be fometimes inclined to give 
a looſe to thoſe Debaucheries, with which the Pa- 
tron God was ſuppoſed to be delighted ? And in 
this Caſe, the hidden Doctrine came too late to 
ſtop the Diſorder. But this however is remarkable, 
and confirms what we have ſaid concerning the Ori. 
gin of the Myſteries, and their being invented to 
perpetuate the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 


and Puniſhments, that this Doctrine continued to be 


taught even in the moſt corrupt Celebrations of 
the Myſteries of Cupid © and Bacchus”, Nay, even 
that very flagitious Part of the myſterious Rites, 
when at the worſt, the carrying the KTEIE and 
SAAAOZL in Proceſſion, was introduced but un- 
der the Pretence of their being Emblems v of that 
Myſtical Regeneration and new Life, into which 
the Initiated had engaged themſelves to enter. 


t Aal i, ” trans, © ov *Enevorn Te1ng Ae, 7 9 
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1. i. Here the Father uſes the Word ai in Deriſion of 


the Pagans, who pretended that the Proceſſions of theſe Things 
were Myſtical, Symbolical, and Enigmatical ; otherwiſe he had 
uſed the Word improperly ; for the «le; and $«; could never 
be the aniluale of the Pollutions committed by them : wine 
ſignify ing the obſcure Intimation of a Thing repreſented by 3 
3. The 
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3. The laſt Cauſe I ſhall aſſign of the Corruption 
of the Myſteries was the Hierophant's withdrawing 
himſelf from the Care and Inſpection of the Civil 
Magiſtrate z whoſe original Inſtitution they were: 
and therefore in the purer Times of Greece, the De- 
puties of the States preſided in their Celebrations; 
and ſo long they were ſafe from notorious Abuſes. 
But in After-times it would happen that a /itzle 
Prieſt, who had born an inferior Share in theſe 
Rites, would leave his Society and Country, and 
ſer up for himſelf ; and thus in a clandeſtine man- 
ner, without Allowance or Knowledge of the Ma- 
giſtrate, inſtitute and celebrate the Myſteries in a 
private Cabal : And from Rites ſa managed it was 
no Wonder if the moſt flagitious Enormities took 
their Birth. This was the Original of all thoſe 
horrid Impieties committed in the Myſteries of 
Bacchus at Rome; of which the Hiſtorian Livy has 
given ſo circumſtantial an Account: For, in the 
beginning of his Story, he tells us it happened by 
one of theſe Prieſt's bringing the Myſteries into 
Etruria, on his own Head; uncommiſſioned by his 
Superiors in Greece, from whom he learnt them; 
and unauthorized by the State, into which he had 
introduced them. The Words of Livy ſhew that 
the Myſteries were, in their own Nature, .a very 
different Thing; and invented for the Improvement 
of Knowledge and Virtue. * A Greek of mean Ex- 


different Image. — So Tertullian againſt the Valentinians ſays, 
* Virile membrum totum eſſe MysTzrIUM.” Janblicus gives 
another Reaſon for theſe Things: als rd tr Te xwpedic x) 
rexledi d N, waly Yewgs 8 isapu Te oixeic n, Y fe- 
reudrieꝶ 2 x3 denxabed fr is Ts Os ingois, God 
Ee! rien g axSTpacs t aigew!, danAvopla & tim F telwy an” 
a ovumrnlson SN De Myſteriis, F 1. c. 11. 
_ * Grecus ignobilis in Etruriam primum venit, uV LA cuM 
ARTE EARUM, QUAS MULTAS AD ANIMORUM CORPORUM- 
QUE CULTUM NOBIS ERUDITISSIMA OMNIUM GENS IN- 


VEXIT, ſed Sacrificulus & Vates. Hiſt, Lib. 39. 
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traction, a little Prieff and Soothſayer, came fir 
into Etruria, WITHOUT ANY SKILL OR Wispoy 
IN MYSTERIOUS RITES, MANY SORTS OF WHICH 
THAT MOST IMPROVED PEOPLE HAVE BROUGHT 
IN AMONGST US, FOR THE CULTURE AND PR. 
FECTION BOTH oF MinD AND Bopy. It is far. 
ther obſervable, that this Prieſt brought the My. 
ſteries pure with him out of Greece, and that they 
received their Corruption in Italy: For, as Hiſpal 
tells the Story to the Conſul, at firſt, Women only 
celebrated the Rites; 'till Paculla Minia Campana 
became Prieſteſs ; who, on a ſudden, as by order 
of the Gods, made a total Alteration in the Cere- 
monies, and initiated her Sons; which introduced 
all the Debaucheries that followed Y. The Con- 
fequence of the Detection of this hidden Scene 
of Wickedneſs was the Abolition of the Rites of 
Bacchus throughout Tray, by a Decree of the Se- 
nate: not of the Myſteries in general; they were of 


There is ſomething ſo extraordinary in Hiſpala's Confeſſion, 
as to make it worth tranſcribing : that the Reader may in one 
View ſee the Kind and Degree of theſe Corruptions. — Tum 
Hiſpala originem ſacrorum expromit. Primo ſacrarium id ſœ- 
mmerum fuiſſe, nec quemquam virum eo admitti folitum. — 
Pacullam ſacerdotem omnia, tamquam Deiim monitis, immutaſſe: 
nam & viros eam primam ſuos filios initiaſſe; & nocturnum ſacrum 
ex diurno, & pro tribus in anno diebus quinos ſingulis menſibus 
dies initiorum feciſſe: ex quo in promiſcuo ſacra ſint, & per- 
miſti viri ſœminis, & noctis licentia acceſſerit; nihil ibi facinoris, 
nihil flagitii prætermiſſum; plura virorum inter ſeſe, quam ſœ- 
minarum eſſe ſtupra. Si qui minus patientes dedecoris ſint, & 
pigriores ad facinus, pro victimis immolari: nihil nefas ducere. 
Hanc ſummam inter eos religionem eſſe; viros velut mente capta 
cum jactatione fanatica corporis vaticinari. — Raptos a Diis ho- 
mines dici, quos machinæ illigatos ex conſpectu in abditos ſpecus 
abripiant ; eos eſſe, qui aut conjurare, aut ſociari facinoribus, aut 
ſtuprum pati noluerint; multitudinem ingentem, alterum jam 
os populum efle : in his nobiles quoſdam viros, feeminaſque. 

ziennio proximo inſtitutum eſſe, ne quis major viginti annis ini- 
tiaretur; captari ætates & erroris & durri pat ientes. 


and 
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too important Uſe to the State, to be parted with 
ob unius delictum. 

However it is very true, that in Greece itſelf the 
Myſteries, of all Kinds, became moſt notoriouſly 
and abominably abuſed * : the cleareſt Proof of 
which is, that their Comic Writers very frequently 
laid the Scene of their Subject, ſuch as the Rape 
of a young Girl, and the like, at the Celebration 
of a religious Myſtery; and from that Myſtery, 
denominated the Comedy. But notwithſtanding 
all Occaſions and Opportunities of Corruption, 
ſome of the Myſteries, as particularly the Eleu- 
ſinian, continued, for very many Ages, pure and 
undefiled. Theſe were, indeed, the laſt that ſub- 
mitted to the common Fate of all human Inſtitu- 
tions. 

Here let me recommend to the Conſideration of 
the learned Reader the following Paſſage of the 
holy Apoſtle Paul, ſpeaking of the Leaders and' 
Inſtructors of the Gentile World, — So that they 
« are without Excuſe : Becauſe that when they knew 
Gad they glorified him not as God, neither were 
« thankful, but became vain in their Imaginations, 
e and their fooliſh Heart was darkened. Profeſſing 
« themſelves to be wiſe they became Fools: And 
changed the Glory of the uncorruptible God into an 
Image made like to corruptible Man, and to Birds 
and four-footed Beaſts, and creeping Things, Where- 
fore God gave them * to Uncleanneſs, through 
the Luſts of their own Hearts, to diſhonour their 
« own Bodies between themſelves. Who changed 
the Truth of God into a Lie, and worſhipped and 
« ſerved the Creature more than the Creator who is 
& bleſſed for ever, Amen. For this Cauſe God gave 


* See Clemens Alexandrinus in his Admonitio ad Gentes. 
* See Fabricius's Notitia Comicorum deperditorum, in his firſt 
Vol. of the Bibl. Græc. I. ii. c. 22. 
| them 
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% them up unto vile Aﬀe#ions, &c.** In theſe 
Words St. Paul appears 3 to condemn the 
fooliſh Policy of the Gentile Sages, who, when they 
knew God, yet glorified him not as God by preaching 
him up to the People; but, carried away in the Va- 
unity of their Imagination by a miſtaken Principle of 
Politics, that the vulgar Knowledge of him would 
be injurious to Society, ſhut up his Glory in their 
Myſteries, and gave the People, in exchange for an 
uncorruptible God, an Image made like to corruptible 
Man and Birds, &c, Wherefore God, in Puniſh- 
ment for their thus turning bis Truth into a Lie, 
ſuffered” their Myſteries, which they erected, on 
theſe wrong Principles, for a School of Virtue, to 
degenerate into the moſt odious Sink of Immora- 
lity and Uncleanneſs; giving them up unto all Un- 
cleanneſs and vile Aﬀettions, That this was the 
Apoſtle's Meaning appears not only from the ge- 
neral Tenour of the Paſſage, but from ſeveral par- 
ticular Expreſſions, as where he ſpeaks of changing 
the Glory of God to Birds, Beaſts and creeping Things. 
For this was the peculiar Superſtition of Egypt : 
And Egypt we have ſhewn to be the firſt Inven- 
treſs of the Myſteries. Again, he ſays they wor- 
ſhipped and ſerved the Creature more than the Crea- 
tor : This was true with regard to their Worſhip 
in the Myſteries, The Creator was there adored, 
but by a ſmall and ſelect Number only of the Par- 
ticipants ; while the reſt were confinec| to the Pra- 
Etice of the moſt odious Polytheiſm. But this was 
not true in the pen Worſhip of Paganiſm, either 
public or particular: For there the Creature was the 
ſole Object of Adoration. 

It 1s true, if uncertain Report was to be credited, 
the Myſteries were corrupted very early: For Or- 
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phens himſelf is ſaid to have abuſed theme. But 
this was an Art the debauched Myſtæ of later Times 
| employed to countenance their Enormities; as the 
deteſtable Pæderaſts of After- ages ſcandalized the 
godlike Socrates. Beſides, the Fable was ſo ill 
nad, that it was detected by the ſure Monuments 
| of Antiquity : For, in conſequence of what they 
| pretended was perpetrated by Orpbeus in the My- 
ſteries, they reported that he was torn to pieces by 
the Women: whereas it appeared from the Inſcrip- 
tion on his Monument at Dium in Macedonia, that 
he was ſtruck dead with Lightning; the Death of 
the reputed Favourites of Heaven *, 

And here the Fathers will hardly eſcape the Cen- 
ſure of thoſe who refuſe to allow high Provocation 
| for an Excuſe of an unfair Repreſentation of an 
Adverſary, for accuſtoming themſelves to ſpeak of 
| the Myſteries as groſs Impieties and Immoralities, 
in their original Inſtitution *, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
in a Heat of Zeal, thus breaks out: Let him be 
| accurſed who firſt infected the World with theſe 
| Impoſtures, whether it was Dardanus — or — &c. 
| Theſe I make no ſcruple to call wicked Authors of im- 


© See Diog. Laert. Proemium, Segm. 5. 
4 Idem ibid. | 
What hath been ſaid above ſhews Mr. Le Clerc hath 

into the other Extreme, when he contends [ Bibl. Univ. tom. 6. 
P. 73.] that the Myſteries were not corrupted at all. I can 
conceive no Reaſon of his eſpouſing this Paradox, but as it fa- 
voured an Accuſation againſt the Fathers, who have much in- 
| fied on the Corruption of them — Les Peres ont dit qu'on com- 

mettoit toute ſorte d'ordures dans ces ceremonies : mais quoi qu'ils 
diſent, il n'eſt pas croiable que toute la Grece, quelque corrom- 
pue qu'elle ait etẽ, ait jamais conſenti que les filles & les femmes 
le proſticuaſſent dans les myſteres Mais quelques auteurs Chre- 
tiens n'ont fait aucune difficulte de dire mille choſes peu conformes 
aa verité, pour diffamer le Paganiſme: de peur qu'il n'y efit 


que les Payens à qui on pũt reprocher leurs calomnies. Bibl. 
Univ. tom. vi. p. 120. 
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pions Fables; the Fathers of an execrable Superſtition, 
who by this Inſtitution ſowed in human Life the Seed; 
of Vice and Corruption. But the wiſeſt and beſt 
Men in the Pagan World unanimouſly confeſs, 
that the Myſteries were inſtituted pure, and pro- 
8 the nobleſt End, by the worthieſt Means: 

or could it be otherwiſe, as we ſhall ſee when we 
come to ſpeak of their Original. 

The Truth of the matter was this, the Fathers 
bore a ſecret Grudge to the Myſteries for their in- 
jurious Treatment of Chriſtianity on its firſt Appea- 
rance, We have obſerved above, that Impiety to 
the Gods, by which they meant Atheiſm, was 
reckoned, in the Myſteries, amongſt the greateſt 
Crimes; and moſt ſeverely puniſhed in their Shes 
and Repreſentations. So in Virgil, of which more 
hereafter, the firſt and hotteſt Seats in Tartarus are 
allotted to the Atheiſt, ſuch as Salmoneus, Tityus, 
the Titans, &c. Now the Chriſtians, were at firſt 
eſteemed Atheiſts by the People, and ſo branded 
by the Myſtagogue, as we find in Lucian s; and 
expoſed amongſt the reſt in Tartarus, in their ſo- 
lemn Repreſentations : This I gather from a remar- 
kable Paſſage in Origen ; where Celſus thus addreſſes 
his Adverſary : But now, as you, good Man, believe 
eterngl Puniſhments, even ſo do the Interpreters f 
theſe holy Myſteries, the Myſtagogues and Initiators: 
You threaten others with them; THESE, on the con- 
trary, THREATEN YOU ®, This explains a Paſlage 


f "ORaTo & 6 red &gbag and avlewmo* tre & Adg 
ir. — Tr, e Y &v aoxrirans; Proms wilur A, x) ears 
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Gala; TH Pig r ppricxz. Admonitio ad Gentes. 
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in Jerom's Catalogue of Eccleſiaſtical Writers; and 
vill be explained by it. The Father ſpeaking of 
Nuadratus, fays: Cumque Hadrianus Athenis 
i exegiſſet hiemem inviſens Eleuſinem, & omnibus 
a pene Græciæ ſacris initiatus, dediſſet oceaſionem 
a lis, qui Chriſtianos oderunt, abſque precepto 
E« [mperatoris vexare credentes, porrexit ei librum 
pro religione noſtra.“ Now what Occaſion was 
here afforded to the Enemies of Chriſtianity, but only 
this, that in the Grecian Myſteries the Chriſtians 
being odiouſly repreſented, the Mind of the Em- 
peror, who but juſt then had been initiated into al- 
moſt all of them, might be reaſonably imagined 
eſtranged and indiſpoſed towards them, and ſo the 
eaſier drawn to countenance, or connive at any 
Violence offered to them? Rt 

| This then, without doubt, was what ſharpened the 
Fathers againſt the Myſteries 5 and they were not 
always tender in loading what they did not like, 
But here comes in the ſurprizing Part of the Story; 
that, after this, they ſhould ſo ſtudiouſly and af- 
fectedly transfer the Terms, Phraſes, Formularies, 
| Rites, Ceremonies, and Diſcipline of theſe odrovs 
E MyFeries into our holy Religion; and, thereby, 
very early viciate and deprave, what a Pagan 
Writer i could fee and acknowledge, was ABs03 
E lung & SIMPLEX, as it came out of the Hands of 
its divine Author. Sure then it was fome more 
than ordinary Veneration the People had for theſe 
| Myſteries, that could incline the Fathers of the 
Church to ſo fatal a Counſel : however the Fact 
z notorious *; and the Effects are but too viſible, 


N 
2 


i Anm. Marcellinus, 1. xi. c. 16. Hiſt, 
*The Reader will not be diſpleaſed to find here an exact Ac- 
count of this whole Matter, extracted from a very curious Diſ- 
ſertation of a great and unexceptionable Writer; I/. Caſaubon's 
16, Exerc. againſt the Annals of Baronius. — Pii patres quum 
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We have all along ſuppoſed the Myſteries an h. 
vention of the Legiſlator, as having nothing to q 
with them but in this View. Now tho”, from wha if 
hath been ſaid, the intelligent Reader will under 
ſtand we have not ſuppoſed amiſs, yet as the Per. 
tinency of the whole Diſcourſe depends upon thi 
Truth, it will not be amiſs. to give the Proof of j 
in Form, 


intelligerent, quo facilius ad veritatis amorem corruptas ſzperfi. 
tione mentes traducerent; & verba ſacrorum illorum quam ply 
rima, in ſuos uſus tranſtulerunt; & cum doctrinæ veræ capita al. 
quot ſic tractarunt, tum ritus etiam nonnullos ejuſmodi inſtite 
runt; ut videantur cum Paulo dicere gentibus voluiſſe, & d 
SUoroare, &Urα x ]τοννινẽe vwiv, Hinc igitur eſt, quod las 
cramenta Patres appellarunt Myſteria, poyoes, Traces, TH,. 
tro lei ag, five br , TME, interdum etiam 0; yin, fed 
rarius: peculiariter vero Euchariſtiam TM TeAcI&. Dicitr 
etiam antonomaſtice 7? pvs1g40 z aut numero multitudinis ⁊ y:. 
512a%. Apud Patres paſſim de ſacra communione leges 7's 
usa vel m angry purrexcy 3 Gregorio Magno, magnum (s 
pawvendum myſterium. Mot in veterum monumentis {pe legs 
pro Cœnæ Dominicz fieri particeps ; u pro ipſa actione; 
ted elt ſacerdos, qui etiam dicitur 5 pvsa/wya & 5 fe 
In Liturgus Græcis & alibi etiam » IS ren, & 3 xęugia t 
ii @> reacly, eſt Euchariſtia. Quemadmodum autem gradi 

uidem in Myſteriis Paganicis ſervati ſunt, fic Dionyſius univer 
am v Tex v irogreyier traditionem ſacramentorum diſtingut 
in tres actiones, quæ & ritibus & temporibus erant diviſæ: Prima 
eſt xc he go, furgatio; altera Hung, initiatio; tertia, Trav, 
conſummatio; quam & troyias ſæpe nominat. Spem meliorem 
morientibus attuliſſe Myſteria Attica dicebat paulo ante M. Tu. 
Tins. Patres contra, certam ſalutem & vitam æternam Chrilt 
Myſteria digne percipientibus afferre, confirmabant : qui illa con- 
temnerent ſervari non poſſe: Finem verò & fructum ultimum 
Sacramentorum I#wou deificationem dicere non dubitarunt ; quum 
ſcirent vanarum ſuperſtitionum auctores, ſuis epopzis eum honorem 
audere ſpondere. Paſſim igitur legas apud Patres, & le wwra- 
Yuyiag TING? h 9twow, finem ſacramentorum eſſe, ut qui ven 
| fide illa perciperent, in futura vita dii evadant. Athanaſius verbo 
Fzorudaak in eam rem elt uſus; quod mox ab eodem explicatur, 
participatione Spiritus conjungimur Deitati. De ſymbolis Sacra. 
mentorum, per quæ divinæ illæ ceremoniz celebrantur, nibil at- 


e That 
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That the Myſteries were invented, eſtabliſhed, 
and ſupported by the Legiſlature, may be ſeen, 

1. From the Place of their Original; which was 
Pep. This Herodotus, Diodorus, and Plutarch, 
from the moſt ancient Teſtimony, expreſly affirm : 
End in this all Antiquity agree; the Eleuſinian 
Myſteries particularly, retaining the very Egyptian 
Gods, in whoſe Honour they were there cele- 
prated; Ceres and Triptolemus being only two other 


nnet hoc loco dicere : illud vero, quod eſt & appellatur fidei 
ymbolum, diverſi eſt generis, & fidelibus teſſeræ uſum præſtat, 
per quam ſe mutuo agnoſcunt, qui pietati ſacramento dixerunt: 
Wcujuſmodi teſſeras fuiſſe etiam in Paganorum Myſteriis oſtendimus. 
Tormulæ illi in Myſteriis peragendis uſurpatæ, Procul etc, Profani ! 
Wreſpondet in Liturgia hæc per Diaconos pronuntiari ſolita: c 
Nac Tgge ee; vel, i atimazlare oo Cviys pci, v 
uin; Omnes Catechumeni, fores diſcedite, emnes poſſeſi, omnes 
unn initiati. Noctu ritus multi in Myſteriis peragebantur ; noctu 
letiam initiatio Chriſtianorum inchoabatur; Gaudentio nomina- 
(tur Hlendidiſſima no vigiliarmm. Quod autem dicebamus de ſi- 
Ventio in ſacris opertaneis ſervari a paganis ſolito, id inſtitutum. 
veteres Chriſtiani fic probarunt, ut religioſa ejus obſervatione my- 
ſas omnes longè ſuperarint. Quemadmodum igitur dicit Seneca, 
anctiora ſacrorum ſolis initiatis fuiſſe nota, & Jamblicus de Phi- 
Wolophia Pythagoreorum in 74 22/577, quæ efferri non poterant, 
& ra ix30pg,, ꝗuæ foras eferre jus erat]; ita univerſam doctrinam 
Chriſtianam veteres diſtinguebant in 74 , id ef, ea quæ 


na enuntiari apud omnes poterant, & Ta dz; 513: arcana temere non 
„uganda: 72 3-[pals, inquit Baſilius, c 74 5 xnviſpels 
n % % de”, Dogmata filentin. premuntur 3 praconia publicantur. 
ul- Chryſoſtomus de 1is qui baptizantur pro mortuis ; Cle guidem 


perſpicue rem dicere ; ſed propter non initiatos non audeo: hi inter- 
pretationem reddunt nobis difficiliorem ; dum nos cogunt, aut per- 
ſicus non dicere, aut arcana, que tareri debent, apud ipſas efferre, 
Atque ut eo, 3X 74 pov5s u dixerunt Pagani, de 11s qui arcana 


um 

en Wa ny teriorum evulgabant; ita dixit Diony ſius, Vide ne enunties, 
u-, parum reverenter habeas ſanta ſanctorum. Paſſim apud Au- 
en allinum leges, Sacramentum quod norunt fideles. In Johannem 
bo neck. 11. autem ſic: Omnes Catechumeni jam credunt in nomine 
ur, %%, s ED IE SUS non SECREDIT EIS. Mox, Interregemus 
n- (elechumcnum, Manducas carnem filii hominis ? neſcit quid dici- 


mus. Iterum, Neſciunt Catechumeni quid accipiant Chriſtiani: 
erubeſcant ergo quia neſciunt, h 


ac > 
N 2 Names 
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Names for Js! and Ofiris ; as we have ſeen abgy 
from Theodoret : and ſo Tibullus, — 


« Primus aratra manu ſollerti fecit Os1x rs, 
« Et teneram ferro ſollicitavit humum =, 


But the Similitude between the Rites praftiſe, 
and the Doctrines taught in the Grecian and Ig. 
ptian Myfterics, would be alone ſufficient to pot 
up to their Original: ſuch as the Secrecy required 
of the Initiated 3 which, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
peculiarly characterized the Egyptian Teaching, 
The Doctrines of a Metempſychoſis, and a futur 


Il "Tow bY: ts PA 7 "EX wy N Arie. Herodot. J. i. 
c. 59. And again c. 156. Anp3rre 5 "Io. 
m Mr. Le Clerc owns, that Plutarch, Diacbrus, and Theidiry 
have all ſaid this; yet, the better to ſupport his Scheme in the 
Interpretation of the Hiſtory of Ceres, he has thought fit to con. 
tradi him: But his Reaſon is very extraordinary — C'etoit k 
Coũtume des Paiens de dire que des Divinitez Etoient les meme; 
lors qu'ils avoient remarque quelque legere reſſemblance entre 
elles, dans la fauſfſe penſee ou its etoient que les plus grandi d: lum 
Dieux Setoient fait connoitre dans toute la terre : au lieu qu'il nj 
en avoit aucun qui ne fut ToP1QUE, Ceſt a dire particuſier 3 un 
lieu — On en trouvera divers exemples dans le petit traite 4 
la Deefſe de Syrie. Bib. Univ. tom. vi. p. 121. It is very tre 
that the Gods of the Pagans were local Deities : but to think the 
Ancients were ignorant of this, when it is from the Nature and 
Genius of Paganiſm, as delivered by them, that we come to 
knew it, is a very extraordinary Imagination. Indeed the Mo- 
derns, poſſeſſed with contrary Ideas, were and are generally un- 
attentive to this Truth; and ſo have committed many Errors in 
their Reaſonings on the Subject: but that Principle of the Iiir 
community in Worſhip in ancient Paganiſm, delivered by us in an- 
other Place, would have the fame Effect in ſpreading the Wor- 
ſhip, as if their Gods were univerſal and not local: Which ſhews 
the Ancients not miſtaken in the Point in Queſtion. But what is 
pleaſant in this Matter is to find Lacian, who was no Modern, 
referred to as proving the Ancients miſtaken in their Notions of 
their Deities, who only tells us what they thought. — And yet, 
after all, this was only denied, as we ſay, to ſupport a Scheme. 
For this very Mr. Le Clerc in another Place could ſee that fart 
was certainly Ii, as Adonis was Ofiris. And this merely from 
the Identity of Ceremonies in the Feaſt of either Pair. 8 
date 
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gtate of Rewards and Puniſhments, taught therein; 
rthich the Greek Writers agree to have been firſt 
ſet abroach by the Zgyprians® : Abſtinence from do- 
meſtic Fowl, Fiſh and Beans e, the peculiar Super- 
ſtition of the Egyptians: The Ritual of the My- 
ſteries being in Hieroghyphics, as we learn from 
| Apuleins?, which was the Writing of the Egyptians. 
But it would be endleſs to reckon up all the Parti- 
culars in which the Zgyptian and Grecian Myſteries 
agreed: It fhall ſuffice to ſay, in a Word, that 
| they were in all Things the ſame, 

But not only a Sameneſs of the circumſtantial 
| Rites practiſed, but alſo a Sameneſs of the eſſential 
Doctrines taught in both, evidently ſhew that the 
Myſteries firſt came from Egypt. We have proved 
at large that one of thoſe eſſential Doctrines was 
the Detection of the Error of Polytheiſm. Now 
ve have the cleareſt Evidence of Antiquity (prior 
to thoſe Times in which the Egyptians borrowed 
| from the Greeks) that this made part of the Secret 
in the Egyptian Myſteries, This appears not only 
trom the Fragment of Sanchoniatho referred to 
above, but from the illuſtrious Teſtimony of A. 


" ſimæus the Locrian, in his Book of the Sou! of the World, 
| ſpeaking of the Neceſſity of inculcating the Doctrine of future 
Puniihments, calls them TIMOPIAL EZENAI, FOREIGN 
ToxMEnTs: By which Name both Latin and Greek Writers 
aways mean Egyptian, where the Subject is Religion. 

See Porphyrius de Abſtin. 

? Senex comiſſimus ducit me protinus ad ipſas fores Zdis 
ampliſſim, rituque ſolenni aſperſionis celebrato Myſterio, ac ma- 
utino peracto Sacrificio de Opertis Adyti profert quoſdam libros, 
lieris ignorabilibus prænotatos; partim F1GUR1s CUJUSCEMODE 
ANIMALIUM, coxceEPTISERMONtSsS COMPENDIOSA VERBA 
UGCERENTES, partim nodoſis, & in modum rotæ tortuoſis, 
capreolatimque condenſis apicibus. Metamorph. lib. xi. 

1 lggs 5 role ad T 3) id he t rar ne Y de [As- 
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lexander the Great, who informed his Mother, hy 
Letter, that the chief Hierophant of the Egyptian 
Myſteries had told him, in Confidence, that in 
thoſe Myſteries it was taught that all the nation 
Gods were only dead Men deified. St. Au/in, why 
as well as Cyprian, has recorded this curious Cir. 
cumſtance, delivers it in theſe Words: — Of the 
ce ſame Nature too are thoſe Things which Alex, 
£ dex of Macelon wrote to his Mother, as revealed 
* to him by one Leo, chief Hierophant of the l. 
& gyptian Myſteries , whereby it appeared that not 
only ſuch as Picus, and Faunus, and Ancas, and 
& Romulus, or even Hercules, and Aſculapius, and 
% Bacchus the Son of Semele, and Caſtor and Pollay, 
* and what others there were of the ſame Rank, 
% were, of mortal Men, become Gods; But even 
e thoſe Deities of the higher Claſs, the Dii muj- 
* rum gentium; thoſe whom Cicero, without nam- 
ing, ſeems to carp at in his Taſculans, ſuch as 
„ Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, Neptune, Vulcan, Vola, 
* and many others, whom Varro endeavours to al- 
„ legorize into the Elements or parts of the World, 
de were, in Truth, only mortal Men. But the 
*£ Prieſt being under great Fears and Apprehenſions 
$ while he revealed this, as conſcious that he was 
e divulging the Secret of the Myſteries, begg'd ef 
& Alexander, when he found that he intended t9 
e communicate it to his Mother, that he would 
* command her immediately to burn the letter!“ 
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r In eq genere ſunt etiam illa quæ Alexander Macedo {cribit 
ad matrem, ſibi a magno antiſtite ſacrorum Ægyptiorum quodam 
Leone patefacta: ubi non Picus, & Faunus, & Hneas, & Ro- 
mulus, vel etiam Hercules, & ZEſculapius, & Liber Semele na- 
tus, & Tyndaridæ fratres, & fi quos alios ex mortalibus pro dus 
habent; ſed ipſi etiam majorum gentium dii, quos Cicero in 
Tuſculanis tacitis nominibus videtur adtingere, Jupiter, Juno, 
Saturnus, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Veſta, & alli plurimi, quo: 


Yarro ur ad mundi partes ſive elementa transferre, homi— 


To 


< 
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* ro underſtand this latter Part we are to know that 


1 Cyprian tells us that it was the Dread of Alexan- 
„ens Power which extorted this Secret from the 
F Hieropbhans. 

v But farther; nothing but the Suppoſition of this 


common Original to all the Grecian Myſteries can 
clear up and reconcile the Squabbles that aroſe 
$ amongſt the Grecian States and Cities, concerning 
the Original of the Myſteries; every one claiming 
to be Original to the reſt. Thus Thrace pretended 
that they came firſt from thence ; Crete conteſted 
it with thoſe Barbarians; and Athens claimed the 
Honour from both. And at that Time, when 
they had forgot the true Original, it was impoſſible 
to ſettle and accommodate their Differences: for 
each could prove that he did not borrow from 
| thoſe who conteſted with him; and at the ſame 
Time, ſeeing a Similitude in the Rites, concluded 
that they muſt have borrowed from it. But the 


up all Difficulties ; by accounting for that common 
| Likeneſs, that gave Birth to every one's Preten- 
ſions. 

Now in Egypt all religious Worſhip being form- 
ed and propagated by Stateſmen, and directed to 
Tolitical Ends; we muſt conclude, that the M- 
| ſeries were originally invented by Legiſlators. 

2. The Sages who brought them out of Egypt, 
and propagated them in Aſia, in Greece, and Bri- 
lain, were all Kings or Lawgivers; ſuch as Zoro- 
after, Inachus, Orpheus, Melampus, Trophonius, 
Minos, Cinyras, Ereftheus, and the Druids. 


nes fuiſſe produntur. Timens enim & ille quaſi revelata myſteria, 
petens admonet Alexandrum, ut cum ea matri conſcripta inſinua- 
verit, flammis jubeat concremari. De Civit. Dei, l. viii. c. 5. 


cerdote SECRETUM. De Jaded. Vanitate, Ed. Amſt. 1 700. Fol. 
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owning Egypt for their common Original clears 


5 — metu ſux poteſtatis proditum ſibi de diis hominibus a ſa- 
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have come to regard the Doctrines of the Myſteries 


which therefore occaſioned a miſerable Embroil- 
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3. The State preſided in the Myſteries: So in 
the Eleufinian ſhe was repreſented by a Preſident, 
intitled BAZ TAE TZ, in Memory, doubtleſs, of 
the firſt Founder: to whom were joined four Of. 
ficers, choſen by the People, called ENIMEAHTAr 
or Curators * ; the Prieſts were only Under Officers 
to theſe, and had no Share in the Direction: Fox 
this being the Legiſlator's favourite Inſtitution, he 
took all poſſible Care for its Support; which could 
not be done more effectually, than by his preſiding 
over it himſelf, But on the other Hand, his inter. 
tering too openly in religious Matters would have 
defeated his End; for then the People would ſoon 


rather as Utilities than Truths; on which Account, 
he carefully kept behind the Curtain. For thou oh 
it be now fo apparent that the My/teries ware K 
Invention of the State; yet it is a Truth that was, 
generally, loſt, even to the Learned of Antiquity : 


2ent in all they ventured to ſay on this Subject. 
The Reader may ſee by the ſecond Chapter of 
Meusſius's Eleuſinia, how much the Ancients were 
at a loſs for the true Founder of thofe Myſterics; 
ſome giving the Honour to Ceres; ſome to Triptc- 
lemus; others to Eumolpus ; others to Mu/zus ; 
and ſome again to Erefheus, How then ſhall 
we diſengage ourſelves from this Labyrinth, into 
which Meurſius has led us, and wherein the An- 
cients keep us incloſed ? The Clue here given will 
conduct us ſately. We ſay, that Erectbeus, King 
oi Athens, inſtituted the Myſteries“; but that the 
People unluckily confounded the Inſtitutor with 
the Prieſts, Eumolpus and Mufzeus, who firſt ofh- 
ciated in the Rites ; and, with Ceres and Triptol- 


See Meurfii Eleufmia, c. 15. 
And ſo lays Diodorus Siculus, I. i. Biblz 


Wu, 
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nus, the Deities, in whoſe Honour they were ce- 
lebrated. And theſe Miſtakes were natural enough 
for the Poets would be apt, in their licentious figu- 
rative Style, to call the Gods, in whoſe Name the 
Myſteries were performed, the Founders of thoſe 
Myſterzes z and the People, ſeeing only the Miniſtry 
of the officiating Prieſts (the Legiſlator keeping 
out of Sight) in good Earneſt believed them to 
be the Founders. And yet, if it were reaſonable 
to expect, from Poets, or People, Attention to their 
own Opinions and Imaginations, one would think 
they might have diſtinguiſned rightly, in this 
Matter, by the Help of that Mark, which Erectbeus 
left behind him, to aſcertain his Title ; namely, 
the Erection of that Officer mentioned above, called 
Bac or King. 

4. Again, this Original is farther ſeen from the 
Qualities required in the Aſpirants to the Myſteries : 
For, according to their original Inſtitution, nei- 
ther Slaves nor Foreigners were to be admitted 
into them *. Now if the Myſteries were inſtituted, 
primarily, for the Sake of teaching Religious 
Truths, no good Reaſon can be given why every 
Man with the requiſite moral Qualifications ſhould 
not be admitted: But ſuppoſing them inſtituted by 
the State for political Ends, there may; for Slaves 
and Foreigners have, there, no Concern, nor Pro- 

rty, nor Country, When afterwards the Greeks, 
by frequent Confederations againſt the Perſians, the 


Nb. L Hex] wegs Evponro eie EN, B&nc pO» 
tub vi 5 Gow ii» ZEENOIE Tore wvacx — Schol. Hom. II. G. 
It was the ſame in the Cabiric Myſteries, as we learn from Dio- 
dorus Siculus 1. 5. who ſpeaks of the like Innovation made there. 
— exe 5 S- r EENOTE Au As to Slaves, hear 
Ariſlophanes in his Otiehe geg. 
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common Enemy of 'their Liberties, began to con- 
fider themſelves as one People and Community, the 
Myſteries were extended to all who ſpoke the Greek 
Language : Yet the Ancients, not reflecting on the 
Original and End of their Inſtitution, were much 
puzzled for the Reaſons of this Confinement. Lu- 
cian tells us, in the Life of his Friend Demonax, 
that that great Philoſopher had the Courage, one 
Day, to aſk the Athenians why they excluded Bar- 
barians from their Myſteries, when Eumolpus, a 
barbarous Thracian, had inſtituted them * : But he 
does not tell us their Anſwer. One of the greateſt 
of the modern Critics was as much at a loſs ; and 
therefore thinks the Reſtraint ridiculous, as 1m- 
plying, that the Inſtitutors thought, the ſpeaking 
the Greek” Tongue contributed to the Advancement 
of Piety v. | | 

5. Another Proof. of this Original may be de- 
duced from what was taught, promiſcuouſly, to all 
the Initiated : Which was the neceſſity of a virtuous 
and holy Life, to obtain a happy Immortality, Now 
this, we know, could not come from the Sacerdotal 
Warehouſe : The Prieſts could afford Elyſium 
better cheap, at the eaſy Expence of Oblations, 
Rites, and Sacrifices: For, as our great Philoſo- 
pher, with equal Truth and Eloquence, obſerves, 
the Prieſts made it not their Buſineſs to teach 
the People Virtue : If they were diligent in their 


x *ETeApnoe d ole g Abmwaig ü Iryvorica, © wog ge 
dxdcas, dis Tic ri DMKNEST T&;, Bagodgus* %) Wore, & 7 - 
NH awroic x2125 10% 8 EU , Bagedey * ©ecex0; og. 
Auctor eſt Libanius in Corinthiorum actione, Myſtagogos 
ſumma diligentia initiandos ante omnia monuiſſe, ut manus pu- 
ras animumque ſibi ſervarent purum: r g Ema 0; & 
wi in voce ſive ſermone Eræcos ſe preſiarent: hoc quidem pro- 
fecto ridiculum, quaſi faceret ad veram pietatem, Græca potius 
- quam alia lingua loqui. J Caſauboni E xercit. xvi. ad Annales 


Eccl. Baran. 
« Obſcr- 
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« Obſervations and Ceremonies, punctual in their 
« Feaſts and Solemnities, and the Tricks of Reli- 
« gion, the holy Tribe aſſured them that the 
« Gods were pleaſed, and they looked no farther : 
« Few went to the Schools of Philoſophers to be 
« inſtructed in their Duty, and to know what was 
« good and evil in their Actions: The Prieſts 
£ ſold the better Pennyworths, and therefore had 
« ajl the Cuſtom: for Luſtrations and Sacrifices 
« were much eaſier than a clean Conſcience and a 
« ſteddy Courſe of Virtue ; and an expiatory Sa- 
c crifice, that attoned for the Want of it, much 
more convenient than a ſtrict and holy Life .“ 
Now we may be aſſured, that an Inſtitution, which 
taught the Neceſlity of a ſtrict and holy Life, muſt 
be the Invention of Lawgivers, to whoſe Schemes 
Virtue was ſo neceſlary. 

6. Another ſtrong Preſumption of this Original, 
is the infinite uſe of the Myſteries to the State: fo 
amply confeſſed by the wiſeſt Writers of Antiquity, 
i clearly ſeen from the Nature of the Thing 
itſelf, | 

7. But laſtly, we have the expreſs Teſtimony of 
the knowing Plutarch for this Original, who, in 
his Treatiſe of s and Ofrris, expreſly tells us that 
it was @ moſt ancient Opinion delivered down from 
LecisLATORs and Divines to Poets and Philoſophers, 
the Author of it entirely unknown, but the Belief 
of it indelibly eſtabliſhed, not only in Tradition and 
the Talk of the Vulgar, but in the MySTERI1ES 
and in the ſacred Offices of Religion, both amongst 
Greeks and Barbarians, ſpread all over the Face of 
the Globe, that the Univerſe was not uphela fortui- 


Z Locke's Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, But he was not 
aware of this extraordinary Inſtitution for the Support of 


Virtue. 
touſly, 
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touſly, without Mind, Reaſon, or a Governor to 
preſide over its Revolutions“. 
It is now ſubmitted to the Reader, whether the 
Myſteries are not fairly proved to have been in- 
vented by the Legiſlator, to affirm and eftabliſh the 
general Doctrine of a Providence, by inculcating the 
Belief of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
And if we may believe a certain Ancient, who ap- 
pears to have hen well verſed in theſe Myſteries, 
they gained their End, by clearing up all Doubts 
concerning the righteous Government of the Gods. 
The Subject having neceſſarily engaged us in a 
large hiſtorical Account of the Myſteries; yet the 
Form of our Diſcourſe not having hitherto given us 
an Opportunity to take notice of their Shews and 
_ » Repreſentations, the only Thing yet unſpoken to, 
and one of the moſt important Parts of the M. 
ſteries; Virgil, in affording us a freſh Proof of the 
Sentiments of the beſt and wiſeſt amongſt the An- 
cients concerning the Service of the Doctrine of 2 
future State to Society, preſents us with a fit Occa- 
ſion to inlarge upon them. So that nothing will 
now be wanting to a thorough Knowledge of this 
moſt extraordinary and important Inſtitution. ; 

We hope then to make it evident, that the fa- 
mous ſixth Book of the AÆAneis was deſigned by the 
Author for an exact Deſcription of his Hero's Ini- 
tiation into the Mysteries; and of one Part of the 
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SpeECTACLES of the ExEVsIxIAN: where every 
Thing was done in Shew and Machinery; and 
where a Repreſentation © of the Hiſtory of Ceres 
afforded Opportunity of bringing in the Scenes of 
Heaven, Hell, Elyſium, Purgatory, and all that 
related to the future State of Men and Heroes, 

But to make this Paradox the leſs forbidding, 
it will be proper to enquire into the Nature of 
the AZneis. | 

Homer's two Poems had each a plain and ſimple 
Story, to convey as ſimple a Moral : And in this 
kind he 1s juſtly eſteemed excellent, The Roman 
Poet could make no Improvements here: The other 
was complete and perfect; ſo that the Patrons of 
Virgil, and even Scaliger himfelf, are confined to 
ſeek for his fuperior Advantages in his Epiſodes, 
Deſcriptions, Similies, and in the Chaſtity and Cor- 
rectneſs of his Thoughts and Diction; while all 
have overlooked the principal Advantage he had 
over his great Exemplar. He found the Epic 
Poem in Poſſeſſion of the firſt Rank of human Com- 
poſitions; but this did not ſatisfy his large Am- 
bition: He was not content that its Subject ſhould 
be to inſtruct the World in Morals, much leſs. in 
Phyſics, which was the idle Imagination of ſome 
Ancients, though he was fond of thoſe Enquiries, 
but aſpired to make it a Syſtem of Politics, Ac- 
cordingly, the Æneis is indeed as much ſo in Verſe, 
by Example, as the Republics of Plato and Tully 
were in Proſe, by Precept. Thus he added a new 
Province to Epic Poeſy. But though every one 
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ſaw that Auguſtus was ſhadowed in the Perſon of 
Eneas, yet ſuppoſing thoſe political Inſtructions, 
which he deſigned for the Service of Mankind, were 
for the ſole Uſe of his Maſter, they miſſed of the 
true Nature of his Poem. And in this Ignorance, 
the ſucceeding Epic Writers, following a Poem 
whoſe Genius they did not underſtand, wrote worſe 
than if they had only taken Homer, and his ſimple 
Plan, for their Guides. A great modern Poet, 
and beſt Judge of their Merit, aſſures us of this 
Fact; and what we have faid helps to explain it: 
The other Epic Poets, ſays this admirable Writer, 
have uſed the ſame Practice (that of Virgil, of run- 
ning two Fables into one) hut generally carried it ſ 
far as to ſuperinduce a Multiplicity of Fables, deſtroy 
' the Unity of Action, and loſe their Readers in an un- 
reaſonable Length of Time d. 

Such was the Revolution Virgil brought about in 
this nobleſt Region of Poetry; an Improvement 
ſo great, that the ſublimeſt Genius had need of all 
the Aſſiſtance the beſt Poet could lend him, no- 
thing leſs than the joint Aid of the Liad and Odyſſes 
being able to furniſh out the Execution of his 
great Idea: for a Syfem of Politics delivered in 
the Example of a great Prince, muſt ſhew him in 
every public Circumſtance of Life. Hence Ana 
was, of neceſſity, to be found voyaging with CH, 

and fighting with Achilles, 
But if the improved Nature of his Subject com- 
pelled him to violate that Simplicity in the Fable, 
which Ariſtotle, and his ee Boſſu, find io 
divine in Homer®; he gained conſiderable Advan- 
tages by it in other Circumſtances of the Compo- 


d Preface to the Lliad of Homer. 

Nous ne trouverons point, dans la Fable de I'Eneide, cette 
ſimplicitẽ qu Ariſtote a trouve fi divine dans Homere, Tralli 

du Poeme Epique, I. i. c. 11. 


ſition: 
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ſition: For now, thoſe Ornaments and Decorations, 


for whoſe Inſertion the Critics could give no other 
Reaſons than raiſing the Dignity of the Poem, be- 
come neceſſarily inherent in the Subject. Thus the 
Choice of Princes and Heroes for his Actors, which 
were, before, only uſed to grace the Scene, now 
conſtitute the Eſſence of the Poem? : And the 
Machinery and Intervention of the Gods, on every 
Occaſion, which were to create the marvellous, be- 
come, in this Improvement, an indiſpenſable Part 
of the Action. It is in the very Spirit of ancient 
Legiſlation, where we ſee the Principal Care of the 
Lawgiver was to poſſeſs the People with the full 
Belief of a Providence. And this is the true Reaſon 
of ſo much Machinery in the Aneis; for which, 
modern Critics accuſe the Author's Judgment, who 
in a Poem wrote 1n the refined and enlightened Age 
of Rome x, followed the Marvellous of Homer ſo 
cloſely. An excellent Writer, ſpeaking of the Mar- 
vellous in Virgil, ſays, If there be any Inſtance in 
the Eneid liable to Exception upon this Account, it 
is in the Beginning of the third Book, where Æncas 15 
repreſented as tearing up the Myrtle that dropped 
Blood, This Circumſtance ſeems to have the Mar- 
vellous without the Probable, becauſe it is repreſented 
as proceeding from natural Cauſes without the Inter- 


f.— Le retour (ſays Bo) d'un homme en ſa maiſon, & la 
querelle de deux autres, n'ayant rien de grand en foi, deviennent 
des actions illuſtres & importantes, lorſque dans le choix des 
noms, le Poete dit que Ct Ulyſſe qui retourne en Ithaque, & 
que c eſt Achille & Agamemnon qui querellent. — He goes on, 
— Mais il y a des Actions qui d'elles memes ſont tres importantes, 
comme Peftabli//ement, ou la ruine d'un etat, ou d une Religion. 
Telle eſt donc action de 'Eneide, 1. ii. c. 19. He ſaw here a 
remarkable Difference in the Subjects: it is ſtrange this ſhould 
not have led him to {ee that the Mneis is of a different Species. 

s Ce qui eſt bean dans Homere pourroit avoir ets mal regu 
dans les ouvrages d'un Pocte du tems d'Auguſte, Idem ib. I. ili. 
c. 8. de Padmiravle. 
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Peſition of any God, or rather, ſupernatural Power 
capable of producing it ®, But when this amiable 


Writer made this Remark, he appears not to hays 
recollected what Aneas ſays on the Occaſion : 


„ Nymphas venerabar agreſtes, 
ce Gradivumque patrem, Geticis qui præſidet arvis, 
<« Rite ſecundarent viſus, omenque levarent. 


Now theſe kind of Omens, for they were of two 
Sorts i, were always ſuppoſed to be produced by 
the Intervention of a ſupernatural Power; as the 
raining of Blood fo frequently related by the Ro- 
man Annaliſts. And the Poet was certainly within 
the Bounds of the Probable, while he told no more 


b Mr. Aadiſon's Works, Vol. iii p. 316. Quarto Ed. 1721. 
i Uly/es in Homer mentions both theſe Sorts in the following 
Lines, 


Zeb mater, & 
Sh Tis por Packw tyapgppwn A 
"Exdolev, ix ToD J Avog rie d Parntw, 
But to be more particular: The Word Omen in its proper 
Senſe ſignifies future rei ſgnum, quod ex ſer mont loquentis capi- 
tur. Tully ſays, I. i. Divin. Pythagorei non ſolum voces deorun 
obſervarunt, ſed etiam hominum, que vocant Omina. This ſort 
of Omen was ſuppoſed to depend much upon the Will of the 
Perſon concerned in it. Hence the Phraſes accepit omen, arri- 
puit omen. This, as we ſay, was its primary and proper Signi- 
fication. It was afterwards applied to Things, as well as Mardi. 
So Paterculus ſpeaking af the Head of Salpicius on the Roſtrum, 
ſays it was wvelut omen imminentis proſcriptionis. And Suetonius of 
Auguſtus : Auſpicia quædam & omina pro certiſſimis obſervabat. 
Si mane fibi calceus perperam, ac finiſter pro dextero induceretur, 
ut dirum : It was uſed till in a larger Senſe to ſignify an Au- 
gury, as by Tully de Div. 1.1. 

Sic aquilz clarum firmavit Jupiter Omer. 
And laſtly, in the moſt generical Senſe of all, for a Prodigy in 
general, as in the Place before us. From hence it appears, a; 
we ſaid above, that Omens were of two Sorts, the proper and 
improper 3 the proper Sort was ſuppoſed to be natural ; the im- 
proper Sort ſupernatural ; But the Omen in queſtion is of the 
latter kind, 
than 
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Chapter of their Annals. But this was not done 
to make us ſtare. He is here, as we obſerve, in his 
© legiſlative Capacity, and writes to poſſeſs the People 
© of the Interpoſition of the Gods, in Omens, and 
Prodigies; which was the Method of the old Laws 
E givers. So Plutarch, as quoted above, tells us that 
with Divinations and Omens, Lycurgus ſan#ified 
E the Lacedemonians, Numa the Romans, Ion the 
E Athenians, and Deucalion all the Greeks in general; 
and by Hopes and Fears kept up in them the Awe and 
© Reverence of Religion. The Scene of this Adven- 
ture is laid, with the utmoſt Propriety, on the unci- 
vilized, inhoſpitable Shores of Thrace, to inſpire 
Horror for barbarous Manners, and an Appetite for 
© Civil Policy. 

As the not taking the true Scope of the Æneis, 
has occaſioned Miſtakes, to Virgil's Diſadvantage, 
concerning the Plan and Conduct of the Poem; fo 
hath it likewiſe concerning the Characters. The 
Picty of AÆneas, and his high Veneration for the 
EGods, ſo much offends a celebrated French Writer k, 
that he ſays, the Hero was fitter to found a Religion 
than a Monarchy. But he did not know, that the 
Image of a perfect Lawgiver is held out to us in 
ueas ; and had he known that, he had perhaps 
been ignorant, that it was the Office of ſuch a one 
v found Religions and Colleges of Prieſts, as well as 
dates and Corporations! And Virgil tells us this 
Fas his, 
: C Dum conderet Urbem, 
&« Inferretque Deos Latio 
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But his Humanity as much offends our Critic as his 
Piety, and he calls him a mere St. Swithin, always 
raining. The Beauty of this Repreſentation eſcape 
him. It was neceſſary to ſhew a perfect Lawgiver 
as touched with all the Aﬀections of Humanity; 
and the Example was the more to be inforced, be. 
cauſe we experience our vulgar Politicians but to 
much diveſted of theſe common Notices. Nor i; 
the View, in which we place this Poem, leſs fe. 
viceable to the Vindication of his other Character, 
The learned Author of the Enquiry into the Lit 
and Writings of Homer, will forgive me for di. 
fering from him, in thinking that that Uniformit 
of Manners in the Æneis, was the Effect of Deſign, 
not, as he would have it, of Cuſtom and Habit: 
Virgil, ſays he, had ſeen much of the Splendor if 
Court, the Magnificence of a Palace, and the Grin: 
deur of a Royal Equipage : Accordingly his Repreſen 
tations of that Part of Life, are more august ani 
ſtately than Homer's. He has a greater Regard ii 
Decency, and thoſe poliſhed Manners, that rend 
Men ſo much of a Piece, and make them all reſemb! 
one andther in their Conduct and Behaviour m. For 
this Work being a Syſtem of Politics, the Eterniy 
of a Government, the Form of a Magiſtrature, ii 
Plan of Dominion being, as this Writer obſerve, 
familiar with the Roman Poet, nothing could be 
more to his Purpoſe, than this Repreſentation 0! 
poliſhed Manners : It being the Legiſlator's Office io 
tame and break Men to Humanity; and to mak! 
them diſguiſe at leaſt, if they cannot be brought i 
lay aſide their Savage Manners, 

But this Key to the AÆneis not only clears up! 
great many Paſſages obnoxious to the Critics, dt 


adds an infinite Beauty to a vaſt Number of Inc. 


Fag. 335. 
Gents 
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dents throughout the whole Poem : Of which, take 
the following Inſtances. a 
Antas, in the eighth Book; goes to the Court of 
Evander, in order to engage him in a Confederacy a- 
gainſt the common Enemy. He finds the King and 
his People buſied in the Celebration of an annual Sa- 
crifice. The Purpoſe of the Voiage is diſpatched in 
a few Lines, and the whole Epiſode is employed 
in a matter quite foreign to it, namely the Sacrifice, 
the Feaſt, and a long Hiſtory of Hercules's Ad- 
venture with Cacus, But it is done with the ut- 
moſt Pertinence and Art, and in order to introduce 
into this political Poem that famous Inſtitute of 
Cicero in his Book of Laws deſigned to moderate 
the Exceſs of labouring Supetſtition the ignot# cere- 
moni as he calls them, which at that Time ſo much 
abounded in Rome — Divos & eos, qui cœleſtes ſem- 
per habiti, colunto, & ollos, QUO0s ENDO COELO ME- 
RITA VOCAVERINT, HERCULEM, Liberum, AE /cula- 
er- Caſtorem, Pollucem, Quirinum — Thus copied 
y Virgil in the Beginning of Evander*s Sperch to 
Aeneas. 2 


Rex Evandrus ait: Non hæc ſollemnia nobis, 
Has ex more dapes, hanc tanti numinis aram 

{© VANA SUPERSTIT10 veterumque ignara deorum 
| © Inpoſuit. Sævis, hoſpes Trojane, periclis 

| _ © Servatl facimus, ME RIT OSE novamus honores, 


A Leſſon of the utmoſt Importance to the Pagan 
Lawgiver. This ſuperſtitio ignara veteriim deorum 
was, as we have ſhewn, a Matter he took much Care 
to rectify in the Myſteries z not by deſtroying that 
pecies of Idolatry, the Worſhip of dead Men, 
which was indeed his own Invention, but by ſhew- 
ng why they paid that Worſhip, namely for Be- 
nefits done by thoſe deified Heroes to the whole 
Race of Mankind, | 
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The Concluſion of Evander*s Speech as evident) 
alludes to that other Inſtitute of Cicero in the ſame 
Book of Laws. Separatim nemo habeſfit Deos: neve 
Novos neue Advenas nifi Publice adſcitos Privalin 
colunto. Of which he gives the Reaſon in his Com- 
ment, ſuoſque Deos, aut Novos aut Alienigenas Col, 
confufionem habet Religionum, & ignotas ceremonias. 
Virgil's Words are: 


« Quare agite, O Juvenes! tantarum in munere lau- 
dum 

« Cingite fronde comas, & pocula porgite dextris, 

*© COMMUNEMQUE VOCATE DEUM & date vina 
“ yolentes. 


In the ninth Book we have the fine Epiſode of 
Niſus and Euryalus, which preſents many new 
Graces when conſidered as a Repreſentation of one 
of the moſt famous and ſingular of the Grecian In- 
ſtitutions. Crete, that ancient and celebrated School 
of Civil Policy, had a Cuſtom, which the Spartans 
firſt, and afterwards all the principal Cities of 
Greece borrowed from them, for every Man of di- 
ſtinguiſhed Valour or Wiſdom to have a favourite 
Youth, for whoſe Education he was anſwerable, 
and whoſe Manners he had the Care of forming, 


Hence Niſus is faid to be 
6s ACERRIMUS ARMIS, 
„ Hyrtacides ; 
And Euryalus, 


Cons Euryalus, quo PULCHR1OR alter 
«© Non fuit Æneadum, Trojana neque induit arma; 
Ora PUER prima ſignans INTONSA JUVENTA. 


The Lovers and their Youths always ſerved and 
fought together; — ſo Virgil of theſe : 1 
6“ 7318 


— 
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« His amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant, 
« Tum quoque communi portam ſtatione tenebant. 


The Lovers uſed to make their favourite Youths 
many Preſents. — So Niſus tells his Friend: 

| «Sj T1B1, quæ Posco promittunt (nam mibi facti 
 <©« Fama fat eſt) &c. 

The States of Greece where this Inſtitution prevailed 
found ſo many Advantages in it, that they gave it 
the greateſt Encouragement by their Laws, which 


at the ſame time provided againſt the Abuſes to 


which it was indeed too ſubject. The Youth ſo e- 
ducated were found to be the beſt Bulwark of their 
Country, and moſt formidable to the Enemies of 
public Liberty. On which Account the Tyrants, 
© wherever they prevailed, uſed all their Arts to fu 
preſs an Inſtitution ſo oppoſite to private Intereſt, 
The Annals of ancient Greece afford many Exam- 
E ples of the Bravery of theſe Bands, who chearfully 
E undertook and projected the moſt hazardous Ad- 
E ventures: So that Virgil did but follow Hiſtory 
when he put theſe two Friends on one of the moſt 
daring Actions of the whole War; as old Aletes 
N underſtood it: | 

Di patrii, quorum ſemper ſub numine Troja eſt, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 

* Cum talis animos juvenum, & tam certa tuliſtis 
Pectora.“ 


| Plutarch tells us, in the Life of Pelopidas, ſpeaking 
of the Thebans, that © Gorgias firſt enrolled the ſa- 
| *cred Band, conſiſting of three hundred choſen 
* Men; and that this Corps was ſaid to be com- 
* poſed of Lovers and their Friends. It is re- 
© ported, ſays he, that it continued unconquered 

* till the Battle of Chæronta; and when, after that 
| Og n. 
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198 The Divine Legation Book II. 
Action, Philip was ſurveying the Dead, and 
6 came to the very Spot where theſe three hundred 
« fell, who had charged in cloſe Order fo fatally 
te on the Macedonian Lances, and obſeryed how 
« they lay heaped upon one another, he was quite 
« amazed; and being told that chis was the Band 
„of Lovers and their Friends, he burſt into Tears, 
« and ſaid, Accurſed be they who can ſuſpect that 
« theſe Men either did or ſuffered any thing diſhoneſt, 
But certainly (continues my Author) this Inſtitu- 
s tion of Lovers did not ariſe in Thebes, as the 
Poets imagined from the Paſſion of Laius, but 
« from the Wiſdom of Legiſlators n. Such was 
the F riendſhip our Poet would here repreſent. He 
makes Niſus die in Defence of his Friend ; he 
makes him revenge his Death; and then fall with 
him like the Lovers in the facred Band : 


* moriens animam abſtulit hoſt. 
« Tum ſuper exanimem ſeſe projecit amicum 
«*« Confofſus, placidaque ibi demum morte quievit. 


Permit me only to obſerve, that this was the ſe- 
cond Species of the Epic Poem; our own Country. 
man, Milton, having produced the third: For juſt 
as Virgil rivaled Homer, ſo Milton emulated both. 
He found Homer poſſeſſed of the Province of Mi- 
rallty ; ; Virgil of Politics: and nothing left for him, 
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but that of Religion. This he ſeized, as aſpiring 
to ſhare with them in the Government of the poetic 
World: and, by Means of the ſuperior Dignity of 
his Subject, hath got to the Head of that Trium- 
virate which took ſo many Ages in forming. Theſe 
are the three Species of the Epic Poem ; for its 
largeſt Province is human Action, which can be con- 
ſidered but in a moral, a political, or religious View: 
and theſe the three great Creators of them ; for each 
of theſe Poems was ſtruck out at a Heat, and came 
to Perfection from its firſt Eſſay. Here then the 
grand Scene was cloſed, and all farther Improve- 
ments. of the Epic at an End. | 

It being granted then, that the Æneis is in the 
Style of ancient Legiſlation, it is hard to think fo 
oreat a Maſter in his Art would overlook a Do- 
ctrine, which, we have ſhewn, was the Foundation 
and Support of ancient Politics; namely that of a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. Accord- 
ingly he hath given us a complete Syſtem of it, in 
Imitation of his Models, Plato and Tully, in their 
Vifion of Eras, and Dream of Scipio. Again, as 
the Legiſlator took Care to ſupport this Doctrine 
by a very extraordinary Inſtitution, and to comme- 
morate it with all the Pomp of Spectacle ; we can- 
| not but confeſs a Deſcription of thoſe Shews would 
add a peculiar Grace and Elegance to the Work; 
and that the Pomp and Solemnity of the Repreſen- 
d tations would invite him to attempt it, as affording 
| Matter for all the Embelliſhments of Poetry. Ac- 
cordingly we ſay, he hath done this likewiſe ; and, 
that the Deſcent of Æneas into Hell, is no other 
than an enigmatical Repreſentation of his IniT1a- | 
TION INTO THE MyYSTERIES, | 

Virgil, in this Poem, was to repreſent a perfect 
Lawgiver, in the Perſon of Aneas; but Initia- 
yon into the Myſteries was what ſanctified his Cha- 

B O 4 racker 
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racter and Function. For it was no Wonder the 
Legiſlator ſhould endeavour by his own Exampl. 
to ennoble an Inſtitution of his own creating: Ac. 
cordingly, we find all the ancient Heroes and Le. 
giſlators were in Fact initiated 9. 

There was another Reaſon for his Initiation, 
which held particularly with regard to the Gre 
Legiſlator's participating of the Egyptian Myſteries, 
and that was the important Inſtructions he there 
received in Matters of the higheſt Moment con. 
cerning Mankind?, as we may fee in the ſecond 
Section of the third Book 1. - 

Now all this the Poet ſeems clearly to have inti. 
mated in the Speech of Anchiſes to his Son : 


& Lectos Juvenes, fortiſſima corda, 

$ Defer in Italiam. Gens dura atque aſpera culty 
% Debellanda tibi Latio et. Ditis tamen ante 

5 Infernas accede domos 

6 Huc caſta Sibylla 
* Nigrarum multo pecudum ze ſanguine ducet, 
* Tum genus omne tyum, &, que dentur mania, 
6 diſce bg 


While the Myſteries were confined to Egypt, 
their native Country; and while the Grecian Lau- 
vers went thither for Initiation, as a Kind of De- 
— to their Office; the Ceremony would be 
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naturally ſpoken of in Terms highly allegorical. 
The Genius of the Egyptian Manners partly contri- 
buted to this; much more, the Humour of Tra- 
vellers; but moſt of all, the Arts of Lawgivers; 


who, returning home, to civilize a barbarous People 


| ; by Laws and Arts, found it uſeful for themſelves, 
in order to raiſe their Characters; and neceſſary for 


tte People in order to eſtabliſh the fundamental 


Principle of a future State, to repreſent that Initia- 
tion, in which they ſaw the State of departed 
EF Mortals in Machinery, as an actual Deſcent into 
Hell. This Way of Speaking was uſed by Or- 
| pheus, Bacchus, and others; and continued even 
| after the Myſteries were introduced into Greece, as 
appears by the Fables of Hercules, Caſtor and Pol- 

lux, and Theſeus's Deſcent into Hell. But the Al- 
legory generally carried ſomething with it that diſ- 
covered the Truth hid under it. So Orpheus is ſaid 
do get to Hell by the Power of his Harp: 


« Threicia fretus cithara, fidibuſque canoris : 


| Which plainly declares it to be in Quality of Le- 
| gillator; the Harp being the known Symbol of 
his Laws, by which he humanized a rude and 
barbarous People. Again, in the Lives of Hercu- 
es and Bacchus, we have the true Hiſtory and the 
| Fable founded on it recorded together. For we 
are told, that they were in Fact initiated into the 
| Eleuſinian Myſteries ; and that it was juſt before 
| their Deſcent into Hell, as an Aid and Security in 
that deſperate Attempt *. Which, in plain Speech, 
| was no more than that they could not ſafely ſee the 
Shewws till they were initiated. Again, near Eleuſis 
there was a Well called Callichorus ; and, adjoining 
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to that, a Stone, on which, as the Tradition went, 
Ceres ſat down, ſad and weary, on her coming to 
Eleufis. Hence the Stone was named Agelaſtu, 
the melancholy Stone:: On which Account it was 
unlawful for the Initiated to fit upon that Stone, 
For Ceres, ſays Clemens, wandering about in Search 
of her Daughter Proſerpine, when ſhe came to Eleuſis 
grew weary, and ſat down melancholy on the Side of a 
Well. So that, to this very Day, it is unlawful fur 
the Initiated to 7 t down there, left they who are nom 
become perfect ſhould ſeem to imitate her in her deſolate 
Condition. Now let us ſee what they tell us con. 
cerning Theſeus s Deſcent into Hell. There is alſo 0 
Stone, ſays the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes, called by the 
Athenians, Agelaſtus; on which, they ſay, T hefeus ſat 
when he was meditating his Deſcent into Hell. Hence 
the Stone had its Name. Or perhaps becauſe Ceres 


fat there-weeping when ſhe ſought Proſerpine . This 


Tradition, methinks, plainly intimates that the 
Defcent of Theſeus was his Entrance into the Eleu- 
fiman Myſteries ;, and that this Entrance was a frau- 
dulent unlawtul Intruſion z and we ſhall ſhew _ 
after it indeed was fo. 

Both Euripides and Arifophanes ſeem to bodies 
our Interpretation of this Deſcent into Hell. Eu- 
ripides, in his Hercules furens, brings the Hero, juſt 
come from Hell to ſuccour his Family, and deſtroy 
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© the Tyrant Lycus. Juno in Revenge perſecutes him 
with the Furies; and he, in his Tranſport, kills 
E his Wife and Children, whom he miſtakes for 
E Enemies. When he comes to himſelf, he is com- 
forted by his Friend Theſeus; who would excuſe his 
Exceſſes by the criminal Examples of the Gods: A 
* Conſideration, which, as I have obſerved above, 
greatly encouraged the People in their Irregularities z 
and was therefore obviated in the Myſteries, by 
the Detection of the Errors of Polytheiſm. Now 
Euripides ſeems plainly enough to have told us 
what he thought of the fabulous Deſcents into 
Hell, by making Hercules reply like one juſt come 
” from the Celebration of the Myſteries, and en- 
truſted with the Sorppyla. The Examples, ſays he 
E which you bring of the Gods, are nothing to the Pur- 
F poſe, I cannot think” them guilty of the Crimes im- 
F puted to them. I cannot apprehend how one God can 
bie the Sovereign of another God, — A God who is truly 
F /o, fands in need of no one. Reject we then theſe idle 
Tables, which the Poets teach concerning them, The 
Comic Poet, in his Frogs, hath ſhewn us plainly 
what he underſtood of the ancient Hero's Deſcent 
into Hell, by the Equipage, which he gives to 
Bacchus, when he brings him in enquiring the Way 
of Hercules, It was the Cuſtom, as we are told 
by the Scholiaſt on the Place, to have, at the Ce- 
lebration of the Eleiſinian Myſteries, what was 
wanted in thoſe Rites, carried upon Aſſes. Hence 
the Proverb, Aſinus portat Myſteria: Accordingly 
the Poet introduces Bacchus, followed by his but- 
foon Servant Xanthius bearing a Bundle in like 
Manner, and riding on an Aſs. And left the Mean- 
ing of this ſhould be miſtaken, on Hercules's telling 
Bacchus that the Inhabitants of Eꝶſium were the 
Initiated, Xanthius puts in, and ſays, and 1 am the 
Aſs carrying Myſteries, *'  — 
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Here then, as was the Caſe in many other of the 
ancient Fables, the Pompouſneſs of the Expreſſion 
betrayed willing Poſterity into the Miraculous, But 
why need we wonder at it in the Genius of anci. 
ent Times, which delighted to tell the commoneſt 
Things in a highly figurative and uncommon man- 
ner; when a Writer of ſo late an Age as Apuleius, 
either in Imitation of Antiquity, or rather accord. 
mg to the received Phraſeology of the Myſteries, 
deſcribes his Initiation in this manner: Acceſſi conf. 
rium mortis; & calcato Proſerpinæ limine, per on. 
nia vectus elementa remeavi: nocte media vidi ſolen 
eandido coruſcantem tumine, Deos inferos & Deos ſi. 
peros. Acceſſi coram, & adoravi de proximo . &. 
zeas could not have deſcribed his Night's Journey, 
after he had been let out of the Ivory Gate, to his 
Companions in other Terms, had it been indeed a 
Journey into Hell. 

We fee then, Virgil was obliged to have his 
Hero initiated; and that he had the Authority of 
fabulous Antiquity to call this Initiation a Deſcent 
into Hell. And ſurely he made uſe of his Advan- 
tages with great Judgment; for this Fiction ani- 
mates the Relation, which, delivered without an Al- 
legory, had been too cold and flat for Epic Poetry, 
Beſides all this, he had the Advantage of old Tra- 
dition, which faid feveral of the Trojan Heroes were 
actually initiated into the Myſteries, as Agamemnon 
and Ulyſſes ?, 


* L. 11. finem. 
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b We ſee, from the Hero's urging the Example 
© WE of thoſe Heroes and Lawgivers, who, we have 
n WE hewn, had been initiated before him, that his Re- 
. 


© queſt was only for an Initiation: | 


© « Sj potuit manis arceſſere conjugis Orpheus, 

e Threicia fretus cithara fidibuſque canoris : 

44 Si fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit, 

| « Ttque reditque viam toties: quid Theſea magnum, 
| « Quid memorem Alciden? & mi genus ab Jove 
ſummo. | 


© It is to be obſerved, that Theſzus is the only one of 
| theſe ancient Heroes not recorded in Hiſtory to 
have been initiated, though we have ſhewn ſo evi- 
dently that his Deſcent into Hell was, like that of 
| the reſt, only a Participation of the Myſteries. 
And the Reaſon is, becauſe his Entrance was a vio- 
ent Intruſion. 

But an old Poem, under the Name of Orpheus, 
| intituled, a Deſcent into Hell, had it been now exiſt- 
ing, would, perhaps, have ſhewn us that no more 
vas meant than Orpbeus's Initiation; and that the 
Idea of this ſixth Book was taken from thence. 
| Farther, that it was cuſtomary for the Poets of this 
Age to exerciſe themſelves on the Subject of the 
| Myſteries appears from Cicero, who deſires Atticus, 
then at Athens, and initiated, to ſend Chilias, a 
| Poet of Eminence, an Account of the Eleuſinian 
| Myſteries; in order, as it would ſeem, to inſert 
into ſome Poem he was then writing®*, Thus it ap- 
| pears that both the ancient and modern Poets af- 
| lorded him a Pattern for his Undertaking. 


* See Lib. I. Ep. 16. ad Atticam. 
| * Chilius te rogat & ego ejus rogatu EXMOAMIAQNN IJATPIA, 
Lib. I. Ep. 9. ad Atticum. On which Yi&orius obſerves wa- 
Tus fere omnes excuſi quemadmodum eft in antiquis, habent: ut 
intelligat ritus patrios & inſtitutiones illius ſacræ familia, & an- 
lila myſieria, ut inquit Cicero 2. de Legibus. + 
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However this be, Servius faw thus far into Vu. 
gifs Deſign, as to ſay, that many Things were here 
delivered in the profound Learning of the Egyptian 
Theology b. And we have ſhewn that the Doctrines 
taught in the Myſteries, were invented by that 
People. But though I ſay this was our Poet's ge. 
neral Deſign, I would not be ſuppoſed to think he 
followed no other Guides. Several of the Epiſode 
are borrowed from Homer; and ſeveral of the Phi. 
loſophic Notions from Plato: Some of which wil 
be taken notice of in their Place. 

We have obſerved, that the Initiated had x 
Guide or Conductor, called Ie Di, Musawy, 
T:e&s, indifferently of either Sex, © who was to in. 
ſtruct him in the preparatory Ceremonies, and lead 
him to, and explain the Shews and Spectacles. Ac- 
cordingly Virgil hath given the Sibyl to Anas; 
and calls her Vates, magna ſacerdos, and docta Comes, 
Words of equivalent Signification : And this, be- 
cauſe the Myſteries of Ceres were always celebrated 
in Rome by female Prieſts *, ' And as the She-My- 
ſtagogue was devoted to a ſingle Life e, ſo was th: 


b Multa per altam Scientiam Theologicorum Ægyptiorum. 
© Tas tegeiag [Anutlegs] MiXioras enanyy of momlai. Schal 
EFurip. Hippol. MiNiozas xvetuws rds & Anwile®+ itgtins gu. 
Schol. Pind. Pythion. 
d So the Satyriſt, 
*© Paucz adeo Cereris vittas contingere dignz. 
7 uv. Sat. 6. | 
© Hierophanta apud 4thenas eviratur virum, & æterna debilt 
tate fit caſtus. Hieron. ad Geron. de Monogamia. Czterum vr 
duas Aphricanz Cereri aſſiſtere ſcimus, duriſſima quidem obi 
vione matrimonii adlectas. Nam tnanentibus in æternum v 
non modo thoro decedunt, ſed & alias eis utique ridentibus loco 
ſuo inſinuant, adempto omni contactu uſque ad oſculum filiorum, 
& tamen durante uſu perſeverant in tali viduitatis diſciplina, qus 
pietatis etiam ſanctæ ſolatia excludit. Hæc diabolus præcipit & 
auditur: & provocat nimirum Dei ſervos continentia ſuorum, 
quaſi ex æquo, O continentiam Gehennæ ſacerdotem! Tertl ad 


: Cumeat 
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Cumean Sibyl, whom he calls Caſta Sibylla. Ano- 
ther Reaſon why a Priefteſs is given to conduct him 
is, becauſe Proſerpine preſides in this whole Affair. 
And the Name of the Prieſteſs in the Eleuſinian 
Myſteries ſhews that ſhe properly belonged to Pro- 
ſerpine ; though ſhe was alſo called the Prieſteſs of 
Ceres, The Ancients, ſays Porphyrius, called the 
Pritſteſſes of Ceres Miauora, as being the Miniſtet's 
or Hierophants of the ſubterraneous Goddeſs, and 
Proſerpine herſelf MeAlwdys*, And Æneas addreſſes 
her, juſt as an Aſpirant to the Myſteries would ad- 
dreſs the Hierophante : 


—— Potes namque omnia: nec te 
“ Nequidquam lucis Hecate præfecit Avernis. 


And ſhe anſwers much in the Language of thoſe 
facred Miniſters, | 


« Quod ſi tantus amor, &c, —— . 
— * et INSANO juvat indulgere labori; 
e Accipe quæ peragenda prius, —— 


For inſanus is the ſame as &vo1a5mos, and this, as 
we are told by Szrabo, Was an inſeparable Circum- 
ſtance of the Myſteries s. 


10 Uxorem, 1. il. K 7 IEPODANTHN +) rds IEPODANTIAAZ, 
9 dx, K T&; Gnas ig g ue xe FiDavor* d. & ty 

71 Ae . woage3roX Terry On. Schol. Sophocl. Oedip. Col. v. 
674. — It was for this Reaſon that theſe female Hierophants 

K | were called MA eva, as is well obſerved by the Schol. on Pind. 

It in Pyth. the Bee being, among the Ancients, the Symbol of 

0Clhaſtity: . 

| * Quod nec concubitu indulgent, nec corpora ſegnes 

In Venerem ſolvunt.— 

f Tag Anunle®» irgcias, uy xbee Yiu; hui,, Miiooa; of 

| duos Cane, ary) Ts Th Kogw MeMiluwdn, De Antro 

Amb. 

| 8 Th Azwnlea vn A mw OPTIAETIKON was, x) 79 Bax 

7 31 Noαα, 1 To weg Tax; Tihslas pwvrixy, 1, 10. : | 
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The firſt Inſtruction the Prieſteſs gives neu, WF 
is to ſearch for the Golden Bough, ſacred to Pri. 


ſerpine, 
« Aureus & foliis & lento vimine ramus, 
& Junoni infernæ ſacer. 


Servius can make nothing of this Circumſtance, 
He ſuppoſes it might poſlibly allude to a Tree in 
the Middle of the ſacred Grove of Diana's Tem- 
ple in Greece: where, if a Fugitive came for San- 
ctuary, and could get off a Branch from this Tree, 
which was carefully guarded by the Prieſts, he had 
the Honour to go to Handy-cufts with one of them, 
and, if he overcame him, to take his Place. Though 
nothing can be more foreign to the Point in 5 * 
ſtion than this rambling Account, yet the Abbe Ba- 
ner is content to take up with its, after Servius. 
But the Truth is that under this Branch is ſha- 
dowed the Wreath of Myrtle, which the Initiated 
were crowned with at the Celebration of the My- 
ſteries®, 1. Becauſe the Golden Bough is faid to be 
ſacred to Proſerpine, and ſo we ſee was the Myrtl: : | 
Proſerpine only without Ceres is mentioned all tue 
Way throughout; partly becauſe the InitMfion is | 
deſcribed as an actual Deſcent into Hell; but prin- 3 
cipally becauſe, when the Rites of the Myſteries | 
were performed, then Ceres and Proſerpine were | 
equally invoked ; but when the Shews were repre- WW © 
ſented, then Proſerpine alone preſided : But this 
F 


— 


| 1 
= * F 5 33 


Book is only a Repreſentation of the Shews of the 
Myſteries. 2. The Quality of this Golden Bougb, 
with its lento vimine, admirably deſcribes the lender 
Branches of Myrtle. 3. The Doves of Venus arc 


made to direct ÆAneas to the Tree: | | 
E Explicat. Hiſtor. des Fables, Vol. ii. p. 133. Ed. 1715. | 
h Muggiris FePery irePargylo of fuel ungd os, Schol. Ariſtoph. L 
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. «© Tum Maximus Heros 
« Maternas agnoſcit aves. — 


They fly to it, and reſt upon it, as on an accu- 
ſtomed Perch, belonging to the Family: A Place 
where they loved to be; for the Myrtle was conſe- 
crated to Venus, as is known to every one. 


« Sedibus optatis gemina ſuper arbore ſidunt. 


But there is a greater Propriety and Beauty in this 
Conduct, than appears at firſt View, For not only 
the Myrtle was dedicated to Proſerpine as well as 
Venus, but the Doves likewiſe, as Porphyry informs 
us i. But it will be aſked perhaps, why is this myrtle 
Branch repreſented as a golden one? Not merely for 
the Sake of the Marvellous, I will aſſure the Reader. 


A golden Bough was, literally, Part of the ſacred 
ui 


Equipage in the Shews of the Myſteries. For it is 

* ear that the Branch which was ſometimes 
; wreathed into a Crown, and worn on the Head, 
was at other times carried in the Hand. Clemens 
Alexandrinus tells us *, from Dionyſius Thrax the 
Grammarian, that it was an Egyptian Cuſtom to 
hold a Branch in the Act of Adoration. And of 
what kind theſe Branches were Apuleius tells us in his 


Deſcription of a Proceſſion of the Initiated in the 


Myſteries of Ve. © Ibat tertius, attollens PAL - 
| © MAM AURO SUBTILITER FOLIATAM, nec non 
« Mercurialem etiam Caduceum l.“ The Caduceus, 
and the Golden Branch then were related. And ac- 
| cordingly Virgil makes the Golden Bough perform 


156 3 Orcetelr s, Do To pig T Carlar, Oaolv of M0 
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1. iv. 5 16. s 
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| | Metam, I. xi. p. 383. 
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the uſual Office of the Caduceus, in affording a free 
Paſſage into the Regions of the Dead. Again, 
Apuleius, deſcribing the fifth Perſon in the Proceſ. 
ſion, ſays: „Quintus auream Vannum Avrers 
e congeſtam RamvuLis®: So that a Golden Bough 
we ſee was a very important Implement, and of a 
complicated Intention in the Shews of the Mz. 


ſteries. 


Hntas having got this Bough, or being crowned 
with Myrtle, a Thing neceſſary to Initiation, 


Sed non ante datur telluris operta ſubire, 
Auricomos quam quis decerpſerit arbore fœtus. 


Hoc ſibi pulchra ſuum ferri Proſerpina munus 
<« Inſtitut 


the Poet tells us he carried it into the Sibyl's Grot: 
Et vatis portat ſub tecta Sibyllæ. 
And this was to deſign Initiation into the J 


Myſteries: For Dion Chryſoftom ® tells us, it was 


0 


performed & omypars wires, in a little narrow 
Chapel ſuch a one as we muſt ſuppoſe the Sibyl' 


 Grot. The Initiated into theſe Rites were called 


/ 
Mus xt. 


He is then led by his Myſtagogue, to the Scene 
of the Deſcent : 


His actis, propere exequitur præcepta Sibyllæ. 
« Spelunca alla fuit, vaſtoque immanis hiatu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tencbr. 


His Reception is thus deſcribed: 


« Sub pedibus mugire ſolum & juga coepta mover 
&« Sylvarum ; viſæque canes ululare per umbram, 
« Adventante Dea. Procul 6, procul eſte, proſail 
Conclamat vates, totoque abſiſtite luco. 


w Metam. I. xi. p. 383. n Orat, 12. 
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This is an exact Deſcription of the opening of the 
Myſtic Shews, as may be ſeen by the fine Deſcrip- 
tion which Claudian profeſſedly and without Diſ- 
guiſe makes of the Entrance into theſe tremendous 
Rites, where he counterfeits the Raptures and 
Aſtoniſnment of an Initiated, and throws him- 
ſelf, as it were, like the Sibyl into the middle of 
the Scene: 


« Furens antro ſe, immiſit aperto. 
Breaking out in this enthuſiaſtic Manner, 


FGreſſus removete, Profani, 

« Jam furor humanos noſtro de pectore ſenſus 

on Expulit — 

jam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra moveri 

« Sedibus, & claram diſpergere fulmina lucem, 

«* Adventum teſtata Dei. Jam magnus ab imis 
*« Auditur fremitus terris, templumque remugit 

* Cecropium ;, ſanctaſque faces attollit ELevsi x; 

„Angues Triptolemi ſtridunt, & {quamea curvis 

Colla levant attrita jugis — 

Ecce procul ternas Hecate variata figuras 

Exoritur o. 


How exactly both theſe Deſcriptions agree to the 
© Relations of the ancient Greef Writers on this Sub- 
ject may be ſeen from the general View Dion Chry- 
foſtom gives us of Initiation into the Myſteries : 
Juſt fo it is as when one leads a Greek or Barbarian 
| lo be initiated in a certain myſtic Dome, excelling in 
| Beauty and Magnificence ; where he ſees many myſtic 
Sights, and hears in the ſame Manner a Multitude cf 
| Voices; where Darkneſs and Light alternately affect 


De Raptu Proſerp. ſab initio, 
P 2 Lis 
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his Senſes; and a Thouſand other uncommon Thing, 
preſent themſelves before him b. | 

The viſæque canes ululare per umbram, is clearly 
explained by Pletho in his Scholia to the magic 
Oracles of Zoroaſter : It is the Cuſtom in the Cel. 
bration of the Myſteries, to preſent before many of the 
Initiated, Phantaſms of a canine Figure, and other 
monſtrous Shapes and Appearances 1. 

The Procur © PrRocuL ESTE PROF ANI of the 
Sibyl, is a literal Tranſlation of the Formulary 
uſed by the Myſtagogue, at the Opening of the 
Myſteries : e 


EK AL, EK AT ETTE BEBHAOI. 


The Sibyl then bids Æncas arm himſelf with al 
his Courage, as being to encounter the moſt dread- 
tul Appearances: 


« Tuque invade viam, vaginique eripe ferrum : 
Nunc animis opus, ea, nunc pectore firmo. 


And we ſoon find the Hero in a Fright: 


Corripit hic ſubita trepidus formidine ferrum 
HAneas, ſtrictamque aciem venientibus offert. 


With theſe Affections the Ancients repreſent the Ini 
tiated, on his Entrance into the holy Rites. Entring 
now into the myſtic Dome, ſays Themiſtius, be is filled 
with Horror and Amazement, He is ſeized with Soli- 
citude, and a total Perplexity. He is unable to move a 
Step forward, and knows not how to begin right tht 
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Road that is to lead him to the Place he aſpires to. 
Till the Prophet (the Vates) or Conductor laying open 
the Veſtibule of the Temple. — So Proclus: As in 


the mot holy Myſteries, before the Scene of the myſtic 
Viſions, there is à Terror infuſed over the Minds of 


| the Initiated; ſo, &c*., We ſoon ſee the Cauſe of 


the Hero's affright. He is now engaged amongſt 
all the real and imaginary Evils of Life; all the 


| Diſeaſes of Mind and Body; all the Terribiles viſu 
forma, the Centaurs, Scyllæ, Chimæræ, Gorgons, 


and Harpies: And theſe are they which Pletbe, in 
the Place quoted above, calls #Moxzora re; uoę O 
gacuara, as ſeen in the Entrance of the Myſteries 
and which Celſus tells us were preſented likewiſe in 
the Bacchic Rites *. Theſe are ſaid to be Veſtibulum 
ante ipſum, and Themiſtius tells us that that was the 
very Place of all the Terrors, r @gonvaan 78 vew. 

On the Opening of this Scene, the Poet ſtops 
ſhort in his Narration; and breaks out into this 
ſolemn Apology : 


Di, quibus imperium eſt animarum, umbræque 
e ſilentes; 

Et Chaos & Phlegethon loca nocte ſilentia late, 

« Sit mihi fas audita loqui ; fit numine veſtro 

Pandere res alta terra & caligine merſas — 


Conſcious of his engaging in an impious Attempt, 
ſuch as revealing the Myſteries was generally eſteem- 
ed. Claudian, who openly profeſſes to treat of the 
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Eleuſinian Myſteries, at a Time when they were 
in little Veneration, yet, in Compliance to old 
Cuſtom, excuſes his Undertaking in the very 
ſame Manner: 


Di, quibus in numerum, &c. — 

« Vos mihi ſacrarum penetralia pandite rerum, 
Et veſtri ſecreta poli, qua lampade Ditem 

<« Flexit Amor, quo ducta ferox Proſerpina raptu 
« Poſſedit dotale Chaos; quantaſque per oras 

< Sollicito genetrix erraverit anxia curſu; 

« Unde datæ populis leges, &, glande relicta, 
* Ceſſerit inventis Dodonia quercus ariſtis “. 


Had the revealing the Myſteries been as penal at 
Rome, as it was in Greece, Virgil had never ventured 
on this Part of his Poem. But yet it was eſteemed 
an Impiety *; he therefore does it covertly, and 
makes this Apology to thoſe who ſaw into his 
Meaning. | 

The Hero and his Guide now enter on their 
Journey: 


Ibant obſcuri ſola ſub nocte per umbras: 

« Perque domos Ditis vacuas, & inania regna. 
* Quale per incertam lunam ſub luce maligna 
« Eſt iter in ſylvis: ubi cœlum condidit umbra 
% 749iter, & rebus nox abſtulit atra colorem. 


This Deſcription would put one in Mind of a Pat- 
fage in Lucian's Dialogue of the Tyrant. As 3 
Company made up of every Condition of Life, are 
voyaging together into the other World, Mycil!u 
breaks out, and ſays: * Bleſs us! how dark it 1! 


De Rapti. Profſerpine, 1. i. ſub init. : 

w — Atheris initiatus [ Augaſtus] cum poſlea Rome pro trivu- 
nali de privilegio ſacerdotum Attic Cereris cognoſcerct, & 
quædam ſecretiora proponerentur, dimiſſo concilio & colo 
circumſtantium, ſolus audiit diſceptantes. Sueſon. 1. ii. Oclav. 


Aug. c. 93. 
E. 93 “ Where 
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« Where is the fair Megillus? Who can tell now, 
« jn this Place, whether Simmiche or Phryna be the 
« handſomer ? Every thing is alike and of the ſame 
« Colour; and no Room for a Compariſon be- 
« tween Beauties. My old Cloak, which but now 
& preſented to your Eyes fo irregular a Figure, is 
« become as honourable a Wear, as his Majeſty's 
« Purple. They are, indeed, both vaniſhed, and 
« retired together under the ſame Cover. But my 
« Friend, the Cynic, where are you! give me your 
« Hand: You are initiated in the Eleuſinian My- 
ce ſteries, Tell me now, do you not think this very 
cike the blind March they make there? CY. Ob 
« extremely : And ſee, here comes one of the Furies, 
« as I gueſs, by her Equipage, with her Torch, and 
« ber terrible Looks *, —— 

They come now to the Banks of Cocytus : Afneas 
is ſurprized at the Croud of Ghoſts, that hover 
round it, and appear impatient for a Paſſage. His 
Guide tells him they are ſuch, whoſe Bodies have 
not had the Rites of Sepulture; and are therefore 
doomed to wander up and down for a hundred 
Years, before they are permitted to crols it. 


«* Hzc omnis, quam cernis, inops inhumataque 
i turba eſt : 


« Portitor ille, Charon; hi, quos vehit unda, ſepulti. 
Nec ripas datur horrendas, nec rauca fluenta 
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<« Tranſportare prius, quam ſedibus oſſa quierunt, 

4 Centum errant annos, volitantque hæc litora cir. 
cc cum. 

« Tum demum admiſſi ſtagna exoptata reviſunt, 


But we are not to think this old Notion took itz 
Riſe from the ſuperſtitious Vulgar. It was one of 
the wiſeſt Contrivances of ancient Legiflation. And 
that it came from that Forge, we have no Reaſon 
to doubt, becauſe it was originally Zgyptian. Thoſe 
profound Maſters of Wiſdom, in contriving for the 
common Good, found nothing would more contri 
bute to the Safety of their fellow Citizens than the 
publick and ſolemn Interment of the Dead; private 


Murders, without this Proviſion, being ealily and 


ſecurely perpetrated. They therefore introduced 
the Cuſtom of public and pompous Funeral Rites. 
And, as Herodotus and Diodorus tell us, were of all 
People the moſt circumſtantially ceremonious in 
the Obſervance of them. To ſecure which, by the 
Force of Religion, as well as Cuſtom, they 4 


that the Deceaſed could not retire to a Place of 


Reſt in the other World, till theſe Rites were per- 


formed to him in this. And the Notion ſpread ſo 


wide, and fixed its Root fo deep, that the Sub- 
ſtance of the Superſtition remains, even to this Day, 
in moſt civilized Countries, By ſo effectual a Me- 
thod did the Legiſlature gain its End, the Security 
of the Citizen, There 1s one Circumſtance, which, 
if well conſidered, will ſhew us of how great Mo- 
ment. the Ancients underſtood the Rites of Sepul- 
ture to be. The three greateſt of the Greek Ports 
are without Queſtian, Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides. Yet, in the Judgment of modern Critics, 
the Performance of Funeral Rites for Patroclus, 
" Ajax and Polynices, in the Iliad, the Ajax and the 
Phenicians, is a vicious Continuation of the Story, 

violating 
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violating the Unity of the Action. But theſe Men 
did not conſider, that the Ancients efteemed Funeral 
Rites an inſeparable Part of the Hiſtory of a He- 
ro's Death: And that therefore thoſe great Maſters 


of Unity and Deſign could not think the Action 


ended, *till that important Circumſtance was 
ſettled J. 

But the Egyptian Lawgiver found afterwards 
another Uſe in this Opinion; and, by artfully 
turning it to a Puniſhment on inſolvent Debtors, 
grounded on it an Inſtitution of great Advantage 
to Society, For, inſtead of that general Cuſtom 
of modern Barbarians to bury Inſolvents alive, this 

lite and humane People had a Law that denied 
Burial to them when dead. The Terror of which, 
we are aſſured, had it's deſired Effect. And here 
the learned Marſham ſeems to be miſtaken, when 
he ſuppoſes, that, from this Interdiction of ſepulchral 
Rites, ſprung up the Grecian Opinion of the Wan- 
dering of unburied Ghoſts *, For it is plain, from 
the Nature of the Thing, that the Law was founded 
on the Opinion, which was Egyptian; and not the 
Opinion on the Law: Becauſe the Opinion was the 
only Santtion of the Law. 

On the whole, had not our Poet adjudged it a 
Matter of much Importance, he had hardly dwelt 
fo long upon it, or returned again to it*, or laid 


? Ilegriffman 5 ri Tr TH viuw Nude, Tor Oiderla W ge, 
Y andeng gg lic H MeyCavol 0» OH Td J ib Tere 
1 c yvegy 11 Oe ETTELy 004 Enuin, 141 BY No w rn Ty eO, 
ud aur ee, Tt Me omw | 7) Ag e Hverow wit) o ge mh 
Tuleww T&Iw, Ar ανο aw wile, punt WAN (ard er% ＋ kb 
&T9;Yus por S Herod, 1. ii. c. 136. 

Ab interdictæ apud Zgyptios ſepulturæ pœnd, inolevit apud 
Grzcos opinio inſepultorum corporum animas a Charonte non 
eſſe admiſſas. Canon Chronicus, Seculum 11. § 3. 

373, & ſeg. R 
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ſo much Streſs on it, or made his Hero fo atten. 
tively conſider it: 


« Conſtitit Anchiſa ſatus, & veſtigia preſſit, 
«© MULTA PUTANS. 


But having added . Sortemque animo miſcr. 
e tus iniquam; and Servius commented, Inigus 
enim ſors eff puniri propter alterius negligentiam : 2 
enim quis culpa ſua caret ſepulchro ; Mr. Bayle cri 
out, > What Injuſtice is this! Was it the Fault ; 
theſe Souls that "thei Bodies were not interred? But 
not knowing the Original of this Opinion, he did 
not ſee its Uſe. And ſo attributes hat to the 
Blindneſs of Religion, which was the Iſſue of wiſe 
Policy. Virgil, by his ſors iniqua, means no more 
than that in this, as well as in ſeveral other Civil 
Inſtitutions, @ public Good was often a private lu. 
ury. | 
a The next obſervable is the Ferry- man, Charon; 
and he, the Learned well know, was a fubſtantial 
Egyptian; and, as an ingenious Writer ſays, fairly 
exiſting in this World. The Cafe was plainly thus: 
The Egyptians, like all other People, in their De- 
ſcriptions of the World to come, uſed to copy from 


ſomething they were well acquainted with in the 


Prefent. In their Funeral Rites, which, as we ob- 
- ſerved, was a Matter of greater Moment with them 
than any other Nation, they uſed to carry their Dead 
over the Nile, and through the Marſh of Acherv/ic, 
and there put them into ſubterraneous Caverns; 
the Ferry-man employed in this Buſineſs being, 
in their Language, called Charon. Now in their 
Deſcriptions of the other World, in the Myſteries, 


> Quelle injuilice | ! etoit-ce Ia faute de ces ames que leurs corps 


n'cuſlent pas t enterres. Reſpor/. aux Queſt. d'un Provincial, 
P. 3+ C. 22. 
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it was natural for them to borrow from the Cir- 


cumſtances of their Funeral Rites. And that they 
E themſelves actually transferred theſe Realities into 
the MYOOE, and not the Greeks, as their later 

Writers generally imagine, might be very eaſily 


roved if there were Occaſion. 
Charon is appeaſed at the Sight of the Golden 
Bough : 
— „Ille admirans venerabile donum | 
« Fatalis Virgæ, LONGO POST TEMPORE viſum." 


But it is repreſented as the Paſsport of all the an- 
cient Heroes who had deſcended into Hell ; how 
then could it be ſaid to be longo pot tempore viſum, 
ncas being ſo near the Times of thoſe Heroes? 
To explain this we muſt have in Mind what hath 
been ſaid above of a perfect Lawgiver's being held 
out in Æneas, and of Auguſtus's being ſhadowed 
under the Trojan Chief. So that here Virgil is 
thinking of his Maſter; and the Inſinuation is, 
that the Roman Emperor, in a later Age, ſhould 
rival the Fame of the firſt Grecian Lawgivers. 

But Aneas hath now croſſed the River, and is 
come into the proper Regions of the Dead. The 


firſt Thing that occurs to him is the Dog Cerberus: 


« Hxc ingens latratu regna trifauci 
e Perfonat, adverſo recubans immanis in Antro. 


This is plainly the Phantom inghe Myſteries, which 
Pletho tells us above, was in the Shape of a Dog, 
zvvwdy Tul. And in the Fable of Hercules's Del- 


cent into Hell, which, we have ſhewn, ſignified no 


more than his Initiation into the Myſteries, it is 
laid to have been, amongſt other Things, for fetch- 
ing up the Dog Cerberus. 

To appeaſe his Rage the Propheteſs gives him 
a medicated Cake, which caſts him into a 2 
cc 1 
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Cui vates, horrere videns jam colla colubris, 

Melle ſoporatam & medicatis frugibus offam 

& Objicit. Ille fame rabida tria guttura pandens 

“ Conripit objectam, atque immania terga reſolyi; 
Fuſus humi, totoque ingens extenditur Antro, 


The Cake was of Poppy-Seed (for ſo I underſtand 
medicatis frugibus) made up with Honey, Honey, 
as we have ſhewn above, was ſacred to Proſerpine, 
who on that Account was called Meailwdys 3 and the 
Poppy to Ceres: Cereals Papaver, ſays Virgil; on 
which Words Servius thus comments: Vel quod of 
eſui, ſicut frumentum, vel quo Ceres uſa eſt ad oll. 
vionem doloris ; nam ob raptum Proſerpinæ vigilii 
defatigata, guſtato eo acta eff in Soporem®. To 
the fame Purpoſe Ovid in,ſpeaking of Ceres: 


<« [lla ſoporiferum parvos initura Penates 
«« Colligit agreſti lene Papaver humo : 
« Dum legit, oblito fertur guſtaſſe palato, 
« Longamque imprudens exſoluiſſe famem *. 


The Regions, according to Virgil's Geography, 
are divided into three Parts: 1. PurRGarTory, 


2. TARTARUS, 3. ELys1UuM. For Deiphobus in the 
firſt ſays: 


„Diſcedam, EXPLERO numerum, reddarque te- 
nebris “. 


And in the ſecond it is faid of Theſeus : 


„ Sedet, X TERNUM uE ſedebit 
<« Infelix Theſeus. — a 


The Myſteries divided them in the very ſame man- 
ner. So Plato, in the Paſſage f quoted above, 


Ad I. 1. Georg. Y 212. 4 L. 3. Fa. 
But the Nature and End of this Purgatory the Poet deſcribes 
at large, from y 736. ta v 745. 
See Note () p. 163. 
Whelc 
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where he tells what was taught in the Myſeries, 
ſpeaks of Souls ſticking faſt in Mire and Filth, 
and remaining in Darkneſs, till a long Series of 
Years had purged and purified them, And Celſus in 
Origen, we have ſeens, ſays that eternal Puniſh- 
ments were taught in the Myſteries. > 
And here it is to our Purpoſe, that the Virtues 
and Vices, which the Poet recapitulates, as ſtocking 
theſe three Diviſions with Inhabitants, are ſuch as 
moſt immediately affect Society. A plain Proof 
that he followed the Views of the Inſtitutors of the 


| Myſteries. >: 


Purgatory, the firſt Diviſion, is inhabited by 
Suicides, extravagant Lovers, and ambitious Warri- 
ort: And, in a word, by all thoſe, who had given 
a looſe to the Exorbitancy of their Paſſions ; which 
made them rather miſerable than wicked, Ir is 
remarkable that amongſt theſe we find one of the 
Inittateds - 15 SE 


«6 Cererique ſacrum Polybceten. 


Which was agreeable to the public Teaching in the 
Myſteries, that Initiation with Virtue procured Men 
great Advantages over others, in a future State, but 
without it was of no Service, 

But, of all theſe Diſorders, Suicide being moſt 
memes to Society, the Poet hath more diſtinct- 
y marked out the Miſery of that Condition : 


Proxima deinde tenent mceſtt loca, qui ſibi lethum 
Inſontes peperere manu, lucemque peroſi 

* Projecere animas. Quam vellent æthere in alto 
Nunc & pauperiem & duros perferre labores ! 


Here he keeps cloſe to the Myſteries; which not 
only forbad Suicide, but taught on what Account it 
was criminal. That which is ſaid in the My$STERIEsS, 


E See Note (b) p. 176. 
| ſays 
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ſays Plato, concerning theſe Matters, of Man's bemg 
placed in a certain Watch, or Station, which it i; 
unlawful to fly from, or forjake, is a profound Doc. 
irine, and not eaſily fathomed h. 

_ Hitherto all goes well, But what muſt we fa 
to the Poet's putting Children, and Men fa 
condemned, into his Purgatory ? For though the 
modern Roman Faith and Inquiſition ſend theſe tuo 
Sorts of Perſons into a Place of Puniſhment, yet 
the Genius of ancient Paganiſm had a far gentler 
Spirit. It is indeed difficult to tell what theſe In. 
mates have to do here. And the Commentator, 


o 


h O N &» & ANOPPHTOIE Aeyspdp©- weigh ewrl Moy, i; 
ty rin Peg topp ot avlewrer x) & de On tao oe Geir Mia, 
»9? dd py oxay, Hue Te Tis ues ie la 9 & Fre Origen, 
Phed: p. 62. Ser. Ed. tom. i. The very learned Mr. Darier 
tranflates ov &rogpyroa;, dans les Myfteres 3 and this agreeably to 
his Krowledge of Antiquity. - For 2aig51k» was uſed by the 
Ancients, to ſignify not only the grand Secret taught in the 
Myſteries, but the Myſteries themſelves; as appears from in- 
numerable Places in their Writings. - Vet the French Tranſlator 
of Pufendorf*'s Law of Nature and Nations, l. ii. c. 4. F 19. 
Note (1) accuſes him of not underſtanding his Author: Mr. 
% Daczer fait dire a Platon que Jen tenoit tous les jours ces diſcour: 
% au peuple dans les Ceremonies & dans les Myſteres. II ſeroit a 
* ſouhaiter qu'il eũt allegue quelque autorite pour etablir un fait 
* {1 remarquable, Mais il s'agit ici manifeſtement des Inftru- 
<* ftions ſecretes que les Pythagoriciens donnoient à leurs Initier, 
„& leſquelles ils decouvroient les raiſons les plus abſtruſes, & 
les plus particuliers des Dogmes de leur Philoſophie. Ces in- 
5 ſtructions cachees s appel loient 2272611, — Ce que Platon 
dit un peu auparavant de Philolaũs, Philoſophe Pythagoricien, 
ne permit pas de douter que la raiſon, qu'il rapporte ici comme 
trop abſtruſe & difficile a comprendre, ne ſoit celle que don- 
* noient les Pythagoriciens.” He ſays, it were to be wiſhed Da. 
cier had ſome Authority for | ſo, remarkable a fad. He hath this 
very Paſſage; which is Authority enough: For theWord >-7:: 
ſignifies the Myſteries, and cannot here mean the ſecret Doctrines 
of the Philoſophers ; as will be ſhewn-preſently. But thoſe who 
want farther Authority, may have enough ot it, in the Nature 
and End of the Myſteries, as explained above. — He ſays, it“ 
evident, Plato is here talking of the ſecret Inflrudtions which tht 
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zs is their Uſe, obſerve a profound Silence. Let 
us firſt examine the Caſe of the Infants; which we 
* ſhall find can be cleared up only in our View of 
Things; and ſhould therefore be conſidered as an- 
F other ſtrong Preſumption of its Truth. 


« Continuo auditæ voces, vagitus & ingens, 

« Infantumque animæ flentes in limine primo: 
« Quos dulcis vitæ exortes, & ab ubere raptos 
« Abſtulit atra dies, & funere merſit acerbo. 


| Theſe appear to have been the Cries and Lament- 


ings that Proclus tells us were heard in the Myſte- 


Pythagoreans gave to their Initiated, in which they diſcovered 
their moſt abſtruſe and particular Dofrines. This cannot be ſo, 
for a very plain Reaſon. The Philoſophy of the Pythagoreans, 
like that of other Sects, was divided into the Exoterical and Eſ6- 
terical; the Open taught to all, and the Secret taught to a ſelect 
Number. But the Impiety of Suicide was a Doctrine in the firft 
Diviſion taught to all, as ſerviceable to Society: YVetatque Pytha- 
goras injuſſu imperatoris, id eſt, Dei, de prafidio & flatione vitæ 


A eccedere, ſays Tully in his Book of old Age; who in his Dream of 


Scipio, written in the Exoteric way, condemns Suicide for the 
very ſame Reaſon. But in an Epiſtle to a particular Friend, 
which certainly was of the Efoteric kind, he approves of it: 
Ceteri guidem, Pompeius, Lentulus tuus, Scipio, Afranius, fade 
perierunt. At Cato præclarè. Fam ifluc quidem, cum volemus, 
licebit, L. ix. Ep. 18. It could not be therefore, that the Im- 
piety of Suicide could be called one of the de of Philo- 
ſophy ; for, on the contrary, it was one of their popular Doc- 
trines. But this will be fuller ſeen when we come to ſpeak 
of the Philoſophers in the next Book. He concludes, that as 
Plato had ſpoke of Philolaüs a little before, it cannot be doubted 
but that he ſpeaks of the Reaſon againſt Suicide, as a Doctrine of 
the Pythagorean Philo/ophy. What has been ſaid above, ut- 
terly excludes any ſuch Interpretation. But though it did not, 
his Reaſon will not infer it. There is nothing in the Context, 
that ſhews Plato had Philblaus in his Mind here. That this 


was a Doctrine, though not of the Eforezic kind, in the Pytha- 


goric School, I readily allow. The Myſteries, and that, held a 
number of things in common: We have ſeen this in Part al- 
ready, and when we come to ſpeak of Pubagoras, we ſhall ſhew 
how it happened. 
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ries i. So that we only want to know the Original 
of ſo extraordinary an Opinion. Which I take ty 
have been juſt ſuch another Inſtitution of the Le. 
giſlator, for the Preſervation of the Offspring, 
as that about Funeral Rites was for the Parents, 
And nothing ſure could more engage Parents to the 
Care and Preſervation of their Young, than ſo ter- 
rible a Doctrine. Nor are we to think, that their 
inſtinctive Fondneſs needed no Inforcement, or Sup- 
port to the Diſcharge of this natural Duty : For that 
moſt degenerate and horrid Practice among the An. 
cients, of expoſing Infants, was univerſal ; and, 
had almoſt eraſed Morality and Inſtin&t, I appre- 
hend St, Paul had this in his Eye when he accuſcd 
the Pagan World of being without natural Affection“ 
It needed therefore the ſtrongeſt and ſevereſt Check: 
And I am well perſuaded it was that, which occa 
ſioned this Counterplot of the Magiſtrate, in order 
to give Inſtinct fair Play, and call back baniſhel 
Nature. Nothing indeed could be more worthy of 
his Care: For the Deſtruction of Children, as Pe- 
ricles finely obſerved of Youth, is like cutting of 
the Spring from the Year. Accordingly we are told 
by Diodorus, that the Egyptians made a Law againſt 
this unnatural Practice which he numbers amongſt 
the Singularities of that People. They are obig 
ſays he, to bring up all their Children in order 10 
render the Country populous, this being eſteemed tht 
bet Means of making States flouriſhing and happy 


And Tacitus ſpeaks of it as no leſs amongſt the 
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Jes: © Augendzz multitudini conſulitur. Nam 
« & necare quenquam ex gnatis, nefas m.“ 

Here Mr. Bayle is again ſcandalized : * The 
« firſt Thing that occurred on the Entrance into 
« the other World was the Station aſſigned to In- 
« fants, who cried and lamented without ceaſing ; 


& and, next to it, that of Men unjuſtly condem- 


« ned to Death, Now what could be more ſhock- 
« ing or ſcandalous than the Puniſhment of thoſe 
« little Creatures who had yet committed no Sin, 
« or of thoſe Perſons whoſe Innocence had been 
« oppreſſed by Calumny *** ? The firſt Caſe is 
cleared up already; the ſecond ſhall be conſidered 
preſently. But it is no Wonder Mr, Bayle could 
not digeſt this Doctrine of the Infants; for I am 
very much miſtaken if it did not ſtick with the 
great Plato himſelf. Who, relating the Viſion of 
Erus tbe Pamphylian, concerning the Diſtribution 


> of Rewards and Puniſhments in a future State, 
when he comes to the Condition of Infants, paſſes 


it over in this remarkable Manner: — But of Chil- 


den who died in their Infancy, be reported certain 


other Things NOT WORTHY TO BE RECORDED ®. 
Erus's Account of what he ſaw in another World 
was a Summary of what the Egyptians taught of that 
Matter. And I make no Quettion but the Thing 
not worthy to be recorded was the Doctrine of 


" Tac. Hiſt. I. 5 

n L . _ ” * 15 3 d E C, 
La premiere choſe que on rencontroit a Ventree des Enfers, 
etoit la ſtation des petits enfans, qui ne ceſſoient de pleurer, & 


bus celle des perſonnes injuſtement condamnees à la mort. Quoi 


de plus choquant, de plus ſcandaleux, que la peine de ces petites 


| creatures, qui n'avoient encore commis nul peche; ou que la 


peine de ceux, dont Pinnocence. avoit été opprimée par la ca- 
lomnie? Reſponſe aux Queſt. d'un Prov. p. 3. c. xxil. 6 
Tay 3 S eYvo hp wn, Ky GN no give . NN R 


| coo OY K AZIA MNHMHE, De Rep. l. x. p. 615. 
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Infants in Purgatory : Which Plato, (not reflecting 
on this Original and Uſe) appears to have been much 
ſhocked at. | 

But now, as to the falſely condemned, the moſt 
perplexing Difficulty in the whole Aneis, we muſt 
ſeek another Solution : 


Hos juxta, falſo damnati crimine mortis; 
Nec vero hz ſine ſorte datz, ſine judice ſedes, 
* Quzſitor Minos urnam. movet : ille ſilentum 

© Conciliumque vocat, vitaſque & crimina diſcit, 


Here appears a ſtrange Fumble as well as Iniquity 
In this Deſignment : The falſely accuſed ? are not 
only in a Place of Puniſhment, but, being firſt 

repreſented under one Predicament, they are af 

terwards diſtinguiſhed, ſome as blameable, others 
as innocent. To clear up all this Confuſion, we 
muſt tranſcribe an old Story told by Plato in his 

Gorgias : * There was this Law concerning Mor- 

« tals in the Time of Saturn, and is now always 

« inforced by the Gods; that he who had lived a 

« juſt and pious Life, ſhould at his Death be car- 

ce ried into the Iſlands of the Bleſſed, and there 

<< poſſeſs all kinds of Happineſs, untainted with 
the Evils of Mortality: But that he who had 
lived unjuſtly and impiouſly, ſhould be thruſt 
<« into a Place of Puniſhment, the Priſon of divine 
<« Juſtice, called Tartarus. Now the Judges, with 

« whom the Execution of this Law was intruſted, 

ec were, in the Time of Saturn, and under the In- 

<« fancy of Fove's Government, living Men, ſitting 
ein Judgment on the Living; and decreeing and 


«© appo their Abodes on the very Day on 
—.— 


& which one ſhould die. This gave occa- 
* ſjon to iniquitous and peryerſe Judgments : On 
p Servint on the Place charaRerizes them in this manner — 
gui ſibi per fimplicitatem adeſſe nequiverunt. : 
| " IG &« which 
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« which Account Plato, and thoſe to whom the 
« Care of the happy Iflands was committed, went 
« to Jupiter, and told him, that Men came to 
« them wrongly judged, both when acquitted and 
« when condemned, To which the Father of the 
« Gods made this Reply : I will put a Stop to this 
« Evil. Theſe wrong Judgments are partly oc- 
e caſioned by the corporeal Covering of the Perſons 
« judged ; for they are tried while living: Now 
many have their corrupted Minds hid under a 
« fair Outſide, adorned with Birth and Riches; and 
« when they come to their Trial, they have many 
« Witneſſes at Hand to teſtify tor their good Life 
“and Converſation : This perverts the Procels, 
and blinds the Eyes of Juſtice, Another Cauſe 
of the Evil is, that the Judges themſelves are 
„ likewiſe incumbered with the fame corporeal 
* Covering: The Mind is hid and inveloped in 
Eyes and Ears a, and an impenetrable Tegument 
* of Fleſh. All theſe are Bars and Obſtacles to 
right Judgment, as well their own Covering, as 
the Covering of thoſe they judge. In the firſt 
Place then, ſays he, we are to provide that the) 


7 The Original, to 598225; x) dra, adds Jess Teeth. If 
this be the true Reading, I preſume Plato intended by it, to ri- 
dicule the Athenian Judges ; who, like more modern ones, out 
of Impatience for their Dinner, would ſometimes acquit or con- 
demn, before they were poſſeſſed of the Merits of the Cauſe. 
But as this ſeems too ludicrous a Circumſtance for the Subject, 
I ſuſpe&t it rather to be an unmeaning Blunder of ſome old 
Tranſeriber. d 

That awry; and wy relate here only to the Judges, 8 
pears plain from the following Conſiderations: 1. Plato is ſpea 
ing only of the Judges from the Words © s» d, c. and 
relumes the Subject of thoſe judged at the Words tn«la “. 
2. A Judicature is here aboliſhed, and the Circumſtance of the 
Abolition is the taking away a Preſcience. If it was only the 
Preſcience of the Judges, it was their Authority, and the tak- 
ing it away was indeed the Abolition of the Juriſdiction, which 
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| * no longer have a Fore-knowledge of the Day of 
Death, which they now foreſee. We ſhall there- 
fore give this in Charge to Prometheus, to take 
away their Preſcience z and then provide that they 
** who come to Judgment be ſtripped naked * of 
** all their Diſguiſes : For they are from henceforth 
5 to receive it in another World. And as they 
are to be quite ſtripped, it is but fit the Judges 
<* ſhould be fo too: That, at the Arrival of every 
new Inhabitant, thzy being now diveſted of all 
% Family and Relations, and every worldly Or- 
* nament left behind, Soul may look on Soul, and 
thereby be enabled to paſs a righteous Judgment. 
& I therefore, who foreſaw all theſe Things, before 
you felt them, have taken Care to conſtitute my 
* own Sons Judges: Two of them, Minos and 
„ Rheaamanthus, are Afiatics; the third Aacus, 
*« an European. Theſe, when they die, ſhall have 
their Tribunal erected in the Shades, juſt in tha? 
Part of the High-way, where the two Roads di- 
vide, the one leading to the happy Iſlands, the 
other to Tariarus. Rhadamanthus ſhall judge the 
« Afatics, and Aacus the Europeans : But to 
Minos I give the ſuperior Authority of hearing 
Appeals, when any thing obſcure or difficult ſhall 


c 


is the Point propoſed. But if it was the general Preſcience of 
Mankind, then it was no Authority, and the taking it away 
was no Abolition of the Juriſdiction, contrary to what it is here 
propoſed to be. It is true, it appears that the Perſons judged 
had a Knowledge of the Day of judgment, by being ſo wel! 
provided to evade an impartial Examination. But this we mult 
reaſonably ſuppoſe to be effected by that Advantage which the 
Practice of all Judicatories gives, of acquainting the Perſon judged 
with his Day of Trial. 

5 All this evidently refers to the old Egyptian Cuſtom, when 
their Judges beheld and examined their Kings naked: sTw % © 
AN Jixarr wv Ow TIHG Wa Acudlignts Ng, vc ehewges T 
Exoih:a, Horapollinis Hierogl, I. i. c. 40. 
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« perplex the other's Judgments ; that“ every one 
« may have his due Abode aſſigned him with the 
« utmolt Equity.“ 

The Matter now begins to clear up; and we 
ſee plainly that the Circumſtance of the falſely 
congemned alludes intirely to this old Fable: And 
that by falſo damnati crimine mortis, ViRG1L did 
not mean, as one would imagine, innocentes ad- 
difi morti ob injuſtam calumniam, but homines indigne 
& perperam adjudicati ; not Men falſely condemned, 
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but wrongly judged, whether to Acquittal or Con. 
viction: For Condemnation being ofteneſt the Sen- 
tence of Juſtice, the greater Part is put figuratively 
for the whole“: What follows, 


<« Nec vero hæ ſine ſorte datæ, fine judice ſedes, 
and, ——* Vitaſque & crimina diſcit, 


agreeing only to this Interpretation (as ſuppoſing a 
wrong Sentence in Acquittal, as well as Condemna- 
tion) confirms the Truth of it; and thus the whole 
becomes conſiſtent. One only Difficulty remains, 
and that, to confeſs the Truth, hath ariſen rather 
from a Miſtake of Virgil's than of his Readers. 
We find theſe People, yet unjudged, fixed already 
in an aſſigned Diſtrict, with other Criminals, in 
Purgatory. But they are wrong ſtationed, through 
an Overſight of the Poet; which, had he lived to 
perfect the nets, doubtleſs he would have re- 
formed: for we ſee, by the Fable, they ſhould 
have been placed on the Borders of the three Di- 
viſions, in that Part of the high Road that divides 
itfelf in two, which lead to Tartarus and Elyium; 
thus, afterwards, deſcribed by the Poct: 


« Hic locus eſt, partes ubi ſe via findit in ambas. 
Dextera, quæ Ditis magni ſub mcenia tendit : 
« Hic iter Elyſium nobis ; at læva malorum 
Exercet pœnas, & ad impia Tartara mittit. 


* 


le that thinks this too licentious a Figure, perhaps will be 
inclined to believe, that the Poet wrote, 


Hos juxta, falſo damnati TEMPORE mortis : 


Which both points up to the Fable from whence this Circum- 
ſtance was borrowed, and hints at the Original of that Fable 
as here explained; and beſides this agrees beſt with the Context. 
But a Tranſcriber not knowing what to make of tempore mortis 
lit being only to be explained by this Paſſage of Plato) might 
be eaſily tem prett to ä it into crimine mortis, 
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It only now remains to conſider the Ground and 
Original of the Fable; which, I think, was this: 
It was an Egyptian Cuſtom, as we are told by Dis- 
dorus Siculus, for Judges to be appointed at every 
one's Interment ; to examine his paſt Life, and to 
condemn and acquit, according to the Evidence. 
Theſe Judges were of the Prieſthood ; and ſo, it is 
probable, taught, like the Prieſts of the Church of 
Rome, that their Decrees were ratified in the Shades 
below : Partiality and Corruption would, in Time, 
pervert their Sentence; and Spite and Favour pre- 
vail over Juſtice: As this might ſcandalize the 
People, it would be found neceſſary to teach that 
the Judgment, which influenced every one's final 
Doom, was relerved for the Judicature of the other 
World. However the Pricſt took care that all 
ſhould not go out of his Hands; and when he could 
be no longer Judge, he contrived to turn Evidence; 
and no doubt found his Account in it: As appears 
by this ancient Inſcription : Ego Sextus Anicius Pon- 
tifex TESTOR honeſte hunc vixiſſe : Manes ejus inve- 
niant quietem w.“ | 

This, I ſuppoſe, was what gave Birth to the general 
Fable: But there is one Circumſtance, which his 
does not ſo clearly account for; namely, of he 
Judges paſſing Sentence in Life, and predicting the 
Day of the Criminal's Death; and the Order to Pro- 
metheus, on the Abolition of their Fudicature, to tare 
away this Gift of Preſcience. To underſtand theſe 
Things, we muſt conclude, what is very probable, 
that the Cuſtom, mentioned above by Diodorus, 
was only the Succeſſion of a more early one; where 
the Prieſts judged the living, Criminal for thoſe 
Crimes that the Civil Tribunal could not fo con- 
veniently take Notice of; which is the only juſti- 
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fiable Uſe of an Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, with 
coactive Power. If this be ſo, then, by predicting 
the Day of the Criminal's Death was meant the In- 
fiction of a capital Puniſhment : and, by Prome- 
theus's taking the Gift from them, the Civil Magi. 
ftrate's Abolition of the Juriſdiction: And the Name 
Prometheus was not ill aſſigned to him, who forms 
the Minds and Manners of the People by the 
plaſtic Arts of Society, This, in my Opinion, was 
the Original of Plato's Fable; and he ſeems plainly 
to have had that Original in Mind, when he makes 
Socrates introduce it thus: Hear then, as they ſay, 
a celebrated Tale , which you, I imagine, will call a 
Fable, but IT a true Stary *. 

I hope this perplexed Matter is now unravelled. 
How much it wanted Explanation may be ſeen by 
what one of the fineſt Writers of his Time hath 
ſaid of it, in a Diſcourſe wrote to illuſtrate Anens's 
Deſcent into Hell: There are three Kinds of Per- 
ſons, ſays this celebrated Author, deſcribed 05 
being ſituated on the BORDERS; and I cen give 10 


Reaſon fer their being flationed there in fo particular 


a Manner, but becauſe none of them ſeem to have has 
4 proper Right to a Place among the Dead, os not 
baving run out the Thread of their Days, and finiſhed 
the Term of Life that had been allotted them upoit 
Zarib: The firſt of theſe are the Souls of Infants, 
who are ſnatched away by untimely Ends; the ſecond 
are of thoſe who are put to Deaih wrongfully, aud by 
an unjuſt Sentence; and the third, of thoſe <vho grew 
cveery of their Lives, and laid violent Hands upon 
themſelves), No 

After this, follow the two Epiſodes of Dido and 
Deiphoous, in Imitation of Homer; where we. find 


* ENKP., Ax n (Sac) pane xu)gs Ny" ov ov N nion 
2 dor, PI 77 0 p44 7 Yu ? N . 
Mr. Addifor's Works, Vol. ii. p. 300. Quarto Ed. 1721. 
h | nothing 
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nothing to our Purpoſe, but the ſtrange Deſcription 
of the latter, whoſe mangled Phantom is drawn 
according to the Philoſophy of Plato; who teaches 
in his Gorgzas, that the Dead not only retain all 
the Paſſions of the Soul, but all the Marks and 
Blemiſhes of the Body *. 

neas, having paſſed this firſt Diviſion, comes 
now on the Cenfines of Tartarus ; and is inſtructed 
in what relates to the Crimes and Puniſhments of 
the Inhabitants, by his Guide ; who declares her 


Office of Hierophante, or Interpreter of the Myſte- 


ries, in theſe Words: 


« Dux inclyte Teucrùm, 
« Nulli fas caſto ſceleratum inſiſtere limen : 
« Sed me, cum lucis Hecate prefecit avernis, 
« [pſa Deum penas docuit, perque omnia duxit. 


it is remarkable, that AZneas is led through the 
Regions of Purgatory and Ely/ium; but he only 
ſees the Sights of Tartarus at a Diſtance, which his 


Guide explains to him : 


« Tum demum horriſono ſtridentes cardine ſacræ 
* Panduntur portz : Cernis, cuſtodia qualis 
vVeſtibulo ſedeat; facies que limina ſervet. 


For thus it muſt needs be, in the Shews of the 


Myſteries, for very obvious Reaſons. 
The Criminals deſtined to eternal Puniſhment, 


in this Diviſion, are, 


1. Thoſe who had ſinned ſo ſecreth as to eſcape the 
Animadverfi on of the Magifrats : ; 
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* Gnoſſius hæc Rhadamanthus habet duriſlima 
cc regna: * 
« Caſtigatque auditque dolos, ſubigitque fateri 
& Quæ quis 1 ſuperos, furto lætatus inani, 
„ Diſtulit in ſeram commiſſa piacula mortem. 


And it was principally on Account of ſuch Crime; 
that the Legiſlator inforced the Doctrine of a future 
State of Puniſhment. 

2. The Atheiſtical Deſpiſers of God and Religion: 


« Hic genus antiquum terræ Titania pubes. 


This was agreeable to the Laws of Charondas, 
who ſays: Be the Contempt of the Gods put in the 
number of the moſt flagitious Crimes*, The Poet 
dwells particularly on that Species of Impiety which 
aftects divine Honours : 


4 V1d1 & crudeles dantem Salmonea pœnas, 
Dum flammas Jovis & ſonitus ĩmitatur Olympi. 


And this was doubtleſs deſigned by him for an ob- 
lique Reflexion on the Apothegis, then beginning 
to be paid and received at Rome. 

3. The Infringers of the Duties of Imperfect Ob- 
ligation, which Civil Laws cannot reach: ſuch as 
thoſe without natural Affection to Brothers, Duty to 


Parents, Protection to Clients, or Charity to the 


Poor: 


Hic quibus inviſi fratres, dum vita manebat! ; 
„ Pulſatuſve parens ; & fraus innexa client! 
Aut qui divitus fol incubuere repertis, 
Nec partem poſuere ſuis; que maxima turba eſt, 


a ER 5 EYE c Knolls 8e x lp e. apud Stob. 
Serm. 42. 


b So the Law of the Twelve Tables: Pa TRONus $1 CLIENT! 


FRAUDEM FECERIT, SACER ESTO. 


4. Thoſe 
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4. Thoſe Peſts of public and private Peace, the 
Traytor and the Adulterer: 


« Quique ob adulterium cæſi, quique arma ſecuti 

« Impla, nec veriti dominorum fallere dextras— 

« Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumque poten- 
tem | | 

« Impoſuit ; fixit leges pretio, atque refixit. 

Hic thalamum invaſit nate, vetitoſque hymenæos. 


It is obſervable, he does not ſay, ſimply, Adulteri, 
but ob adulterium cefi ; as implying that the greateſt 
| Civil Puniſhment makes no Atonement for this 
Crime at the Bar of Divine Juſtice. | 


5. The fifth and laſt Species of Offenders are the 


| Invaders and Violators of the holy Myſteries, held out 
in the Perſon of Theſeus : 


— „ Sedet, æternumque ſedebit 
*« Infelix Theſeus; Phlegyaſque miſerrimus omnes 


Admonet, & magna teſtatur voce per umbras : 


« DisScITE JUSTITIAM MONITI, ET NON TEM- 
NERE Divos. 


The Fable ſays, that Theſeus and his Friend Piri- 
| thous formed a Deſign to ſteal Proſerpine from 


Hell; but being taken in the Fact, Pirithous was 


| thrown to the Dog Cerberus, and. Theſeus kept in 
Chains, *till delivered by Hercules. By which, 
| without doubt, was deſigned the Puniſhment of one 


by Death, and of the other by Impriſonment, for 
their clandeſtine Intruſion into the Myſteries. We 


have already given ſeveral Reaſons to prove the 


Deſcent of heſeus to be a violent Intruſion, to which 
we may add what the Ancients tell us of the Time 
of his Impriſonment, namely four Years ; the exact 
© Kzlayehtrroy i evrar, Hes gib S- = iow In 
Ta Teaxtgetz Ty xuvi, Ono; 0 4oxl1 nogldiran. 
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Space between the Celebrations of the greater My. 
ſteries. So Seneca makes him fay : | 


Tandem profugi noctis æternæ plagam, 

« Vaſtoque manes carcere umbrantem Polum. 
« Ut vix cupitum ſufferunt oculi diem 
Jam quarta Eleuſis dona Triptolemi ſecat, 
« Paremque toties Libra compoſuit diem; 

« Ambiguus ut me ſortis ignaræ labor 
„Detinuit inter mortis & vitæ mala d. 


Thus we may reconcile the contradictory Accounts 
of the Fable concerning Theſeus, ſome of which {ay 
he was delivered from Hell, others, that he was 
there eternally detained. The irt relate to the 
Liberty given him by the Preſident of the Myſte. 
ries: the other, to what the Myſteries taught was 
the Lot of. the Violators of them in the other 
World. This leads me to a Circumſtance which 
will much confirm our general Interpretation of 
this famous Book. In Æneas's Speech to the Siby], 
Theſeus is put amongſt thoſe Heroes who went to, 
and returned from Hell: 


D Quid Theſea Magnum, 
* Quid memorem Alciden ? — 


But afterwards he 1s repreſented as eternally confined 
there. Julius Hyginus, in his Commentaries on Vir 
gile, thinks this a groſs Contradiction; which Yir- 
gil would have corrected had he lived to finiſh 
the Poem. But can any Man believe that the Poet 
was not aware of theſe two contradictory Accounts 
ſo near one another in the ſame Book? I have here 
reconciled them: And his employing them both 
confirms, as we ſay, our general Interpretation. 
A:neas wanted to be initiated, and where he ſpeaks 
to the Sibyl, or Myſtagogue, he enumerates thoſe 


* Hip. e A. Gellii Noct. Att. 1.10. c. 16. 
Heros: 


[ 
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Heroes who had been initiated before him, that is, 
| thoſe who had ſeen the Shews of the Myſteries, of 
| which Number was Theſeus, tho' he had intruded 
| violently. But when Virgil comes to deſcribe the 


 Shews of the Myſteries, which were ſuppoſed to be 


a true Repreſentation of what was done and ſuffered 
in Hell, Theſeus is put among the Damned, that 
being his Deſtiny after Death. 
| This reminds me of a Story told by Livy. The 
© Athenians (ſays he) drew upon themſelves a War with 
| Philip, en @ very ſlight Occaſion ; and at a Time 
> cohen nothing remained of their ancient Fortune, but 
F their high Spirit, Two young Acarnanians, during 
* the Days of Initiation, themſelves uninitiated and 
 jonorant of all that related to that ſecret Worſhip, 
 entred the Temple of Ceres along with the Croud. 
Their Diſcourſe ſoon betrayed them; as making ſome 
| abſurd Enquiries into what they ſaw : ſo being brought 
| before the Preſident of the Myſteries, although it was 
| evident they had entred ignorantly and without Deſign, 
they were put to Death, as guilty of a moſt abominable 
Inpietyf. | | 

The Phlegyæ here mentioned, I take to be thoſe 
People of Bæotia ſpoken of by Pauſanias, who at- 
tempting to plunder the Temple of Apollo at Del- 
phi, were almoſt all deſtroyed by Lightning, Earth- 
quakes and Peſtilence : Hence Phlegyæ, I ſuppoſe, 
lignified impious, facrilegious Perſons in general 
and is ſo to be underſtood in this Place. 


' Contraxerant autem cum Philippo bellum Athenienſes haud- 
quaquam digna cauſa, dum ex vetere fortuna nihil præter ani- 
mos ſervant. Acarnanes duo juvenes per initiorum dies, non 
mtati, templum Cereris, imprudentes Religionis, cum cetera 
turbã ingreſſi ſunt. Facile eos ſermo prodidit, abſurdè quædam 
percunctantes; deductique ad antiſtites templi cum palam eſſet 
per errorem ingreſſos, tanquam ob infandum ſcelus, interfecti 
iunt, Hi. lib. 3 1. 
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The Office Theſeus is put upon, of admoniſhing 
his Hearers againſt Impiety, could not, ſure, be dif. 
charged in theſe Shews of the Myſteries by any one 
ſo well, as by him who repreſented the Violator 
of them. And here it is to be obſerved, that our 
View of Things frees this Paſſage from an Abſur. 
dity, which the Critics knew not how to remoye, 
Who ſaw there could not be a more impertinent 


Employment, than perpetually ſounding in the Ears 
of the Damned this Admonition : 


DiscirE JUSTITIAM MONITI, ET NON Tu- 
NERE Divos, | 


For though it was a Sentence of great Truth and 
Dignity, it was very uſeleſsly preached amongſt 
thoſe, to whom there was no room for Pardon or 
Remiſſion. 

Even the ridiculous Scarron, who has employed 
all his poor Talents in abuſing the moſt uſeful Poem 
that ever was written, hath not neglected to urge 
this Objection againſt its: And it mult be confeſſed 
that, according to the common Ideas of Aneas's 
Deſcent into Hell, Virgil hath put Theſeus on a very 
impertinent Office, | 
But nothing could be juſter, or more uſeful than 

this continued Admonition, if we ſuppoſe Virgil to 
be here giving a Repreſentation of what was ſaid 
during the Celebration of theſe myſtical Shews: 
For then it was addreſſed to the vat Multitude of 
living Speftators, And that this admonitory Ci- 
cumſtance made Part of the Repreſentations, 1s not 
a bare Suppoſition. Ariſtides expreſly tells us“, 


8 ©© Cette ſentence eſt bonne & belle, 
Mais en Enfer de quoi ſert- elle? 
b Tü à d N Nνον, 1 u Sn, Gavnrr ira £21 pinot, 
7 T& dewpe H, tage r txmArtiv, 7 hd eig j R 
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that in no Place more aſtoniſhing Words were ſung 
than in theſe Myſteries : The Reaſon for this Practice 
was, that the Sounds and Sights might mutually aſ- 
fiſt each other in making an Impreſſion on the Minds 
of the Iniliated. But, from a Paſſage in Pindar, 
I conclude, that in theſe Shews (from whence Men 
took their Ideas of the infernal Regions) it was 
cuſtomary for each Offender repreſented under Pu- 
niſhment, to make his Admonitton againſt his own 
Crime, as he paſſed by in Machinery. I is re- 
ported (ſays Pindar) that Ixion, while he is inceſ- 
ſantly turning round his rapid Wheel, calls out to this 
Effect to MoRTALs, That they ſhould be always at 
Hand to repay a Benefactor for the Kindneſſes he had 
done them', Where the Word BPOTOI, living 
Men, ſeems plainly to ſhew that the Speech was firſt 
made before Men in this World. | 
The Poet cloſes his Catalogue of the Damned with 
theſe Words : | 


« Aufi omnes immane nefas, AUS0QUE por ITI. 


For the Ancients had a common Notion, that an 
Action was ſanctified by the Succeſs ; which they 
eſteemed a Mark of the Favour and Approbation 
of Heaven, As this was a very pernicious Opinion, 
it was neceſſary to teach that the Imperial Villain 
who inſlaved his Country, and the baffled Plotter 
who expired on a Gibbet, were*tqually the Objects 
of divine Vengeance. 

Eneas having now paſſed Tartarus, comes to 
the Borders of Ely/ium, Here he undergoes the 
Luſtration : 


i *IEiore Carre K : 
Bgglots x, ov alcggels Tegy,7 
Tal, xv won, 
| Tor eg ayxrtis A pore als 
"Enzo vs Th. | 2 Pyth. 
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<« Occupat Eneas aditum, corpuſque recenti 
„ Spargit aqud, ramumque adverſo in limine figit, 


And thus end the LzssXR MysSTERIESs. Being 
now about to undergo the Luſtrations (ſays Sopater) 
which immediately precede Initiation into the greater 
Myſteries, they called me happy *. The Hero then 
enters on the GREATER MrsTzR1IES, on comes 
to the Abodes of the Bleſſed : 


% Devenere locos lætos, & amcena vireta 

% Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas : 

« Largior hic campos æther, & lumine veſtit 

« Purpureo: ſolemque ſuum, ſua ſidera norunt. 


The Initiated were now called Exò wlan, as before, 
Mogal; and this Repreſentation, Audi. The 
Aud, or the bebolding with their own Eyes (ſays 
Pſellus) is when he who is initiated bebolds the divine 
Lights). 

In the very ſame Manner Themiſtius deſcribes the 
Inittated juſt entered upon this Scene. It being 
thoroughly purified, he now diſcloſes to the Initiated, a 


Region m all over illuminated, and ſhining with a divine 
Splendour, The Cloud and thick Darkneſs are di. 
ſperſed; and the Mind emerges, as it were, inlo Day, 


k McAnwy 5 Tois xabzecing, Tols weg © reel, Tv art, 
CHAN uv dul hieb e. In Diwvi/. Qu. 

| Abri Ni t geh, dra auT%; 6 TINS ip e Ta Fax Cora . I 
Schol. in Orac. Zoroaſt. 

m This which was all over illuminated, and which the Priell 
had thoroughly purified was ayarut, an Image. The Reaſon ot 
my transferring what is ſaid of its Illumination to the Region is, 
becauſe this Image repreſented the Appearances of the Divine 
Being. Thus f amblicus de Myfteriis : Meld d rad r 3 ad- 
ToPavay ATAAMATNN N apꝛetedH r c {+ T&1; to 
9:ar AYTOYIAIL, cee * euTns Þ adnlleing ö Rx c re Se- 
zl, axentu; TE Ale Acre, 2 Imngbewpl et AﬀapmTCw5 pati. 
— And again: 8988 T0, 514 * r F O rOS 78 2 T Seu 
ATAAMATA @«79; Tai% 4e les. SeR. 12. c. 4. Hence it ap- 
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full of Light and Chearfulneſs, as before, of diſconſo- : 
late Obſcurity u. 

Here Virgil, by forſaking Homer, and follow- 
ing the Repreſentations of the Myſteries, in their 
amiable Paintings of Elyſium, hath avoided a ter- 
rible Error which his Maſter fell into; who had 
given ſo unamiable and joyleſs a Picture of the for- 
tunata nemora, that they could raiſe no Deſire or 
Appetite for them ; defeating thereby the Intent of 
the Lawgiver in propagating the Belief of them. 
He makes even his Favourite Hero himſelf, who 
poſſeſſed them, tell Ulyſſes, that he had rather be a 
Pay-labourer above, than command the Regions 
of the Dead; and all his Heroes in general are de- 
ſcribed as in an unhappy State: Nay, to mortify 
every Excitement to great and virtuous Actions, he 
makes Reputation, Fame, and Glory; the great 
Spurs to well-doing in the Pagan Syſtem, and 
which in no Syſtem ſhould be entirely taken off, 
to be viſionary and impertinent. On the contrary, 
Virgil, whole ſole Aim, in this Poem, was the 


pears that theſe myſtical Images were only a great Light which 
illuminated all around. To this, the following Lines in the 
| Oracles of Zoroaſter allude : 


Mn @uozws xzAiox; AYFOIITON ATAAMA, 

Ov Þ e xs ot SN mehr owns TEAELOM, 

Invoke not the ſelf-conſpicuous Image of Nature, for thou miſt not 
| bebold theſe Things before thy Body be purified by Initiation. This 
n eyzauz Was only a diffulive ſhining Light, as the 

Name partly declares, thus deſcribed preſently after in the ſame 

Oracles : 

"Hrixee Bains logg dre & leg wi 
| Azure por oxighnd0» 32s 15," Porice x50pe, 
Kavli wupgs Cn. 
f — itz; e , 34x Ty ve Hb e 
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Good of Society, makes Fame a: Love of Glory 
ſo ſtrong Paſſions in the other World, that the 
Sibyl's Promiſe to Palinarus, only that his Name 


ſhould be perpetuated, rejoices his Shade even in 
the Regions of the Unhappy : 


« Fternumgue locus Palinuri nomen habebit: 
« His dictis curæ emotæ, pulſuſque parumper 
« Corde dolor triſti; goudet cognomine terra. 


It was this ungracious Deſcription of Elyſium, and 
the licentious Stories of the Gods, both ſo pernicious 
to Society, that made Plato baniſh Homer out of 
his Republic. - 

1. The firſt Place, in the happy Regions, the 


Poet gives to the Ergiflators, and thoſe who brought 
Mankind from a State of Nature into Society : 


« Magnanimi Heroes, nati melioribus annis, 


At the Head of theſe is Orpheus, the moſt renowne( 
of the European Lawgivers; but better known un- 
der the Character of Poet : For the firſt Laws being 
written in meaſure, to allure Men to learn them, 
and when learnt, to retain them, the Fable would 


have it, that by the Force of Harmony, Orpben, 
ſoftned the Savage Inhabitants of Thrace : 


c Threicius longà cum veſte ſacerdos 
% ObJoquitur numeris ſeptem diſcrimina vocum. 


But he has the firſt Place, becauſe he was not only 


a Lawgiver, but the Bringer of the Myſteries into 
that Part of Europe. 


2, The next Place is allotted to Patriots, and 
thoſe who died for the Service of their Country: 
Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera palli 


3. The third to virtuous and pious Prieſis: 
6 Quque 
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« Quique ſacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebat z 
« Quique pu vates & Phœbo digna locuti. 


For it was of principal Uſe to Society, that reli- 
gious Men ſhould lead holy Lives, and teach no- 
thing of the Gods but what was agrecable to the 
Divine Nature, | 


4. The laſt Place is given to the Inventors of 
Arts mechanical and liberal : 


“ Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes; 
« Quique ſui memores altos fecere merendo. 


Virgil has here all along cloſely followed the Teach- 
ers in the Myſteries, who inceſſantly inculcated that 
Virtue only could entitle Men to Happineſs ; and 
that Rites, Ceremonies, Luſtrations, and Sacrifices 
could not ſupply the Want of it. 

But now, notwithſtanding the entire Conformity 
between all theſe Scenes and thoſe repreſented in 
the Myſteries, ſomething is ſtill wanting to give 
the laſt Conviction to the Truth of our Interpreta- 
tion; and that is, the famous SecRET of the My- 
ſteries, of which ſo much hath been ſaid in the 
laſt Section; where we have endeavoured to bring 
it out to Light, and to ſhew that it was the Doctrine 
of the Unity of the Godhead. Had Virgil neglected 
to give us this principal Mark, though we muſt 
needs have faid his Intention was 7o repreſent an 
Initiation, we had been forced to own he had done 
it but imperfectly. But he was too good a Painter, 
to leave any thing ambiguous in his Drawings; and 
hath therefore concluded his Hero's Initiation, as 
was the Cuſtom, with inſtructing him in the 
| ANOPPHTA, or the Doctrine of the Unity. Till 
this was done, the Initiated was not arrived to the 
higheſt Stage of Perfection; nor was in the fulleſt 
Senſe intitled to the Appellation of ENON TH x. 

| R323 Muſcetts 
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Muſzus,. therefore,, who had been Hierophant at 
Athens, is made to conduct him to the Place where 
his Father's Shade opens to him this hidden Doctrine 
of Perfection, in theſe ſublime Words: 


&« Principio cœlum, ac terras, campoſque liquentes, 

« F.ucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque aſtra 

« SpIRITUS INTUS ALI, totamque infuſa per artus 

« Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitæque vo- 
<« lantum, 

Et quæ marmoreo fert monſtra ſub æquore pen- 
© tus, 


Ard this was no other than the Doctrine of the 
old Egyptians, as we are aſſured by Plato: who 
ſays they taught that Jupiter was the SPIRIT WHICH 
PERVADETH ALL THINGS o. 

Anchiſes proceeds to explain the Nature and Uſe 
of Purgatory, which in his Hero's Paſſage through 
that Region, had not been done: and then comes 
to the Doctrine of the Metempſychaſis, or Tranſmi- 
gration. A Notion ſedulonſly- taught in the My- 
ſteries to clear up the moral Attributes of God. 
This affords the Poet an Opportunity for the nobleſt 
Epiſode in the World; where the Hero's Poſterity 
paſſes in Review before him: and with this the 
Scene cloſes. One might have well allowed Virgil 
the Uſe of ſo important an Epiſode, though it had 
been foreign to the Nature of the Myſteries he 
is deſcribing. But indeed he was even here fol- 
lowing their Cultoms very cloſely. It was then, 
and had been for ſome Time, the Practice of the 
Myſteries, when communicated to any Aſpirant of 
a diſtinguiſhed Station, to exhibit to him, in their 
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Shews and Repreſentations, ſomething relating to 
his own Fortune and Affairs. Thus Himerius tells 
us, that Olympia, on her Recovery from the Birth of 
Alexander, was initiated in the Samothracian Myſte- 
ries, where ſhe ſaw in the Shews her Huſband Phi- 
lip at that Time in Potidæa b. 

We have, in attending the Hero's Progreſs 
through the three Eſtates of the Dead, at almoſt 
every Step he made, ſhewn, from ſome ancient Au- 
thor, the exact Conformity of his Adventures to 
thoſe of the Initiated in the Myſteries, We ſhall 
now collect all theſe ſcattered Lights to a Point; 
which will, I am perſuaded, throw ſuch a Luſtre 
on our Interpretation, as to make the Truth ir- 
reſiſtible. To this Purpoſe I ſhall tranſcribe a re- 
markable Paſſage of an ancient Writer, preſerved 
by Stobæus: Which is as exact a Deſcription of 
ZEneas's Adventure, as of that it was deſigned for, 
namely the Shews of the Myſteries. His Words 
are theſe: THE ManD IS AFFECTED In DEATH, 
JUST AS IT IS IN THE INITIATION INTO THE 
GRAND MysSTERIEs, AND WORD ANSWERS TO 
WorD, As WELL As THinG To Tun: Fork 
TEAETT AN Is, TO DIE; AND TEAEIEOAT, 
TO BE INITIATED. TRE FIRST STAGE Is No- 
THING BUT ERRORS AND UNCERTAINTIES, La- 
_ BoRIOUSs W ANDERINGS;z A RUDE AND FEARFUL 
Maron THROUGH NIGHT anD DaRKNEss, AND 
NOW ARRIVED ON THE VERGE OF DEATH, AND 
IniTIaTION, EVERY THING WEARS A DREADFUL 
ASPECT: IT 1s ALL Horror, TREMBLING, 
SWEATING, AND AFFRIGHTMENT. BUT THIS 
SCENE ONCE PAST, A MIRACULOUS AND DIVINE 
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LicnT DISCLOSES ITSELF: AND SHINING PLaAixs 
AND FLOWERY ME Aanows OPEN ON ALL HANDS 
BEFORE THEM, HERE THEY ARE ENTERTAINED 
WITH Hymns, and DANCES, WITH THE SUB- 
LIME DOCTRINES OF SACRED KNOWLEDGE, AND 
WITH REVEREND AND HOLY VISIONS. AND Now, 
BECOME PERFECT AND INITIATED, THEY ARE 
FREE, AND NO LONGER UNDER RESTRAINTS; 
BUT CROWNED AND TRIUMPHANT, THEY WALK 
UP AND DOWN THE REGIONS OF THE BLESSED; 
CONVERSE WITH PURE AND Holy MEN; Axp 


CELEBRATE THE SACRED MYSTERIES AT PLEA- 
SURE . 


The Progreſs finiſhed, and every Thing over, 
£Eneas and his Guide are let out again to the up- 
per Regions, through the Ivory Gate. For we are 
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who was full of Grecian Ideas, and hath embelliſhed his admi- 
rable work of EccLEs1asTiCus with a great deal of Gentile 
Learning, hath plainly alluded, tho' in few Words, to the Cir- 
cumſtances of Initiation, where encouraging Men to ſeek after 
Wiſdom, he ſays: © At firſt ſhe will walk with him by 
** CROOEED Ways, and bring FEAR and Da EAD upon him, 
and torment him with her Diſcipline, until ſhe may TRUST his 
Soul, and try him by her Laws. Then will ſhe return the 
* STRAIGHT Way unto him, and comrorT him, and ſhew 
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told there are two; one of Horn, and the other of 
Ivory; and that true Viſions proceed from the firſt, 
and falſe from the latter. 


« Sunt geminæ Somni portæ: quarum altera fertur 
60 Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris : 

« Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto 

« Sed falſa ad cœlum mittunt inſomnia manes. 
His ubi tum natum Axchi/es, unaque Sibyllam 
« Proſequitur dictis, portdque emittit eburnd, 


\ 


Upon which Servius, with the cold Sentiments of 
a Grammarian, only ſays, Yult autem intelligi, Joie 
eſſe omnia que dixit, He would have you underſtand 

by this, that all he has been ſaying is falſe and ground- 
leſs, And this is the common Interpretation of the 
Critics. Ruæus, one of the beſt of them, ſpeaks 
to the fame Purpoſe : Cum igitur Virgilius Eneam 
eburned port emittit, indicat profetto, quidguid a ſe 
de illo inferorum aditu dictum elt, in fabulis eſſe nu- 
nerandum. This Concluſion is ſtrengthened by the 
Circumſtance of Virgil's being an Epicurean; and 
ſpeaking to the fame Purpole, in his ſecond Ge- 


orgic: 


« Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
5 Atque metus omnes & inexorabile fatum 
cSubjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari l 


But what a wretched Concluſion do theſe Men make 
| the Divine Poet put to this Maſter-piece of all his 
Works! Which he wrote, not for the Amuſement 
of Women and Children in a Winter's Evening, in 
the Taſte of the Mileſian Fables; but for the Uſe 
of Men and Citizens; to inſtruct them in the Du- 
ties of Humanity and Society, His Ends therefore 
in this Book muſt have been, Fir, to make the 

Doctrine of a future State uſeful in Civil Life ; which, 
it is evident he hath done in the Diſtribution of the 
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Rewards and Puniſhments of it. Secondly, to ſet 
his Hero on an Adventure worthy of his Character, 
Now, if we will believe our Critics, when he hath 
ftrained all his Nerves, throughout a whole Book, 
to compaſs theſe Ends, and got at length to the 
Concluſion, he wantonly defeats them with one 
ſenſeleſs Daſh of his Pen; that ſpeaks to this Effect: 
* | have laboured, Countrymen, to draw you to 
« Virtue, and to deter you from Vice, in order to 
** make every Particular, and Society in general, 
« flouriſhing and happy. And doing this by Ex- 
* ample, I have inculcated the Truths I would 
teach you, in the Adventures of your great An- 
e ceſtor and Founder; of whom, to do you the 
greater Credit, I have made an accompliſhed 
Hero; and have put upon the moſt divine and ha- 
* zardous Undertaking, the inſtituting a Civil 
Policy: and, to ſanctify his Character, and add 
„ Reverence to his Laws, I have ſent him on the 
** Errand you ſee here related: But leſt the Adven- 
ture ſhould do you any Service, or my Hero any 
* Honour, I muſt inform you, that all this Talk 
<« of a future State is an idle, childiſh Notion, and 
* our Hero's Part therein only a Lenten Dream. 
„In a Word, all that you have heard, mult pal: 
e for an unmeaning Reverie; from which you are 
** to draw no Conſequences, but that the Poet was 
* in a capricious Humour, and diſpoſed to laugh 
*- at your Superſtitions.” At this Rate, I ſay, 
is Virgil made to ſpeak, in the Interpretation of 
ancient and modern Critics *, | 


r This Abſurdity did not eſcape the learned Dacier, who 
ehns expreſſes himſelf in his Note on porta fugiens eburna, |. ili. 
Od. 27. of Horace. — Mais ce qu'il y a d'etonnant, c'eſt que 
Vrrgile fait ſortir Anchiſe par la porte d'yvoire, qui eſt celle des 
taux ſonges, par la il detruit toutes les grandes choſes qu'il 2 
dites de Rome & d' Auguſte, | 

The 
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The Truth is, the Difficulty can never be got 
over, but on this Suppoſition, that the Story of the 
Deſcent ſignifies only an Initiation into the My- 
fteries, This will unriddle the Ænigma, and re- 
ſtore the Poet to himſelf. For if this was Virgil's 
Intention, it is to be preſumed, he would give ſome 

rivate Mark to aſcertain his Meaning : for which 
no Place was ſo proper as the Concluſion, He has 
therefore, with a Beauty of Invention peculiar to 
him, made this fine Improvement on Homer's Sto- 

of the two Gates; who imagined that of Horn 
for true Viſions, and that of Ivory for falſe. By 
the firſt, Virgil inſinuates the Reality of another 
State ; and by the ſecond, the ſhadowy Repreſen- 
tations of it in the Shews of the Myſteries : So that 
the Viſions of Æneas were falle, not as there was 
no Ground or Foundation for a future State; but, 
as thoſe he ſaw, were not indeed in Hell, but in 
the Temple of Ceres. The Repreſentation being 
called MT SO vr iCN. And this we propoſe 
as the true Meaning of, 


« Alera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto: 
« Sed falſa ad Cœlum mittunt inſomnia Manes. 


But though the Dream that iſſued from it was un- 
ſubſtantial, IJ make no Queſtion, but the Ivory Gate 
\ 2tſelf was Real. It appears indeed, to be neither 
more nor leſs than that ſumptuous Gate of the Tem- 
ple, through which the 1nitiared came out when 
the Celebration was over. This was of an im- 
menſe Bigneſs, as appears from the Words of Apu- 
leius: Senex comiſſimus ducit me protinus ad ipſas fores 
DIS AMPLISSIMA . Strabo is more particular, 
Next (ſays he) is Eleuſis, in which is the Temple of the 
Eleuſinian Ceres, and the myſtic Cell built by Ictinus 
CAPABLE OF HOLDING AS LARGE A NUMBER 
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AS A THEATRE*, But Vitruvius's Deſcription of 
it is ſtill more curious: ELgusinz Cereris & 
Proſerpinæ cellam iMMani MacniTupineg Ii. 
« xyus Dorico more, ſine exterioribus columnis 4d 
ce [axamentum uſus Sacrificiorum, pertexit. Fam 
<< autem poſtea, cum Demetrius Phalereus Athenis 
rerum potiretur, Philon ante Templum in fronte 
s columnis conſtitutis Proſtylon fecit. Ia auto 
<« Veſtibulo laxamentum initiantibus operiſque ſum- 
nam adjecit autoritatem", And Ariſtides thought 
this the moſt extraordinary Circumſtance in the 
whole Affair. But this (ſays he) was moſt wonder- 
ful and divine, that this of all the public Aſſemblies 
of Greece, was the only one which was comprehended 
within one Edifice v. 

Here was Room, we ſee, and ſo purpoſely con- 
trived, for all their Shews and Repreſentations, 
And now, as we have ſaid ſo much of theſe Things, 
yet occaſionally, and by Parts, it will not be amiſs, 
before we conclude, to give a general and conciſe 
Idea of them. I take the Subſtance of the Cele- 
bration to be a kind of Drama of the Hiſtory of 
Ceres, which afforded Opportunity to repreſent the 
three Particulars, about which the Myſteries were 
principally concerned. 1. The Riſe and Eſtabliſb- 
ment of Civil Society. 2. The Doctrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 3. The Dete- 


Aion of the Error of Polytheiſm, and the Principle of 


the Unity. The Goddeſs's Legiſlation in Sicily and 
Attice, at both which Places ſhe was ſaid to civilize 
the ſavage Manners of the Inhabitants, gave Birth 
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to the firſt x: Her Search for her Daughter Pro- 
ſerpine in Hell, to the ſecond: And her Reſentment 
againſt the Gods for the Rape, to the ird. 

I have now gone through my Explanation of this 
famous Voyage. And, if I be not greatly deceived, 
the View, in which I have placed it, not onl 
clears up and explains a Number of Difficulties in- 
explicable on any other Scheme; but likewiſe gives 
an uncommon Grace, and Elegance of Perfection to 
the whole Poem : For now this famous Epiſode ap- 

rs to be entirely of a piece with the main Sub- 
ect; which is the Erection of a Civil Policy and a 
Religion: For Cuſtom had made Initiation into the 
Myſteries an indiſpenſable Preparative to that ar- 
duous Undertaking, 

Thus far then concerning the Legiſlator's Care 
to A cng's the Doctrine of à future State: And 
if we have been longer than ordinary on this Head, 
our Excuſe is, that his Doctrine is the main Subject 
of our general Enquiry. That the Magiſtrate cul- 
tivated the Belief of it, with a more than common 


* That the Eſtabliſhment of Society, or the Image of (avage 
and poliſned Manners was repreſented in the Myſteries, I collect 
from ſeveral Circumſtances. Diodorus tells us, that in the Sici- 
lian Feaſts of Ceres, which laſted ten Days, was repreſented 
the ancient manner of living, before Men had learned the Uſe 
and Culture of Bread Corn. Ti; 5 Aywnile®> T zarpgy & Fuoing 
Tagixeau, ο w + wxlw 6 avre®> & owe N Emi 5 
vie 1 Tavylvear dyzow inwwueo & Jig Gurr,, Th r Nx- 
T&grnls © e , pelanomeemirariw, x T AILAELKET He 
MiMOTMENOI TON APXAION BION. P. 200. Steph. 
Ed. And Liwy, in the Paſſage quoted above from the xxx1x'* 
Book of his Hiſtory ſays, theſe Rites tended ad animorum coR- 
PORUMQUE CULTUM : By which Words he muſt needs mean 
that the Adwantages of Civil Life, as well as of Religion were 
recommended in them. 

This Circumſtance Apollodorus informs us of; his Words are 
theſe: — Mab sc 3 wag ige, ors N a r dᷣ a 
OPLIZOMENH OEOIZ, AMEAINEN OTTANON- 
tixa c Hou 5 yuvarti, Ax eig Enwvolra, Bibl. I. i. c. 5. 
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Labour, is evident from this very extraordinary Cir. 
cumſtance. — There are ſeveral Savage Nations, 
diſcovered by modern Travellers, which, in the Re. 
volutions and Diſtractions of Government having 
been forced to remove their Seats, are, it is pro- 
bable, fallen from a civilized, to a barbarous State 
of Life. Theſe are found to be without any Know- 
ledge of a God, or Appearance of Religion: And 
yet, which is wonderful, they ſtil] entertain the Be. 
lief and Expectation of a future State, A Miracle 
to be accounted for no other Way, than by what 
has been ſaid above of the Legiſlator's principal 
Concern for the Support of this Doctrine; and of 
the deep Root, which, by it's agreable Nature, it 
takes in the Mind, whenever 1t 1s once received, 
So that though, as we have obſerved, no Religion 
ever exiſted without the Doctrine of a future State, 
vet the Doctrine of a future State has, it ſeems, exiſted 
without a Religion. | | . 


re WAR. 


H ITHERTO we have ſhewn the Magiſtrate's Care 
in propagating the Belief of a God, and of his 
Providence over human Affairs; and of the Man- 
ner in which it 1s chiefly diſpenſed, namely, by 
Rewards and Puniſhments in a future State, Thele 

Things make up the Eſſence of Religion, and com- 
pole the Body of it. 7 
His next Care was for the better Support of Ke- 
ligion fo compoſed. And this was done by uniting 
it to the State, taking it under the civil Prote- 
ction, and giving it the Rights and Privileges of 
an Eſtabliſpment. Accordingly, we find all States 
and People in the ancient World, had an EST A- 
BLISHED RELIGION; which was under the mor? 
immediate Protection of the Civil 3 in 
ntra- 
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Contradiſtinction to thoſe that were only ToLe- 
RATED. 

How cloſe theſe two Intereſts were united in the 
Egyptian Policy, is notorious to all acquainted with 
Antiquity. Nor were the politeſt free States leſs 
ſolicitous for the common Intereſts of the two So- 
cieties, than that ſage and powerful Monarchy, 
the Nurſe of Arts and Virtue; as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter in the Conduct both of Rome and Athens, 


for the Support and Preſervation of the efabliſhed 


Worſhip. 

But an eſtabliſhed Religion is the univerſal Voice 
of Nature: and not confined to certain Ages, Peo- 
ple, or Religions. That great Voyager and ſen- 
{ſible Obſerver of Men and Manners, 7. Baptiſte 
Tavernier, ſpeaking of the Kingdom of Tunquin, 
thus delivers himſelf : I come now to the politi- 
« cal Deſcription of this Kingdom, under which I 
« comprehend the Religion, which is, almoſt every 
« where in concert with the Civil Government, for 
« the mutual Support of each other *.” 

That the Magiſtrate efabli/ſhed Religion, united 
it to the State, and took it into his immediate Pro- 
tection for the ſake of Civil Society, cannot be que- 
ſtioned; the Advantages to Government being ſo 
apparent, 

But the Neceſſity of this Union, for procuring 
thoſe Advantages, as likewiſe the Number and Ex- 
tent of them, are not ſo eaſily underſtood, Nor 
indeed can they be underſtood without a perfect 
Knowledge of the Nature of an eſtabliſhed Religion, 
and of thoſe Principles of Equity, on which it ariſeth. 


z Te viens à la Deſcription politique de ce Royaume, dans la- 
quelle je comprens la Religion, qui eſt preſqgue en tous lieux de 
eoncert avec le Gouvernement Civil pour Pappuy reciprogue de Pun 
& de Pautre, Relation nouvelle du Royaume de Tunquin, c. x. 
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But as this Maſter-piece of human Policy hath been 
of late, though but of late, called in Queſtion after 
having from the firſt Inſtitution of Society, quite 
down to the preſent Age, been univerſally practiſed 
by the Magiſtrate, and as univerſally approved by 
Philoſophers and Divines; and as our Queſtion is 
the Conduct of Lawgivers, and legitimate Magi. 
ſtrates, whoſe Inſtitutions are to be defended on the 
Rules of Equity and Juſtice; not of Tyrants, who 
ſet themſelves above both, it will not be improper 
to examine this Matter to the Bottom; eſpecially as 
the Enquiry is ſo neceſſary to a thorough Know- 
ledge of the Civil Advantages, reſulting from an 
eſtabliſhed Religion. 
Me muſt at preſent then, lay aſide our Ideas of 
the ancient Modes of Civil and Religious Societics, 
and ſearch what they are, in themſelves, by Nature; 
and thence erect the Inſtitution in queſtion, 
We ſhall do this in as few Words as poſſible; 
and refer thoſe, who defire a fuller Account of this 
Matter, to a Diſcourle publiſhed ſeparately upon it, 
intituled, The Alliance between Church and State. 
In the Beginning of the firſt Book, where we 
ſpeak of the Origin of Civil Society, the Reader 
may remember we have ſhewn the natural Defici- 
ency of its Plan; and how the Influence and San- 
Eton of Religion only can ſupply that Defect. 
Religion then being proved neceſſary to Society, 
that it ſhould be fo uſed and applied, in the beſt way, 
and to moſt Advantage, needs no Proof. For it is 
as inſtinctive in our Nature to improve a Good, as 
to inveitigate and purſue it. And with regard to 
the Improvement of this particular Good, there is 
ſpecial Reaſon why it ſhould be ſtudied. For the Ex- 
erience of every Place and Age informs us, that the 
Coactivity of Civil Laws and Religion, is little e- 
nough to kcep Men from running into NW 
ut 
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But this Improvement is the Effect of Art and 
Contrivance. For all natural Good, every thing 
conſtitutionally beneficial to,Man, needs Man's In- 
duſtry to make it better. We receive it all at the 
provident Hand of Heaven, rather with a Capacity 
of being applied to our Uſe, than immediately fit 
for our Service, We receive it indeed, in full Mea- 
ſure, but rude and unprepared. 

Now, concerning this technical Improvement of 
moral Good, it is in artificial Bodies as in natural. 
Two-may be ſo effentially conſtituted, as to be 
greatly able to adorn and ſtrengthen each other: 
But then, as in the one Caſe, a mere juxta-poſition 
of the Parts is t ſufficient; ſo neither is it : 


the other: Some Union, ſome Coalition, ſome art- 
ful Inſertion into ach other will be neceſſary. 

But then agu, as in natural Bodies the Artiſt 
knows not how to ict about the proper Operation, 
till he hath acquired a reaſonable 1 of the 
Nature of thoſe Bodies, which ate the Subject of 
his Skill; ſo neither can we know in what manner 
Religion may be beſt applied to the Service of the 
State, till we have learned the real and eſſential 
Natures both of a Sate and of a Religion. The 
obvious Qualities of both ſufficiently ſhew that they 
muſt needs have a good Effect on each other, when 
properly applied; as our Artiſt, by his Knowledge 
of the obvious Qualities of two natural Bodies, we 
ſuppoſe, diſcerns thus much; though he hath not 
yet got ſufficient Acquaintance with their Nature to 
make a right Application. 

It behooves us therefore to gain a proper Know- 
ledge of the Nature both of a Civil and of a Reli- 
gious Society, _ b- 

I. To begin with Civil Society: It was inſtitu- 
ted either with the Purpoſe of attaining all the 

Good of every kind, it was even accidentally ** 
- 
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ble of producing; or only of ſome certain Good, 
aimed at by the Inſtitutors, without any Regard 
had to other in their Scheme. To ſuppoſe its 
End the vague Purpoſe of acquiring even all poſ- 
ſible accidental Good, is, in Politics, the higheſt 
Soleciſm imaginable ; as hath been ſufficiently pro- 
ved by the Writers on this Queſtion !. And ow 
untrue in Fact, may be clearly gathered from what 
hath been ſaid in the Beginning, of the Origin of 
Society. Civil Society then, I ſuppoſe, will be al- 
lowed to have been inſtituted for the Attainment of 
ſome determined End or Ends. If ſo; then for 
ſome, without Conſideration had to others; which 
again infers the Neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing this 
End from others. But the Diſtinction can ariſe 


only from the different Properties of the Things 


pretending. But again, amongſt all thoſe Things, 
which are apt to obtrude, or have in fact, obtru- 
ded themſelves on Men, as the Ends of Civil So- 
ciety, there is but one Difference in their Proper- 
ties, as Ends, which 1s this: That one of theſe is 
attainable by Civil Society only, and all the reſt are, 
with equal Eaſe, attainable without it, The thing 
then with the firſt mentioned Property muſt needs 
be that genuine preciſe End of Civil Society. And 
this 15 no other than the SECURITY OF THE TEM- 
PORAL LIBERTY AND PROPERTY Or Man. For 
this End, as we have ſhewn, Civil Society was 1n- 
vented ; and this Civil Society alone is able to pro- 
cure. Its great, but ſpurious Rival, the SALVA- 
TION OF SOULS, or the Security of Man's future 
Happineſs, is therefore excluded from this Part of 
the Diviſion, For this not depending on outward 
Accidents, or on the Will or Power of another, 
as the Body and Goods do, may be as well attained 


See Locke's Defences of his Letters on Taleration. 
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in a State of Nature, as in Civil Society; and 
therefore, on the Principles here delivered, cannot 
be one of the Cauſes of the Inſtitution of Civil So- 
ciety; nor conſequently one of the Ends thereof. 
But if ſo, the Promotion of it comes not within the 

uliar Province of the Magiſtrate. | 

II. Secondly, as to Religious Society, or a Church. 
This being inſtituted to preſerve Purity of Faith 
and Worſhip, its ultimate End is the Sa LVATION 
or Souls: From whence it follows, 

1. That he religious Society muſt needs be Sovk- 
REIGN, and INDEPENDENT ON THE CIVIL. Na- 
| tural Dependency of one Society on another, muſt 
| ariſe either from the Law of Nature or of Nations. 
| Dependency by the Law of Nature, is from Eſſence 
or Generation, Dependency from Eſſence here can 
be none. For this kind of Dependency being a 
Mode of natural Union and Coalition; and Coali- 
| tion being only where there is an Agreement in 
| eodem teriio z and there being no ſuch Agreement 
| between two Societies eſſentially different, as theſe 


| are, there can poſſibly be no Dependency. De- 


| pendency from Generation is where one Society 
ſprings up from another ; as Corporations, Colleges, 
Companies, and Chambers in a City. Theſe, as 
| well by the Conformity of their Ends and Means, 
| as by their Charters of Incorporation, betray their 
Original and Dependency. . But Religious Society, by 
| Ends and Means quite different, gives internal Proof 
| of its not ariſing from the State; and by external, 
It appears ® that it exiſted before the State had any 
Being. Again, no Dependency can ariſe from the 
Law of Nations, or the Civil Law. Dependency 
by this Law is where one and the ſame People, 
compoſing two different Societies, the Imperium of 
the one claſhes with the Imperium of the other. For 


See Book III. Se. 6. 
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in ſuch Caſe, the leſſer Society becomes by that 
Law dependent on the greater, becauſe the not be. 
ing ſo, would make that great Abſurdity in Poli- 
tics, called Imperium in Imperio. But now Civil 
and Religious Society, having Ends and Means en. 
tirely different, and the Means of Civil Society be. 
ing coercive Power, which Power therefore the Re. 
ligious conſequently hath not; it follows, that the 
Adminiſtration of each Society is exerciſed in fo re. 
mote Spheres, that they can never poſſibly meet to 
claſh. And thoſe Societies which never claſh, Ne. 
ceſſity of State can never bring into Dependency 
on one another, 

2, It follows, That this independent Religious So- 
ciety hath not, in and of itſelf, any coactive Power of 
the Civil Kind : Its inherent Authority and Powers 
being in their Nature and Uſe entirely different 
from thoſe of the State. For if, as hath been proved, 
Civil Society was inſtituted for the Attainment of 
one Species of Good, all other Good requiſite to 
human Happineſs, being to be attained without 
that Society; and that Civil Society attains the 
Good, for which it was inſtituted, by the /o/e Means 
of coercive Power; then it follows, that the Good, 


OY Cm Th Og YI UOTE SLOTS i BD, 


which any other kind of Society ſeeks, may be at- WF 5; 
tained without that Power; conſequently, coercive fa 
Power is unneceſſary to a Religious Society. But on 
that Means, which is anneceſſary for the Attainment * 
of any End, is likewiſe 2% t in all Caſes, but in WW pe 
that, where ſuch Means is rendered unneceſſary by on 
the Uſe of other Means of the fame Kind or Spe- /e 
cies. But Religious Society attains its End by ma 
Means of a different Kind. Again, Ends, in their WF tha 
Nature different, can never be attained by one and 
the ſame Means. Thus in the Caſe before vs: WM pro 
Coercive Power can only influence to outward WWF ang 
Practice; by outward Practice only, is the Good WF 1., 


3 which 
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which Civil Society aims at, immediately effected; 
there fore is coercive Power peculiarly fit for Civil So- 
ciety. But the Good which Religious Society aims at, 
cannot be effected by outward Practice; therefore co- 
ercive Power is altogether unfit for that Society. 
Having thus by a diligent Enquiry found, 

I. Firſt, That the Care of the Civil Society extends 
only to the Body, and its Concerns \, and the Care of 
the Religious Society only to the Soul : it neceſſarily 
follows, that the Magifrate, it he will improve 
this natural Influence of Religion by human Art 
and Contrivance, muſt ſeek ſome Union or AL- 
LIANCE with the Church, For his Office not 
| extending to the Care of Souls, he hath not, in 
himſelf, Power to enforce the Influence of Religion : 
and the Church's Province not extending to the 
Body, and conſequently without coactive Power; 
ſhe has not, in herſelf alone, a Power of applying 
that Influence to Civil Purpoſes. The Conſequence 
| 1s, that their joint Powers muſt be employed thus 
to inforce and apply the Influence of Religion. But 
they can never act conjointly but in Laien and A- 
lance. 

II. Secondly, having found that each Society is 
| Sovereign, and independent on the other, it as neceſ- 
| farily follows, that ſuch Union can be produced 
only by FREE CONVENTION AND MUTUAL Cou- 
PACT: becaufe, whatever 1s Sovereign and Inde- 
| pendent, can be brought to no Act without its 
own Conſent : but nothing can give Birth to a 
free Convention, but a Senſe of mutual Wants, that 
| may be ſupplied; or a View of mutual Benefits, 
that may be gained by it. 

Such then is the Nature of that Union which 
produceth a RELICOGION BY LAW ESTABLISHED : 
and which is, indeed, no other than 4 public 
League or Alliance for mutual Support and Defence. 

8 2 For 
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For the State, not having the Care of Souls, can. 
not itſelf inforce the Influence of Religion; and 
therefore ſeeks the concurring Aid of the Church: 
And the Church having no coattive Power, the 
Conſequence of its Cares not extending to Bodies, 
as naturally flies for Protection to the Sate: this 
being of that Kind of Alliance which Grotius call; 
Fo bus INZQUALE - Inæquale fœdus (ſays he) 
hic intelligo quod ex ipſa vi pactionis maxentem 
c prelationem quandam alteri donat: hoc eſt, ubi 
quis tenetur alterius imperium ac majeſtatem 
c confervare vr POTENTIORI PLUS HONOR1s, 
© INFIRMIORI PLUS AUXILII DEFERATUR ©, 

An Alliance, then, by free Convention, being in 
its Nature ſuch that each Party muſt have its Mo- 
tives for compacting; our next Enquiry will be, 

I. What thoſe Motives were, which the State had 
of ſeeking, and the Church of accepting the Offers 
of an Union: And, 

II. The mutual Benefits and Advantages thereby 
gained. 

The Motives the State had to feek the Alliance, 
were of three Kinds: 

I. To preſerve the Eſſence and Purity of Re- 
ligion. 

II. To improve its Uſefulneſs, and apply its 
Utility in the moſt effectual Manner. 

IH. To prevent the Miſchief that, in its natural | 
independent State, it might occaſion to Society. 

I. The State was induced to ſeek it, 1. As the 
neceſſary Means of preſerving the Being of Religion. 
For though (as we have ſhewn in the Treatiſe of 
the Alliance) Religion conſtitutes a Society; and 
tho* this Society will indeed, for ſome Time, ſup- 
port the Exiſtence of Religion, which, without 


© De Faure Bell. & Pac. I. 1. c. 3. C21. 
4 Book I. Sect 5. ; 
it, 
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it, would ſoon vaniſh from amongſt Men; yet, if 
we conſider that this Society is made up of the 
fame Individuals which compoſe the Civil, and de- 
ſtitute likewiſe of all coactive Power, we muſt needs 
ſce, that ſuch a Society, abandoned to its own For- 
tune, without Support or Protection, would in no 
long Time be ſwallowed up and loſt. Of this Opi- 
nion was a very able Writer, whoſe Knowledge of 
human Nature will not be diſputed : Were it not, ſays 
he, for that Senſe of Virtue, which is principally pre- 
ſerved, ſo far as it is preſerved, BY NATIONAL 
Forms AND HaBiTs or RELIGION, Men would 


ſoon loſe it all, run wild, prey upon one another, and 


do what elſe the worſt of Savages do *. 

2, But of whatſoever Uſe an Alliance may be 
thought, for preſerving the Being of Religion, the 
Neceſſity of it for preſerving its Purity; is moſt evi- 
dent: For it Truth, and public Utility coincide, 
the nearer any Religion approaches to the Truth 
of Things, the fitter 1s that Religion for ſerving 
the State, That they do coincide, may be de- 
monſtrated on any Principles but the Atheiſtic 
and therefore we think it needleſs, in this Place, 
to draw out the Proof in Form ff: Let us then con- 
ſider the Danger Religion runs of deviating from 
Truth, when left in its natural State to itſelf, In 
thoſe Circumſtances, the Men of higheſt Credit, 
are ſuch as are famed for greateſt Sanctity. This 
Sanctity hath been generally underitood to be then 
moſt perfect, when moſt eFranged from the World, 
and all its Habitudes and Relations. But this 
being to be acquired only by Seceſſion and Re- 
tirement from human Affairs; and that Se- 


ceſſion rendering Man ignorant of Civil Society, 


* Wollafton*s Religion of Nature delineated, pag. 124, Quarto 


Edit. 1725. 


See Book III. Sect. 6. | 
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and of its Rights and Intereſts; we muſt needs con- 
clude, that Religion under ſuch Directors and Re- 
formers, will deviate from Truth; and conſequently 
from a Capacity, in Proportion, of ſerving Civil So- 
ciety. I wiſh I could not ſay we have too much 
Fact to ſupport this Speculation. The Truth is, 
we have ſeen, and yet do ſee Religious Societies, 
ſome grown up, and continuing unſupported by, 
and ununited with the State; others, that, when 
ſupported and united, have by ſtrange Arts brought 
the State into Subjection, and become its Tyrants 
and Uſurpers; and thereby defeated all the Good 
that can ariſe from this Alliance: Such Societies, 
I ſay, we have ſeen, whoſe Religious Doctrines are 
ſo little ſerviceable to Civil Society, that they can 
proſper only on the Ruin and Deſtruction of it, 
Such are thoſe which teach the Sanity of Celibacy 
and Aſceteciſm, the Sinfulneſs of defenſive War, of 
capital Puniſhments, and even of Civil Magiftracy 
1tfelf. 

On the other Hand, when Religion is in A. 
Hance with the State, as it then comes under the 
Magiſtrate's Direction, tlioſe holy Leaders having 
now neither Credit nor Power to do Miſchief, its 
Purity muſt needs be reaſonably well ſupported and 
preſerved: For Truth and publick Utility coin- 
ciding, the Civil Magiſtrate, as ſuch, will ſee it 
for his Intereſt to ſcek after and promote Truth 
in Religion: and by means of public Utility, 
which his Office enables him ſo well to underſtand, 
he will never be at a Loſs to know where ſuch 
Truth is to be found: So that it is impoſſible, 
under this Civil Influence, for Religion ever to de- 
viate far from Truth; always ſuppoſing (for on 
ſuch a Suppoſition this whole Theory proceeds) a 
legitimate Government, or Civil Policy, eſtabliſhed 
on the Principles of the natural Rights and Liber- 

tles 
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ties of Mankind: For an unequal and unjuſt Go- 
vernment, which ſeeks its own, not public Uti- 
lity, will always have occaſion for Error, and fo 
muſt corrupt Religion to ſerve its own wrong In- 
tereſts. 

II. Secondly, the State was induced to ſeek this 
Alliance, as the neceſſary Means to improve the Uſe- 
fulneſs, and to apply the Influence of Religion in the 
be# Manner. And this it does ſeveral Ways. 

1. By beſtowing additional Reverence and Venera- 
tion on the Perſon of the Civil Magiſtrate, and on the 
Laws of the State. For, in this Alliance, where 
the Religious Society is taken under the Protection 
of the State, the ſupreme Magiſtrate, as will be 
ſhewn hereafter, is acknowledged Head of the Reli- 
gion, Now nothing can be imagined of greater 
Efficacy for ſecuring the Obedience of the People. 
Thoſe two conſummate Maſters in Politics, Ari- 
flotle and Machiavel, as we have ſeen, thought it 
of ſo great, as to be ſufficient to gain Reverence 
and Security to a Tyrant. What then muſt we 
{ſuppoſe its Efficacy on a legitimate Magiſtrate ? 
The ſame Veneration will extend itſelf over the 
Laws likewiſe : For while ſome of them are em- 


ployed by the State for the Support of the Church, 


and others lent to the Church to be employed in 
the State's Service, and all of them enacted by a 
Legiſlature, in which Churchmen have a conſiderable 
Share, (all theſe Things being amongit the Condi- 
tions of Alliance) Laws, under ſuch Direction, muſt 
needs be obeyed with greateſt Reverence. 

2. By lending to the Church a coactive Power, — 
It may be remembred, that, in ſpeaking of the 
innate Defects in the Plan of Civil Society, we ob- 
ſerved, that there were ſeveral Sorts of Duties which 
Civil Laws could not inforce ; ſuch as the Duties of 
IMpERFECT OBLIGATION, Which a Religious So- 

84 ciety, 
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ciety, when endowed with coaive Power to invi. 
gorate the Influence of Religion, 1s capable of ex. 
acting: and svcn likewiſe of the Duties of Pxx. 
FECT OBLIGATION, whoſe Breach is owing to 
the Intemperance of the natural Paſſions ; the ſe- 
vere Prohibition of which threatens greater and 
more enormous Evils: For while theſe violent 
Paſſions overflow, the ſtopping them in one Place 
1s cauſing them to break out with greater Vio- 
lence in another, As the rigorous Puniſhment of 
Fornication has been generally ſeen to give Birth 
to unnatural Luſts. The effectual Correction there- 
fore of ſuch Evils muſt be begun by moderating 
and ſubduing the Paſſions themſelves. But ie, 
Civil Laws are not underſtood to preſcribe as 
puniſhing thoſe Paſſions only when they proceed to 
act, and not rewarding the Attempts to ſubdue 
them: It muſt be a Tribunal regarding irregular In- 
tentions as criminal, which can do this; and Hat is 
no other than the Tribunal of Religion, When 
this is once done, a coactive Power of the Civil Kind 
may have a good Effect; but not till then: And 
who ſo fit to apply this coactive Power, in ſuch 
Caſes, as that Society, which prepared the Subject 
for its due Reception and Application? Again, we 
have obſerved s, that the State puniſhes Deviations 
from the Rule of Right as Crimes only, and not 
as ſuch Deviations, or as Sins; and, on that firſt 
Idea, proportions its Puniſnments: By which Means 
ſome very enormous Deviations from the Rule of 
Right, which do not immediately affect Civil So- 
ciety, and ſo are not conſidered as Crimes, are 
overlooked by the Civil Tribunal: Yet theſe, me- 
diately, being highly pernicious to the State, it is 
for its Intereſts that they ſhould be brought before 


s In The Alliance, Book I. 54. 
| ſome 
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ſome capable Tribunal. Hence may be deduced the 
true and only End and Uſe of Sp1rITUAL Cours. 
A Church Tribunal then, with coactive Power, 
being neceſſary in all theſe Caſes; and a Religious 
Society having, in itſelf, no ſuch Power, it muſt 
be borrowed from the State: But a State cannot 
lend it, without great Danger to itſelf, hut on the 
Terms of an Alliance; a State therefore will be 
induced to ſeek this Alliance, in order to improve 
the natural Efficacy of Religion. 

3. By conferring on the State the Application of the 
Efficacy of Religion, and by putting it under the Ma- 
giſtrate*s Direction. — There are peculiar Junctures 
when the Influence of Religion is more than ordi- 
narily ſerviceable to the State: and theſe the Civil 
Magiſtrate only knows. Now while a Church 1s 
in its natural State of Independency, it is not in 
his Power to improve thoſe Conjunctures to the 
Advantage of the State, by a proper Application 
of Religion: But when the Alliance is made, and 
conſequently the Church under his Direction, he 
has then Authority to preſcribe ſuch public Exer- 
ciſes of Religion, and in ſuch a Manner as he finds 
the Exigencies of State require ®, 

4. By engaging the Church to apply its utmoſt En- 
deavours in the Service of the State. For an Alliance 
laying an Obligation on the State to protect and 
defend the Church, and to provide a ſettled Main- 
tenance for its Miniſters, ſuch Benefits muſt needs 
produce the higheſt Love and Eſteem for the Be- 
nefactor: which will be returned, out of Motives 
both of Gratitude and Intereſt, in the moſt zealous 
Labours for the State's Service. 


See the ſcandalous Squabbles between the Civil Magiſtrate 
and the Church, concerning the Exerciſe of this Power, in the 
Hiſtories of the Preſbyterian Church of Scotland. 


III. Laſtly, 
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III. Laſtly, he State was induced to ſeek this Alli. 
ance, as the only Means of preventing the Miſchiefs, 
which, in its natural independent Condition, it might oc- 
cafion to Civil Society. For, in this natural Inde- 
pendency, the Church having, in itſelf, a Power of 
aſſembling for religious Worſhip, factious Men may 
commodiouſly, under that Cover, hatch and carry on 
Cabals and Plots againft the Peace of Civil Society : 
And the Influence popular and leading Men gain 
over the Conſciences of ſuch Aſſemblies, by means 
of the Frequency of public Harangues, may eaſily 
ripen theſe Contrivances into Act, when ſtrength- 
ened with the ſpecious Pretext of Religion : All 
which Evils are entirely prevented by this Alliance. 
For then, the Civil Magiſtrate being become Pro- 

tector of the Church, and, conſequently, ſupreme 
Head and Director of it, the Miniſtry is in his 
Power; that mutual Dependency, between the 
Clergy and People, being, by the Means of a 
ſettled Revenue, quite broken and deſtroyed, He 
admits and excludes to the Exerciſe of their Fun- 
ction, as he ſees fit; and grants it to none, but 
ſuch as give a previous Security for their Allegiance 
to him: By which Means, all that Power and In- 
fluence, which the Miniſters and Leaders in a 
Church had over it before the Alliance, as the Pro- 
zettors of Religion, is now drawn off from them, and 
placed ſolely in the Civil Magiſtrate, 

Another Miſchief there is ſtill more certain and 
fatal, whenever above one Religion is found in a 
State, which an Alliance only can prevent: For 
every Sect or Church, in theſe later Ages, think- 
ing itſelf alone the true, or at leaſt the moſt per- 
feet, is naturally puſhed on to advance its own 
Scheme on the Ruin of the reſt: So that, if this 
ſucceeds not by Argument, they are apt to have 
recourſe to Civil Power; which is done by intro- 

ducing 
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ducing a Party into the Public Adminiſtration : And 
we find, they have been but too ſucceſsful m the 
Art of making the State believe, that its Intereſts 
are much concerned in theſe religious Differences. 
Into what frequent and ſtrong Convulſions theſe 
Contentions muſt throw the State, may be eaſily 
apprehended. Now, to theſe Miſchiefs, an Alli- 
ance is the moſt effectual Remedy; by eſtabliſhing 
one Church, and giving @ full Toleration to the reſt ; 
but excluding their Members from the public Admini- 
tration; from the Admiſſion into which theſe Diſ- 
orders ariſe. 


Having now ſhewn the principal Motives that 


engaged the State to ſeek an Alliance with the 
Church, 

We come, in the next Place, to conſider the 
Motives the Church had to accept of it. For this 
being, as we obſerved, a FREE CONVENTION, 
unleſs the Church, as well as State, had its Views 
of Advantage, no Alliance could poſſibly have been 
formed. To diſcover theſe Motives, we muſt re- 
collect what hath been ſaid of the Nature and End 
of a Religious Society: For the Advantage adapted 
to that Nature and End, can only be her legitimate 
View; conſequently this Advantage can be no 
other than SECURITY FROM ALL EXTERIOR Vio- 
LENCE, The State indeed could not juſtly offer 
any to it, had this Alliance never been made: but 
this is no Reaſon why the Church ſhould not think 
it for its Intereſt to ſecure this its natural Right by 
Compact; any more than that one State ſhould not 


bind another, in the ſame Manner, not to do it 


Violence, 'though that other was under prior Obli- 
gations, by the Law of Nature and Nations, to that 

Continence. a 3 
But by this Alliance between the two Societies, 
the State does more: It not only promiſes not * 
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do the Church confederated any Injury, itſelf, but 


to take Care that it receives none from others. 
How one Religious Society may be injuriouſly af. 
fected by another, we have juſt before ſhewn; 
and how great thoſe Injuries may prove, will be 
ſhewn hereafter. It muſt needs then be the fir{t 
Care of a Church, and a reaſonable Care, to pre- 
ſerve itſelf, by all lawful Ways, from outward Vio. 
lence. A State then, as hath been ſaid, to induce 
the Church to accept its Offers of Alliance, muſt 
propoſe ſome Benefit to her by it: And becauſe 
this is the only legitimate Benefit the Church can 
receive, it muſt propole his: which, therefore, be. 
ing conſiderable, will be the Church's Motive for 
Alliance, 

There are only two other Views that can be 
thought Motives : The one, to engage the State ty 
propagate the eſtabliſhed Religion by Civil Force; and 
the other, to beſtow Honours, Riches, and Power 
upon it, Now, on recurring to the Nature and 
End of a Church and State, the fut Motive will be 
found unjuſt ; and the ſecond impertinent, It is un. 
juſt in the Church to require the firſt Engagement; 
becauſe the performing it would be violating the 
natural Right every Man hath of worſhipping Gov 
according to his own Conſcience. It is unjuſt in 
the State to engage in it; becauſe, as we have 
ſhewn, its Juriſdiction extends not to Opinions, It 
is impertinent in a Church to aim at Riches, Hon- 
ours, Powers, &c. becauſe theſe are things from 
which it cannot have any Benefit as a Church ; tor 
they have no natural Tendency to promote the ulti- 
mate End of this Society, Salvation of Souls ; nor 
the immediate End, Purity of Worſhip. We con- 
clude therefore, that the only legitimate Motive ſhe 
could have, was Security and Protection from 01!- 
ward Violence.” t: E . 


On 
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On theſe mutual Motives then was formed this 
free Alliance; which gave Birth to a CHurcy BV 
Law ESTABLISHED. | | 

Now as from the Nature of the two Societies we 
diſcovered what only kind of Union they could 
enter into; ſo from thence, together with the Mo- 


tives they had in uniting, may be deduced, by ne- 


ceſſary Conſequence, the reciprocal TERMS and 
Conditions of that Union. 

From the Motives thereto it appears, that the 
oreat Preliminary or Fundamental Article of the Al- 
lance is, that THE CHURCH SHALL APPLY ITS 
UTMOST INFLUENCE IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
STATE; and that THE STATE SHALL SUPPORT 
AND PROTECT THE CHURCH, 

But in order to the Performance of this Agree- 
ment, there muſt neceſſarily be a mutual Communi- 
cation of their reſpective Powers. For.the Province 
of each Society being naturally diſtinct and diffe- 
rent, each can have to do in the other's but by mu- 
tual Conceſſion. 

But again, theſe Societies being likewiſe as na- 
turally independent one on the other, a mutual 
Conceſſion cannot be ſafely made, without one of 
them, at the ſame time, giving up to the other, 
its Right of Independency : From whence ariſes 
what Grotius, we lee, calls MANENS PRALATIO 
which, in his Fzdus inæquale, the more powerful So- 
ciety hath over the leſs. 

Now from theſe two Concluſions, which ſpring 


neceflarily from the great fundamental Article of 


Union, we conſequentially deduce all the Terms, 
Conditions, mutual Grants, and Conceſſions, which 
complete this Alliance. 

For from this Obligation on the Church to ap- 
ply its Influence in the Service of the State, proceed 
a SETTLED MAINTENANCE FoR THE MINI- 
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STERS OF REL1G10N; and an EcCLESIasTicar ' 
JuRI1SDICTION with coaZ#fve Power; which things 
introduce again, on the other ſide, the DR PRN- 
DENCY OF THE CLERGY ON THE OTATE : And 
from the State's Obligation 70 ſ#pport and protect 
be Church, proceeds the EccLEsIASTICAL Sv. 
PREMACY OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE 3 which 
again introduces, on the other hand, the Right 
of CHURCHMEN TO PARTAKE OF THE LEG1s- 
LATURE, 

Thus are all theſe mutual Rights and Privileges 
cloſely interwoven and connected with each other, 
by a neceſſary reciprocal Dependency. 

But to be more particular in the Grounds and 
Reaſons of each Grant and Privilege, we will now 
in a different and more commodious Order for this 
Purpoſe, examine, 

J. What the Church receives from the State. 

II. What it gives to it. 

Which will preſent us with @ new View of the 
two Societies, as they appear under an Eſtabliſhment ; 
and leave nothing wanting to enable us to judge 
throughly of their Natures. | 

I. What the Church receives from the State by 
this Alliance, is, 

1. Firſt, A public and ſettled Endowment for the 
Clergy. The Reaſons of it are, 1. To render the 
Religious Society more firm and durable. 2. To 
invite and encourage the Clergy's beſt Service to 
the State, in rendering thoſe committed to their 
Care, virtuous, But 3. and principally, in order 
to deſtroy that mutual Dependency between the 
Clergy and People, which ariſes from the former's 
being maintained by the voluntary Contribution of 
the latter, the only Maintenance the Clergy could 
have, before the two Societies were allied; and 


which Dependence we have ſhewn to be . 
0 
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of great Miſchiefs to the State. Add to all this, 
that as the Clergy are now under the Magiſtrate's 
Direction, and conſequently are become a public 
Order in the State, it is but fit and decent, that 
the State ſhould provide them with a public Main- 
tenance. 

2. A Place in the Legiſlature for her Repreſen- 
tatives the Clergy. For, as it neceſſarily follows, 
as we ſhall ſee preſently, from that fundamental 
Article of Alliance of the State's ſupporting and pro- 
lecking the Church, that the Church muſt, in re- 
turn, give up its Independency io the State, where- 
by the State becomes empowered to determine in 
all Church Matters; ſo far as relates to it as a 
Society 3 as this, I ſay, neceſſarily follows, the 
Church muſt needs have its Repreſentatives in the 
Court of Legiſlature, to prevent that Power, which 
the State receives in Return for the Protection it 
affords, from being perverted to the Church's In- 
jury: For the Church's giving up its Indepen- 
dency, without reſerving a Right of Repreſenta- 
tion in the Legiſlature, would be making itſelt, 
inſtead of a Subject, a Slave to the State. Beſides, 
without theſe Repreſentatives no Laws could be 
made in the Court of Legiſlature concerning the 
Church : Becauſe no free Man, or Body, can be 
bound by Laws, to which they have not given 
their Conſent, either in Perſon, or by Repreſen- 
tative. So that, as the Church cannot zu/tly, we 
may preſume ſhe did not wwillingy, when ſhe en- 
tered into Alliance, give up her Independency with- 
out reſerving this Privilege to herſelf. 

3. An Ecclef aſtical Furiſdiftion, inforced by Ci- 
vil coattive Power, FOR THE REFORMATION OF 
MaxxneRs. For it being one of the preliminary 
Articles of this Alliance, that the Church ſhould ap- 
Tay all its Influence ia the Service of the State, and 
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its Influence being beſt, and moſt efficaciouſly a 

plied this Way; there was a Neceſlity for the Ere- 
ction of ſuch a Court, For it has been ſhewn 
above, that there are a numerous Set of Duties, 
both of perfect and imperfect Obligation, which hu- 
man Laws could not reach ; which yet the Good of 
Civil Society requires ſhould be inforced ; and 


which an Eccleſiaſtical Tribunal, intruſted with 


coactive Power, can alone inforce. And indeed, 
the ſupplying thoſe Defects, which theſe Courts do 
ſupply, was the original and fundamental Motive of 
the State's ſeeking the Alliance, Farther, it ap- 
pears very fit the Church ſhould be ſtrengthened 
with this Authority, that it may not be left con- 
temptibly naked, after having given up its Supre- 
macy to the State. 

IT. Let us now ſee what the Church gives to the 
State, It is, in a word, this: The reſigning up 


her Supremacy ;, and making the Civil Magiſtrate her 


Head, without whoſe Approbation and Allowance 
ſhe can direct, order, and decree nothing, For the 
State having, by this Alliance, undertaken the Pro- 
tection of the Church, and Protection not being 
to be afforded to any Perſon or Body, without 
Power over that Perſon or Body in the Perſon or 
Body protecting; it neceſſarily follows that the 
Civil Magiſtrate muſt be ſupreme. Beſides, when 
the State, by this Convention, covenanted to at- 
ford the Church its Protection, that Covenant was 
made to a particular Church of one Denomination, 
of ſuch determined Doctrine and Diſcipline, But 
now, what might be advantageous to the State, in 
protecting ſuch a Church, might be diſadvantage- 
ous to it, in protecting one of a different Doctrine 
and Diſcipline : Therefore, when Protection is at- 
forded, it muſt be at the ſame time provided, that 
no Alteration be made in it, without the State's 
Allowance 
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Allowance. Farther, the State having endowed its 
Clergy, and beſtowed upon them a Furiſdiction with 
coattive Power, theſe Privileges might be pervert- 
ed to the infinite Damage of the State, as making 
an Imperium in Imperio, had not the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate, in Return, the E of the Church. 
Therefore the Neceſſity of the thing inveſts him 
with this Title, 

Thus have we ſhewn the mutual Privileges given 
and received by Church and State, in entering into 
this famous Convention : The Aim of the State 
being, agreeably to its Nature, Utility; and the 
Aim of the Church, agreeably to her's, TrutÞ. 
From whence we may obſerve, that as they all 
took their Riſe, by neceſſary Conſequence, from 
| the fundamental Article of the Convention, which 
| was, that the Church ſhould ſerve the State, and the 
| State protect the Church; ſo they receive all poſſible 
Addition of Strength from their mutual Depen- 
| dency on one another, This we have reaſon to 
| defire may be underſtood as a certain Mark that 
| our Plan of Alliance is no precarious arbitrary Hy- 
| potheſis, but a Theory, founded in Reaſon, and the 
| invariable Nature of Things. For having from 
| the real Eſſence of the two Societies collected the 
Ieceſſity of an Alliance, and the Freedom of it 
| from the Neceſſity, we have fairly introduced it; 
and from its End and Freedom, conſequentially 
| eſtabliſhed every mutual Term and Condition of it. 
So that now if the Reader ſhould aſk, where this 
| Charter or Treaty of Convention for the Union of the 
two Societies, on the Terms here delivered, is to be 
met with ; we are enabled to anſwer him. We ſay, 
it may be found in the ſame Archive with the fa- 
mous ORIORHAL ComPpacr between Magiſtrate 
and eu much inſiſted on in the Vindication 
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of the common Rights of Subjects. Now, when 
a Sight of this Compact is required of the Defen. 
ders of Civil Liberty, they hold it ſufficient to 
- ſay, that it is enough to all the Purpoſes of Fact 
and Right, that ſuch original Compact is the only 
legitimate Foundation of Civil Society: That if 
there were no ſuch thing formally executed, there 
was virtually: That all Differences between Magji- 
ſtrate and People, ought to be regulated on the 
Suppoſition of ſuch a Compact; and all Govern- 
ment reduced to the Principles therein laid down: 
For, that the Happineſs, of which Civil Society is 
productive, can only be attained by it when form. 
ed on thoſe Principles. Now ſomething like this 
we ſay of our ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND OTATE, 

Hitherto we have conſidered this Alliance under 
its moſt ſimple Form; i. e. where there is but one 
Religion in the State : But it may fo happen, that, 
etther at the Time of Convention, or afterwards, 
there may be more than one. 

1. If there be more than one at the Time of Con. 
vention, the Alliance is made by the State with the 
largeſt of the Religious Societies. It is %, it ſhould 
be ſo, becauſe the larger the Society is, where 
there is an Equality in other Points, the better en- 
abled it will be to anſwer the Ends of the Ali 
ance ; as having the greateſt Number under its In- 
fluence. It is /carce poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe; 
becauſe the two Societies being compoſed of the 
fame Individuals, the greatly prevailing Religion 
muſt have a Majority of its Members in the Al- 
ſemblies of State; who will naturally prefer their 
own Religion to all others. With 7zhis is the 4- 
Hance made, and a full Toleration given to all the 
reſt ; yet under the Reftriftion of a Tzs7 LAV, 


[0 
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to keep them from injuring that which is Ha- 
bliſhed. 

* If theſe different Religions ariſe after the Al- 
liance hath been formed, whenever they become 
conſiderable, then is a Teſt Law neceſſary, for the 
Security of the eftabliſhed Church. For when there 
are Diverſities of Religion in a State, each of 
which thinks itſelf the only true, or at leaſt the 
moſt pure, every one aims at advancing itſelf on 
the Ruins of the reſt; and, when Reaſon fails, will 
attempt to do it by the Civil Aid: which can be 
only brought about by the Attempter's getting in- 
to the public Adminiſtration. But when it hap- 
pens that one of theſe Religions is the ęſtabliſbed, 
and all the reſt under a Toleration; then it is 
that theſe latter, ſtill more inflamed and ſtimula- 
ted with Envy at the Advantages the eſtabliſhed 
Church enjoys, act in concert, and proceed with 


joint Attacks to diſturb its Quiet. In this immi- 
nent Danger the eſtabliſhed Church demands the 


Aid of the State, which gives her a 2% Law for 
her Security. | 

Thus the TzsT Law took its birth, whether at 
or after the Time of the Alliance. That the State 
is under the higheſt Obligations of Juſtice and Ne- 


| ceſſity to provide this Security, we ſhall ſhew. 


1. By that Alliance, the State promiſed to pro- 
tect the Church from all Injuries. It is evident, 
that an Attempt in the Members of any other 
Church to get into the Adminiſtration, in order 
to deprive the eſtabliſhed Church of the Rights it 
enjoys, if it ſucceeds, is.an Injury: And we have 
ſhewn that, where there are Diverſities of Religions, 
this Attempt will be always making. If therefore 
the State will orm its Promiſe of Protection, 
it muſt defeat that Attempt : But there is no other 
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Way of defeating it, than by hindering its Ene- 
mies from entering into the Adminiſtration : but 
they can be hindered only by a Teft Law. 

2. Farther, this Promiſe: of Protection becomes 
abſolutely indiſpenſable. For Protection was not 
only made, by the Church, a Condition of Alliance 
but the /o/e Condition of it: For we have ſhewn, 
that all other Benefits and Advantages are foreign 
to a Church, as ſuch, and improper for it. Now 
the not performing the ſole Condition of a Conven- 
tion, virtually breaks and diſſolves it: And this 
ſole Condition can be neither unneceſſary, nor unjuſt : 
Not unneceſſary ; becauſe a free Convention muſt 
have mutual Conditions; and this being the f 
Condition of one Party, it muſt needs be neceſſary: 
Not unjuſt; becauſe having proved the Convention 
itſelf to be founded on the Laws of Nature and 
Nations, in which Convention mutual Conditions 
are neceſſary, and that no other Conditions ſuit the 
Nature of a Church, it follows that this muſt be 
juſt. If it be urged that debarring good Subjects 
of the Profits and Honours, in the Diſpoſal of the 
Magiſtrate, is unjuſt, I reply, that this Aſſertion, 
tho* every where taken 25 granted, is falſe; it 
being founded on the Principle, that Reward is on? 
of the Santtions of Civil Laws, which I have ſhewn 
to be a Miſtake i, and that all that a Member of 
Society can claim, for the Diſcharge of his Duty, 
is Protefion. So that, farther Reward than this 
no Subject having a Right to, all Places of Ho- 
nour and Profit are in the arbitrary Diſpoſal of the 
Magiſtrate. 

3. Bur ſtill farther : The State's Obligation to 
rform its Promiſe, is vaſtly inforced by this ad- 
ditional Conſideration, The Church, in order to 


i See Book I. Sek. 2. 
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enable the State to perform this /ole Condition of 
Protection, conſented to the giving up to it her 
Independency and Supremacy: Whence it follows, 
that, whenever the Enemies of the eſtabliſbed Church 
get into the Magiſtrature, to which, as we have 


ſaid, the Supremacy of the Church is transferred 


by the Aliance, ſhe becomes a Prey to them, and 
lies entirely at their Mercy; being now, by the 
Loſs of her Supremacy, in no Condition of De- 
fence, as ſhe was in her natural State, unprotected 
and independent : So that the not ſecuring her by 
a Teſt Law, is betraying her, and delivering her 
up bound to her Enemies, | 

4. But laſtly, had no Promiſe of Protection 
been made to the Church, yet the State for its 
own Security, would have lain under the moſt in- 
diſpenſable Neceſſity of providing a Teſt Law, when 
it had made an Alliance. It has been obſerved, 
that wherever there are Diverſities of Religions, 
each Sect, believing its own the trueſt, ſtrives to 
advance itſelf on the Ruins of the reſt, If this doth 
not ſucceed by dint of Argument, the Partiſans are 
very apt to have recourſe to the coercive Power 
of the State : which is done by introducing a Party 
into the public Adminiſtration, And they have 
always had Art and Addreſs enough to make the 
State believe that its Intereſts were much concerned 
in the Succeſs of their religious Diſputes. What 
Perſecutions, Rebellions, Revolutions, Loſs of Civil 
and Religious Liberty, theſe inteſtine Struggles be- 
tween Sects have produced, 1s well known to thoſe 
acquainted with the Hiſtory of Mankind. To pre- 
vent theſe Miſchiefs was, as we have ſhewn, one 
great Motive of the State's ſeeking Alliance with 
the Church : for the obvious Remedy was the E/ta- 
blihing one Church, and giving a general Toleration 
to the ref, But if, in adminiſtring this Remedy, 
T 3 the 
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the State ſhould ſtop ſhort, and not proceed to ex. 
clude the tolerated Religions from entering into the 
Public Adminiſtration, ſuch imperfe& Application 
of it would infinitely heighten the Diſtemper : For, 
before the Alliance, it was only a miſtaken Aim in 
propagating Truth, that occaſioned theſe Difor- 
ders; but now, the Zeal for Opinions would be, 
out of meaſure, inflamed by Envy and Emulation; 
which the temporal Advantages, enjoyed by the 
eſtabliſhed Church, excluſive of the reſt, always 
give Birth to: And what Confuſion this would 
produce, had every Sect free Entry into the Ad- 
miniſtration, is eaſier conceived than expreſſed, If 
it be ſaid, that, would Men content themſelves 
with enjoying their own Opinions, without endea- 
vouring to obtrude them upon others, as Reaſon 
dictates they ſhould do, theſe Evils would never 
happen; and conſequently there would be no Occa- 
ſion for a Te Law: — Right; and ſo, would Men 
but obſerve the Rule of Juſtice in general, there 
would be no need to have recourſe to Civil Society, 
to remedy the Neglect. 

In a word, an Eftablifhed Religion with a Tei 
Law is the univerſal Voice of Nature. The moſt 
Barbarous Nations have employed it to civilize 
their Manners; and the Politeſt knew no other 
Way to prevent their Return to Barbarity and 
Confuſion. ' | 

Thus the Democracy of Athens, fo humane and 
free, exacted an Oath of every Citizen for the Se- 
curity of the eſtabliſhed Religion ; which was con- 
ceived in theſe Words: I will not diſhonour the 
Sacred Arms k, nor deſert my Comrade in Battle: 


k VO vd tee, the ſacred Arms, mean thoſe which the Lo- 
vers preſented to their favourite Vouths. Concerning this Inſti- 
tution, ſee what is ſaid in the Explanation of Virgil's Epiſode of 
Nijus and Euryalas, in Sect. 4. of this Book, p. 196. «1 oil 


Set. 5, of Mosrs demonſtrated. Joo 
„will DEFEND AND PROTECT MY COUNTRY 
« AND MY RELIGION, whether alone, or in Con- 
junction with others: I will not leave the Public 
„in a worſe, but in a better Condition than I 
e found it: I will be always ready to obey the Su- 

« preme Magiſtrate, with Prudence; and to ſubmit 
« to the eſtabliſhed Laws, and to all ſuch as ſhall 
« be hereafter eſtabliſhed by full Conſent of the 
« People: And I will never connive at any other 
« who ſhall preſume to deſpiſe or diſobey them; 
« but will revenge all ſuch Attempts on the San- 
* ctity of the Republic, either alone or in Con- 
junction with the People: And laſtly, I wiLL 
© CONFORM TO THE NATIONAL RELIGION. SO 
help me thoſe Gods who are the Avengers of Per- 
cc ury 57 

Hoe we ſee, that after every Man had ſworn, 7 
will defend and proteft the Religion of my Country, 
in Conſequence of the Obligation the State lies un- 
der to protect the eſtabliſhed | Worſhip, he concludes, 
I will conform to it : the moſt direct and ſtrongeſt 
of all Teſts. 

But a Teſt of conforming to the eſtabliſhed Wor- 
ſhip, was not only required of thoſe who bore a 
Share in the Civil Adminiſtration, but of thoſe too 
who were choſen to preſide in their Religious Rites. 
Demoſthenes hath recorded the Oath which the 
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Prieſteſſes of Bacchus, called Pei, took on en. 
tering into their Office. I obſerve a religious 
«* Chaſtity, and am clean and pure from all other 
* Defilements, and from Converfation with Man: 

* AND I CELEBRATE THE TI HEOINIA AND lo- 
% BACCHIA To BAccHus, ACCORDING TO THE 
. ESTABLISHED RITES, AND AT THE PROPER 
„ TiMEs un. 

How careful too the Romans were for the Sup- 

port of the ęſtabliſbed Religion, may be ſeen by a 
Speech of the Conſul Paſthumius in Livy, occa- 
ſioned by ſome horrid Abuſes committed, through 
the clandeſtine Exerciſe of foreign Worſhip. How 
often, ſays he, in the Times of our Fathers and Fore- 
fathers, hath this Affair been recommended to the Ma- 
giſtrates, to prohibit all foreign Worſhip ,, to drive 
the Prieſts and Sacrificers from the Cirque, the Fo. 
rum, and the City: To ſearch up and burn all Books 
of Prophecies ; and to aboliſh all Modes of ſacrificing, 
differing from the Roman Diſcipline? For theſe ſage 
and phe, Men, inſtructed in all kind of divine and 
buman Laws, rightly judged that nothing tended ſo 
much to the Overthrow of Religion, as when Men 
celebrated the Sacred 1 88 fe not after native but fe- 


reign N " 


8 av, x) 644 xabagy, x) &/vi F aNw & rab g y- 
ron a aug TWBTiz;, Y ra Oro, ON lobarxdz yiewes 
wo al KATA TA AT TIA, 2 o To's xabixeo ge 
Orat. cont. Nearam. 

n Quoties hoc patrum avorumque ætate negotium eſt magi- 
Rratibys datum, ut ſacra externa fieri vetarent ; ſacrifculos, va- 
teſque foro, circo, urbe prohiberent ; yaticinos libros conquire- 
rent, comburerentque; omnem diſciplinam ſacrificandi, preter- 
duam more Romano, abolerent ? Judicabant enim prudentiſſimi 
ra omnis divini humanique j juris, nihil æque d iſſolvendæ re- 

gionis eſſe, quam ubi non patrio, ſed externo ritu ſacrificaretur. 
Hip. lib. 39. 
But 
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But when I ſay, all regular policied States, 
without Exception, had an eſtabliſhed Religion, I 
mean no more than he would do, who, writing on 
the Original of Civil Society, ſhould, in order to 
perſuade Men of the Benefits it produces, affirm 
that all Nations had a Civil Policy. For, as this 
Writer could not be ſuppoſed to mean that every 
one conſtituted a free State, on the Principles of 
public Liberty (which yet was the only Society he 
was labouring to prove was founded on Truth, and 
productive of public Good) becauſe it is notorious, 
that the far greater Part of Civil Policies are con- 
ſtituted on different Principles, and for different 
Ends ; ſo neither would I be underſtood to mean, 
when I ſay all Nations concurred in making this 
Union, that they all exactly diſcriminated the Na- 
tures, and fairly adjuſted the Rights of both Socie- 
ties, on the Principles here laid down; though an 
Eſtabliſhment reſulting therefrom, be the only one 
I would be ſuppoſed to recommend. On the con- 
trary, I know this Union hath been generally made 
on miſtaken Principles; or, if not fo, hath degene- 
rated by Length of Time. And as it was ſuffici- 
ent for that Writer's Purpoſe, that thoſe Societies, 
good or bad, proved the Senſe all Men had of the 
Benefits reſulting from Civil Policy in general, 


though they were oft miſtaken in the Application; 
ſo it 1s for ours, that this univerſal Concurrence 


in the two Societies to unite, ſhews the Senſe of 
Mankind concerning the Utility of ſuch Union, 


And laſtly, as that Writer's Principles are not the 
{ſs true on account of the general Deviation from 


them in forming Civil Societies; ſo may not theſe 
plain ones of Alliance, here delivered; though ſo 
tew States have ſuffered themſelves to be directed 
by them in Practice, nor any Man, before, delivered 
them in Speculation. TS | 

| | Such 
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Such then is the Theory we have offered to the 
World; of which whoever would fee a full Ac. 
count, and the ſeveral Parts cleared from Ob- 
jections, may conſult the Treatiſe mentioned be. 
fore, intituled, The Alliance between Church and 
State; in which we pretend to have diſcovered a 
plain and fimple Truth, of the higheſt Concern- 
ment to Civil Society, long loſt and hid under 
the learned Obſcurity ariſing from the Colliſion 
of contrary falfe Principles: And the Reception 
it has met with from all Lovers of Truth, and 
of their Country, gives us no Reaſon to repent 
our Pains. 

Bur it 1s now Time to return to our principal Sub. 


ject. We have given a ſhort Account of the true 


Nature of the Alliance between Church and State; 
both to juſtify the Conduct of the ancient Lawgivers 
in eſtabliſhing Religion, and to ſhew the infinite 
Service of this Inſtitution to Civil Society. Another 
Advantage in this Account 1s the gaining an 
exacter Knowledge of the Nature of the Hi 
Religions in the Pagan World. For having the 
true Theory of an Eſtabliſhment, it ſerves as a ſtraight 
Rule, to difcover all the Obliquities to which it is 
applied. 

I ſhall therefore conſider the Cauſes, that, in 
the ancient World, facilitated the E/tabliſhment of 
Religion : And likewiſe thoſe which prevented this 
Eſtabliſhment from receiving its due Form; by which 
it will be ſeen, that they did a right Thing a very 
wrong Way. 

I. Ancient Pagan Religion, as we have faid, 
and ſhall ſhew, was the Worſhip of local tutelary 
Deities ; which, generally ſpeaking, were ſuppoſed 
to be the Authors of their civil Inſtitutes. The 
Conſequence of this was, that the State, as well as 
Particulars, was the Subject of Religion, So that 

| Poe ou i 
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it could not but be that this Religion would be- 
come national and eſtabliſped; that is, protected and 
encouraged by the Civil Power. For how could 
that Religion, which was paid to the national God, 
be other than xational? Or how could that, to 
which the State, as an artificial Man, was the Sub- 
je, and paid its Devotions, not be eſtabliſhed and 
protected by it? | 
Il. But then theſe very Things, which ſo much 

romoted and eſtabliſhed Religion, prevented the 
Paare receiving a due Form, or being made 
upon a juſt and equitable Footing. 1. By giving 
a wrong Idea of Civil Society. 2. By not giving a 
right Form to the Religious. | 

1. That the Ancients ſhould have a wrong Idea 
of Civil Society, and ſuppoſe it ordained for the 
Cognizance of Religious, as well as Civil Mat- 
ters, was nothing ſtrange ; while they believed in 
a local tutelary Deity, by whoſe Direction they 
were formed into Society; and believed that So- 
ciety as ſuch was the Subject of Religion. But we 
have ſhewn above, that the Civil Society's Offer 
of a voluntary Alliance with the Religious, upon 
Conditions, proceeded from its having no Power 
in itſelf to inforce the Influence of Religion to the 
Service of the State, which it wanted; and that 
this Incapacity proceeded from its not having any 
Juriſdiction in Religious Matters. The acting, 
then, as if it had, would prevent a voluntary 
Alliance. 5 

2. As to their Religion: If it conſtituted a pro- 
bu Society, it was yet of Courſe a Society depen- 
ent on the State; becauſe the State aſſumed the 
Cognizance of Religious Matters, It was therefore 
not Sovereign. And, by what has been ſaid above, 
ir appears that no voluntary Alliance can be * 
n . ' | : p þ | ut 
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but between two independent ſovereign Societies, 
But, in Reality, Pagan Religion did not conſtitute 
any Society at all. For it is to be obſerved, that 
the Unity of the Object of Faith, and Conformity 
to a Formulary of Dogmatic Theology, as the 
Terms of Communion, are the great Foundation 
and Bond of a Religious Society ® Now theſe 
Things were wanted in the ſeveral national Religions 
of Paganiſm : in which there was only a Conformity 
in public Ceremonies. The national Pagan Religion 
therefore did not properly compoſe a Society; nor 
do we find, throughout all the Writings of Anti- 
quity, that it was ever conſidered under that Idea; 
but only as Part of the State; and in that Conſide- 
ration had, indeed, its particular Societies and 
Companies, ſuch as the Colleges of Prieſts and 
Augurs. 

Theſe were ſuch Errors and Defects as prevented 
a good deal of the Utility, which reſults from 
Religious Eſtabliſhments, placed upon a legitimate 
Foundation. But yet Religious Eſtabliſhments they 
were; and notwithſtanding all their Imperfections, 
ferved for many great Purpoſes : Such as preſerving 
the Being of Religion : — beſtowing additional Venera- 
tion on the Perſon of the Magiſtrate, and on the Laws 
of the State : — giving the Magiſtrate the Right of 
applying the Civil Efficacy of Religion: — and giving 
Religion a coattive Power for the Reformation of 
Manners. And thus much for Eſtabliſhments. 


See The Alliance between Church and State, Book I. Sect. 5. 
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SECT. VI. 
F'* E faſt Inſtance we ſhall aſſign of the Magi- 
ſtrate's Care for the Support of Religion, ſhall 
be that univerſal Practice, in the ancient World, of 
Religious TOLERAT1ON 3 or the permitting the 
free Exerciſe of all Religions, different from the 
national and efabliſhed, For though the very Na- 
ture and Terms of an efabliſhed Religion implied 
the Magiſtrate's peculiar Favour and Protection; 
and though in Fact, they had for its Support, their 
Teſl- Laus, wherever there was Diverſity of Wor- 
ſhip; yet it was ancient Policy to allow a full and 
large Toleration. 
Two principal Cauſes induced the ancient Laws- 
vers to this ſage and reaſonable Conduct. 
I. They conſidered that Religion ſeldom or never 
makes @ real Impreſſion on the Minds of thoſe who 
are forced into a Profeſſion of it: And yet, that 


all the Service Religion can do to the State, is by 


working that real Impreſſion. They therefore con- 
cluded, that the Profeſſion of Religion ſhould be 
free. | | 
Hence may be ſeen the ſtrange Blindneſs of thoſe 
modern Politicians, who expect to benefit the State 
by forcing Men to outward Conformity; which 
only making Hypocrites and Atheiſts, deſtroys the 
ſole Means a Church hath of ſerving the State. But 
here, by a common Fate of Politicians, they fell 
from one Blunder to another. For having firſt, 
in a tyrannical Humour, or ſuperſtitious Fondneſs 
tor- their own Scheme of Worſhip, infringed upon 
religious Liberty ; and then beginning to find, that 
Diverſity of Sects was hurtful to the State, as it 
always will be, while the Rights of Religion are 
violated ; inſtead of repairing the Miſtake, and re- 
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ſtoring Religious Liberty, which would have ſtifled 
this pullulating Evil in the Seed, by affording it no 
farther Nouriſhment ; they took the other Courſe, 
and endeavoured by a thorough Diſcipline of Con- 
formity, violently to rend it away: And ſo together 
with it, they unrooted and deſtroyed all that Good 
to Society, which ſo naturally ſprings up from Re- 
ligion. 

l. This was the moſt legitimate Principle they 
went upon: But their other, which was the keep. 
ing up the Warmth and Vigour of religious Im- 
preſſions, by the Introduction and Toleration of 
new Religions and foreign Worſhip, was of more 
immediate Influence. For they conſidered ? that 
(as Tully obſerves in the Words of Pythagoras, 
the moſt celebrated of Pagan Legiſlators) then 
chiefly Piety and Virtue influence the Mind of Man, 
when he is buſied in the Offices of Religion 2. Now 
vulgar Paganiſm being not only falſe, but highly. 
abſurd, having its Foundation ſolely in the Fancy 
and the Paſſions, Variety of Worthips was neceſ- 
fary to hit every one's Taſte and Humour, The 
Genius of it making its Followers inconſtant, ca- 
pricious, and fond of Novelties z weary of long 
worn Ceremonies, and immoderately fond of new 
ones. And in Effect we ſee amongſt the ſame Peo- 
pic, notwithſtanding the univerſal Notion of tute- 

ry Deities, that, in zhis Age, one God or Mode 
of Worſhip, in that, another had the Vogue. And 


P Nor does this at all contradit the Roman Maxim as 
delivered by Peſbumius in Livy. [ See p. 280.] for that 
Maxim relates to public Religion, or the Religion of the State ; 
this NING to private Religion, or the Religion of Par- 
ticulars, |, | 

4 — Siquidem & illud bene dictum eſt 3 Pythagora, doctiſ- 
ſimo viro, tum maximè & pietatem & religionem verſari „ 


animis, cum rebus divinis operam daremus, De Les , ji. 
c. 11. | 7 


every 
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every new God, or new Ceremony, rekindled the 
languid Fire of Superſtition : Juſt as in the modern 
Church of Rome, every laſt Saint gains over the 
Devorees. 

For here it is to be obſerved, that in the Pa- 
gan World, a tolerated Religion did not imply 
Diſſenfion from the eftabliſhed, according to our 
modern Ideas of Toleration. Nor indeed could it 
(as we ſhall ſee preſently) from the general Na- 
ture and Genius of ancient Idolatry. Tolerated Re- 
ligions were there rather ſubſervient to the - 
bliſhed, or Supernumeraries of it, than in Oppoſi- 
tion to it. 

But then they were far from being on a Footing 
with the ęſtabliſbed, or partaking of us Privileges, 
as hath been in part ſeen already, and will pre- 
ſently appear more fully. 

But Men going into Antiquity under the Im- 
preſſion of modern Ideas, muſt needs form 
inaccurate Judgments of Things. So here, becauſe 
few tolerated Religions are to be met with in Pa- 
ganiſm, according to our Notion of Toleration, 
which is of a Religion in Oppoſition to the a- 
tional; and conſequently, no one is guarded againſt 
with that Vigilance that aurs are, but all uſed with 
more Indulgence than a Religion, diſavowing the 
eſtabliſbed, could pretend to; therefore a falſe 
Opinion hath commonly prevailed, that, in the 
Pagan World, all kinds of Religion were upon an 
equal Footing, with regard to the State, Hence we 
hear our Adverſaries perpetually applauding * wiſe 
Antiquity, for the full and free Liberty in Matters 
of Religion, ſo agreeable to the Principles of 
Truth and public Utility: And arraigning the 
UNSOCIABLE HumMouR (as they call it) of CRI“ 


See the Charaderiflice, paſſim. 
STIANITY 
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STIANITY for the contrary Practice; which, 
therefore, they would inſinuate to be built on con- 
trary Principles. 

On this Account, it will not be improper to con- 
fider, a little, the Genius of Paganiſm, as it is op- 
poſed to what we call true Religion. Which will 
ſhew us how eaſily the Civil Magiſtrate brought 
about that Toleration, which he had ſo great Rea- 
ſons of State to promote : And at the ſame Time, 
teach theſe Objectors to know, that the good Ef- 
fect of this general Tolerance, as far as the Genius 
of Religion was concerned in its Promotion, was 
owing to the egregious Falſhood and Abſurdity 
of Paganiſm : And that, on the other Hand, the 
evil Effects of Intolerance, under the Chri#ian Re- 
ligion, proceeded from its Truth and Perfection; 
not the natural Conſequence, as theſe Men would 

inſinuate, of a fa//e Principle, but the 'Abuſe of a 
true one. 25550 

Ancient Paganiſm was an Aggregate of ſeveral 
diſtin& Religions, derived from ſo many pretended 
Revelations. Theſe, as they were not laid on the 
Foundation, ſo neither were they raiſed on the De- 
ſtruction of one another. The abounding in Re- 
velations, proceeded, in part, from the great Num- 
ber of Gods which Men had invented. The Re- 
welations were not built on one another; becaule, 
having given- to their Gods, as local tutelary Dei- 
ties, contrary Natures and Diſpoſitions, and di- 


See Book IV. — Nay, ſo fond were they of this Notion, 
that they degraded even Jupiter himſelf, their Father of Goa: 
and Men, into one of theſe local tutelary Deities, as appears 
by his ſeveral Appellations of Jupiter Ammon, Olympicus, Ca- 
pitolinus, Ic. Dr. 3--—- ſeems not to have apprehended this 
Matter: For in the laſt Edition of his Remarks on that foolifl: 
Book, called 4 Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, he thus reproves the 
Tranſlator of Lucan for calling Jupiter Ammon, this greateſ# 


ſtint 
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ſtint and ſeparate Intereſts, each God ſet up up- 
on his own Bottom, and held little in common 


of the Gods, this mighty Chief: —— © A Roman would never 
« have ſaid that 7 uppiter Ammon was as great as T uppiter Ca- 
« zitolinus ; though the Tranſlator took it for granted that all 
« [uppiters muſt needs be the ſame. But a known Paſſage in 
e Fuetonius may correct his Notion of the Heathen Theology. 
„ Auguſtus had built a Temple to 7 uppiter Jonans, within 
« the Area of the Capitol: whereupon he had a Dream, that 
* Capitolinus F uppiter complained his Worſhippers were drawn 
« away : Auguſtus, in his Dream, anſwered, that he had de- 
« dicated Tonans there, only as the other's Porter; and accord- 
* ingly, when he waked, he hung (as a Porter's Badge) that 
« Temple round with Bells. — Now if Capitolinus would not 
„bear the very Thunderer by him, but in Quality of his 
porter; much leſs would he have ſuffered poor beggarly Am- 
nn (for all he was his Name-ſake) to be ſtyled the mighty 
« Chief.” [p. 281.] The great Critic here ſuppoſes, that 
in the Heathen Theology all jupiters avere not the ſame, i. e. 
according to the popular Notion ; that being the Queſtion, not 
the Notions of the Philoſophers, in their Explanations of the 
ancient Mythology. Theſe latter, indeed, reckon up ſeveral 
different Fupiters: But, in the popular Belief, Jupiter was but 
one, the Father of Gods and Men. For the Caſe ſtood thus: 
The ancient People, ſometimes, in Exceſs of Flattery, called 
their good Kings and Benefactors by the Name of Jupiter; 
(as the People of Lyſtra called Pau/, ſaying, the Gods are come 
daun to us in the Likeneſs of Men) and atterwards worſhip 

them as Jupiter; which was one principal Reaſon of Jupiter's 
being a tutelary Deity. Now the Philoſophers, ſearching into 
the Original of the Pagan Theology, found that, in ſeveral 
Places, their Kings had given Occaſion to the Worſhip of Ju- 
piter, whom, as a tutelary Deity, being worſhipped in each 


Place by diſtinguiſhing and peculiar Rites, they regarded, as 


ſeveral and different Tupiters; conſidering them as the Kings, 
in whoſe Honour thele Rites were performed. Hence Varro in 
Tertullian reckons up no leſs than three hundred Fapiters. On 
the contrary, the People all the World over conſidered Ju- 
2 as one, the Father of Gods and Men: All their particular 
| Pyr who gave Occaſion to his Warſhip, being ſwallowed 
up in him, | 
What then ſhall we ſay to the Story from Suetonius, which 
is brought to prove that, according to the popular Theology, 
all Jupiters avere not the ſame ? But ſurely the Romans regarded 
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with the reſt ©, — They were not built on the De. 
firuftion of one another; becauſe, as has been ob- 
ſerved, the ſeveral Religions of Paganiſm did not 
conſiſt in Matters of Belief, and a dogmatic Theo. 
logy, in which, where there is a Contrariety, Re. 


the Capitoline Fupiter, and the Wunderer as the ſame: If it 
be aſked, Why then had they different Names? Suetonius will 
Inform us: who relates that Auguſtus conſecrated this Temple 
to Jupiter Tonans, on his being preſerved from a dreadful Flah 
of Lightning, in his Cantabrian Expedition. And ſo Minu- 
ciu Flix underſtood the Matter, where he thus addreſſes the 
Pagan Idolators : — ©* Quid, formæ ipſæ & habitus, nonne ar- 
«© guunt ludibria & dedecora Deorum veſtrorum ? Yulcanus clau- 
dus Deus & debilis: Apollo tot ætatibus levis: — Quid ipſe 
% JuPITER veſter? modo imberbis ſtatuitur, modo barbatus lo- 
* catur: & cum Hammon piciTuR, habet cornua; & cum 
% CAPITOLINUS tunc gerit fulmina,” — Cap. 21. And Eu- 
ſebius, who was perfectly well acquainted with the Pagan Theo- 
logy, ſays expreſly, that Ammon was one of the Surnames of 
upiter — Ir 5 Al FT D Two AMMQNA weacalogdloppo, 
Prep. Evang. l. iii. c. 3. However, this we muſt allow, Ca- 
pitolinus and Tonans appear to Auguſtus in a Dream, as two dit- 
ferent Perſons, and are ſo conſidered by him when awake. The 
true and (eaſy Solution of the Difficulty is this: The Pagans 
worſhipped their Gods under a material vifible Shape. And 
their Statues, when conſecrated, were ſuppoſed to be informed 
by an Intelligence, which the God, to whoſe Worſhip they 
were erected, ſent into them as his Vicegerent. See Medes 
Works, B. III. C. 5. This general Notion furniſhed Lucian 
with a very pleaſant Incident in his Jupiter Tragicus, who 
calling a grand Synod of the Gods, is made to . all 
thoſe of Gold, Silver, Ivory, Stone, and Copper. Now, in 
Augufius's Dream, it was the Intelligence, or Vicegerent in the 
Statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, that complained of his new Bro- 
ther, in that of Tonans, as getting all the Cuſtom from him. 
This being the whole of the Myſtery, Fupiter's Identity re- 
mains unſhaken. 

t Denique & antequam commerciis orbis pateret, & antequam 
gentes ritus ſuos moreſque miſcerent, unaquæque natio condito- 
rem ſuum, aut ducem inclytum, aut reginam pudicam ſexu ſuo 
fortiorem, aut alicujus muneris vel artis repertorem venerabatur, 
ut civem bonæ memoriæ. Sic & defunctis præmium, & futu- 
ris dabatur exemplum. Minuc. Fel. c. 20. Hence may be 


ligions 
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ligions deſtroy one another; but in Matters f 


Practice, in Rites and Ceremonies ; and in theſe, 
a Contrariety did no Harm. For having given 
their Gods contrary Natures and Intereſts, where 
was the Wonder of a Diſcordancy in their Com- 
mands; and one's thinking this no Mark of an- 
other's falſe Pretenſions ? | 

Theſe were horrible Defects in the very Eſſence 
of their Theology : And yet from theſe would 
| neceſſarily ariſe an univerſal Toleration : For admit- 
ting each others Pretenſions, there muſt needs be 
a perfect Harmony and InTEeR community ” 
amongſt themz there being no Room for any 
other Diſputes, but whoſe God was moſt powerful; 
except where, by Accident, it became a Diſpute 
between two States inhabiting the ſame Country, 


ſeen the Falſhood, both in Fact and Reaſon, of the Foundation 
Principle of the Author of The Grounds and Reaſons of the Chri- 
tian Religion; That it avas a common and neceſſary Method 
* for new Rewelations to be built and grounded on precedent Re- 
** velations.” Chap. iv. p. 20—26. See this Poſition con- 
_ _ at large in the Second Vol. of Div. Leg. Book VI. 

Julian makes this the diſtinguiſhing Character of the Pa- 
gin Religion. For, writing to the People of Alexandria, and 
upbraiding them for having forſaken the Religion of their Coun- 
ty, in order to aggravate the Charge, he inſinuates them guilty 
of Ingratitude, as having forgot thoſe happy Times when 40 
Egypt worſhipped the Gods in common, — x) 0% eioicxelar fun 

TAN tags uud Hivng U H,, Nylxc n xh, 2 9 996 Oe 
Kine Th Tdon, won J anihewoue A, τνν , And, in his 
book againſt the Chriſtian Religion, he ſays, there were but 
wo Commands in the Decalogue, that were peculiar to the 
Jews, and which the Pagans would not own to be reaſonable, 
mmely, the Obſervation of the Sabbath, and the having 10 
ther Gods but the Creator of all T, hings. Moro 40, . 651 (ſays 

e eg T Ge tw F, & Wegrxwnrus Orig ET£8085, 9 F, un- 
nl F (asd, 2 n To; a Mag ole U pemwar Je- calonaes, 
4þ. S. Cyril. cont. Julian. I. v. The firſt Cauſe of all Things 
ve ſee was acknowledged by the Pagans : what ſtuck with them 
las the not worſhipping other Gods in common. 
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who was truly the /utelar Deity of the Place. As 
once we are told happened to two Egyptian Cities, 
which broke out into a religious War : 


Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
dOdit uterque locus, cum soLos CREDIT HABEN DOs 
Eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit . 


But from this Inſtance a certain noble Author 
would perſuade us *, that Intolerance was of the 
very Nature and Genius of the Egyptian Theo- 
logy, from whence all Paganiſm aroſe. The 
common Heathen Religion (ſays he) was ſup- 
* ported chiefly from that ſort of Enthuſiaſm, 
which is raiſed from the external Objects of 
Grandeur, Majeſty, and what we call Auguſt, 
„On the other Hand, the Egyptian OR SYRIAN 
Religions, which lay moſt in Myſtery and con- 
« cealed Rites, having leſs Dependence on the Ma- 
* giſtrate, and leſs of that Decorum of Art, Po- 
« liteneſs, and Magnificence, ran into a more 
* puſillanimous, frivolous, and mean kind of 
« Superſtition : The Obſervance of Days, the 
* Forbearance of Meats, and the Contention about 
* Traditions, Sentority of Laws, and Priority of 
* Godſhips, 
| “ Summus utrimque 
Inde furor vulgo, &c. | 


Well might he ſay, he ſuſpected that it would be 
urged againſt him, that he talked at random and 
without Book * The very contrary of every Thing 
he here ſays, being the Truth. But his ſuppoſing 
the Egyptian and Syrian Religions had leſs Depen- 
dence on the Magiſtrate than the Roman, and that 
the Egyptian and Syrian, as he is pleaſed to call 
che Jewiſb, were the fame, or of a like Genius, “s 


Juvenal, Sat. 15, * Chara&eriſtics, vol. iii. Miſcel. 2 
J Vol. iii, p.41, *P, 82. R 4 
7 8 » ® * * 4 1 | = 


ſuch an Inſtance of his Knowledge and Sincerity, 
as is not eaſily to be equalled, But becauſe he 
makes ſuch a Buſtle with this poor Affair from 
Juvenal, and would inſinuate it to be the Origi- 
nal of Intolerance to the Fewifh and Chriſtian 
World, and owing to the Spirit and Genius of 
the Egyptian Theology; I will now give the Rea- 
der the true Original of this intolerant Humour in 
ſome few Egyptian Citiesz and ſhew this Writer's 
Admirers that their Maſter was quite miſtaken, 
and in the dark, concerning the whole Matter. 
The Inſtance ſtands almoſt ſingle in Antiquity, 
This would incline one to think that it aroſe from 
no common Principle: And if we enquire into 
the Nature of the Egyptian Theology, it will ap- 
ar impoſſible to be hat. For the Notion of 
ben and tutelary Deities, which muſt needs pre- 
vent all Intolerance, was originally and peculiarly 
Egyptian, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, It will be 
then aſked how this Miſchief happened ? I believe 


a Paſſage in Diodorus Siculus, as quoted by Eu- 


ſebius, will let us into the whole Myſtery ; which 
was this: A certain King of Egypt finding ſome 
Cities in his Dominions apt to cabal together, 
and conſpire againſt him, contrived to introduce 
the Worſhip of one certain Animal into each; dif- 
ferent from and excluſive of every of the oh tt: So 
that while each reverenced his own, and deſpiſed 
the other's, they would be ſo indiſpoſed to one 
another, as never more to unite in a common De- 
ſign againſt him. We ſee then that the Diſputes 
between the Ombites and Tentyrites in Juvenal, 
were little more a religious War, on the Principles 
of Intolerance, than a drunken Squabble between 
two trading Companies in the Church of Rome 
about their patron Saints. But the Paſſage is too 
remarkable to be omitted. Diodorus, when he had 

U 3 delivered 
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delivered what fabulous Hiſtory records of the 
Original of Brute-worſhip, ſubjoins what he ſup. 
poſed the true Political one, in theſe Words: By 
ſome give another Original of the Worſhip of Brute 
Animals: For the ſeveral Cities being formerly prone 
to Rebellion, and to enter into Conſpiracies again 
monarchical Government, one of their Kings contrived 


to introduce into each City the Worſhip of a different 


Animal: So that while every one reverenced that 


which itſelf held ſacred, and deſpiſed what another 
had conſecrated; they could hardly ever be brought to 


join cordially together in one common Deſign, to the 
Diſturbance of the Government *, 


* Airizg 5 x &MAxg pe wes © F anywy Cuur Tins” © 
Nee T3 Wuruor a{iramps & Brom, x) ovuPegravI@” Hi; m 
nxtth BacihduzaX, imwonou Twe AlgFforgp othacouale autor; f 
Wwv xen, ares txcrwy T0 wðzu arg Tyhu pope c- 
th wv * Y 5 doe Toi d Ng ct pig xa]z0 ogrevlur, n 
dh Yu eg of xar* AiyunG, Euſeb. Prep. Evang. 
p. 32. Rob. Steph. Ed. Plutarch gives us an Account of an- 
other of theſe Squabbles (if indeed not the ſame with that of 


Juvenalts) which happened much about the ſame Time, be- 
tween the Oxyrynchitæ and the Cynopolitæ; and confirms what 


we have here ſaid of the Original of this mutual Hatred: which, 
after all, was rather for a ſuppoſed Impiety committed againſt 
each other's Gods, than for one's worſhipping what the other 
did not approve of. — ANN 3 Tavis TH Jeay Twa * wall 
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But to return: Such then was the Root and 
Foundation of this SociaBiLITY of Religions in 
the ancient World, ſo much envied by modern 
Infidelity. The Effect of their Abſurdities, as Re- 
ligions; and of their Imperfections, as Societies. 
And yet had univerſal Cuſtom made this Principle 
of general Intercommunity and Acknowledgment 
of one another's Pretenſions ſo eſſential to Paga- 
niſm, that, when their Philoſophers and Men of 
Learning, on the ſpreading of Chriſtianity, were 
become aſhamed of the Groſſneſs of Polytheiſm, 
and had ſo refined it by allegorical Interpretations 
of their Mythology, as to make the ſeveral Pagan 
Deities but the various Attributes of the one only 
true God; yet ſtill they adhered to their darling 
Principle of Intercommunity (for Paganiſm ſtill con- 
tinued to be without a dogmatic Theology, or For- 
mulary of Faith) and contended that this Diverſity 
was Harmony, a muſical Diſcord well pleaſing to 
the God of Heaven and Earth. It is very right 
for us (ſays Symmachus®) to ſuppoſe that it is one 
and the fame Being which all Mankind adores. 
« We behold the ſame Stars; we live under the 
Influence of one common Heaven; we are incom- 
<* paſſed by the ſame Univerſe. What matters it, 
* what Device each Man uſes in his Search after 
« Truth? Ons Road is plainly too narrow to lead 
© us into the Initiation of ſo grand a Myſtery.” 
The great Lord and Governor of the Univerſe (lays 
Themiſtius ) ſeems to be delighted with theſe Diverſities 
of Religions. It is bis Vill that the Syrians worſhip 
bim one Way, the Greeks another, and the Egypti- 


b quum eft, quicquid omnes colunt unum putari ; eadem 
ſpetamus aftra ; commune cœlum eſt; idem nos mundus in- 
volvit: Duid intereſt qua quifque prudentiã verum requirat ? 
the * non poteſt perweniri ad tam grande ſecretum. Lib. x. 

p. 61. | 
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ans yet another l. The Reader ſees that the Foun- 
dation of this Way of thinking, was the old No- 
tion of local tutelary Deities, But, what is remar- 
kable, it continues even to this Day, to be the ef- 
ſential Principle of Paganiſm. Bernier tells us, 
that the Gentiles of Hindouſtan defended their Re- 
ligion againſt him, in this Manner: © They gave 
* me (lays he) this very pleafant Anſwer; that 
they did not at all pretend that their Law was 
e univerſal — that they did not in the leaſt pretend 
that ours was falſe: It might, for what they 
„knew, be a good Law for us, and that Gop 
< MAY HAVE MADE MANY DIFFERENT RO Abs 
© TO LEAD To HEAVEN; but they would by no 
„Means hear that ours was general for the whole 
„ World, and heirs, mere Fable and Inventione.“ 


. Bernier indeed ſpeaks of this as a peculiar Whimly 


4 Tawty vote yarvaX TH WON & T F warrdg "Agxryirhu* 
FLO Tus theAes Senor u ev, aNNws EAN, Hannu; Ae, 
Orat. x11. 

© IIs me donnoient cette reſponſe aſſez plaiſante ; qu'ils ne 
pretendoient pas que leur Loi füt univerſelle — qu'ils ne preten- 
doient point que la notre fat fauſſe; qu'il ſe pouvoit faire qu'elle 
fat bonne pour nous, & que Dieu PouUvolT AVOIR FAIT 
PLUSIEURS CHEMINS DIFFERENS POUR ALLER AU CIEL; 
mais ils ne veulent pas entendre que la notre tant generale pour 
toute la terre, la leur ne peut Ctre que fable & que pure inven- 
tion. Voyages de Fr. Bernier, tom. ii. p. 138. Friar William 
de Rubruquis, a French Minorite, who travelled into Tartary in 
the Year 1253. tells us, c. 43. that Mangu Chan, Emperor of 
Tartary, talking to him of Religion, ſaid, That as God hath given 
unto the Hand divers Fingers, jo he hath given many Ways to Men 
to come unto him; he hath given the Scriptures unto you; but be 
| bath given unto us Soothſayers, and abe do that which they bid 
us, and we live in Peace. The Jeſuit Tachard tells us, that the 
King of Siam made much the ſame Anſwer to the French Em- 
baſſador, who moved him, in his Maſter's Name, to embrace 
the Chriſtian Religion — Je m'etonne que le roy de France 
mon bon ami %intereſle fi fort dans une affaire qui regarde Dieu, 
ou il ſemble que Dien meme ne prenne aucun intereſt, & 
qu'il a cnticrement laific a n6tre diſcretion, Car ce vray Dieu, 


that 
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that had entered the Head of his Brachman. But 
had he been as converſant in Hiſtory and Antiquity, 
as he was in modern Philoſophy, he would have 
known that this was a Principle that accompanied 
Paganiſm through every Age of it. 
Let us now ſee the Nature and Genius of thoſe 
Religions which were built, as we ſay, on true Re- 
velation. The firſt is the Jewisn; in which was 
taught the Belief of one God, the Maker and Go- 
vernor of all Things, in contradiſtinction to all the 
falſe Gods of Paganiſm: Which neceſſarily intro- 
duced a dogmatic Theology. So that the Follow- 
ers of this Religion, if they believed it true, in 
the Senſe it was delivered to them, muſt needs be- 
licve all others falſe. But it being inſtituted only 
for the Jewiſh People, they had, directly, no far- 
ther to do with that Falſehood, than to guard 


qui a cree la ciel & la terre & toutes les creatures qu'on y voit 
& qui leur a donnẽ des natures & des inclinations ſi differentes, 
ne pouvoit- il pas, sil efit voulu, en donnant aux hommes des 
corps & des ames ſemblables, leur inſpirer les memes ſentimens 
pour la Religion qu'il faloit ſuivre, & pour le culte qui luy 
£toit le plus agreable, & faire naitre toutes les nations dans une 
meme loy ? Cet ordre parmi les hommes & cette unite de Re- 
ligion dependant abſolument de la Providence divine, qui pou- 
voit auſſi aiſement l'introduire dans le monde que la diverſitẽ 
des ſectes qui s' ſont etabl ies de tout tems; ne doit-on pas croire 
que le vray Dieu prend autant de plaiſir a eſtre honore par des 
cultes & des ceremonies differentes, qu'a eſtre glorifiè par une 
prodigieuſe quantite de creatures qui le loüent chacune a ſa 
maniere? Cette beauté & cette variete que nous admirons 
dans Fordre naturel, ſeroient elles moins admirables dans Tor- 
dre ſurnaturel, ou moins dignes de la ſageſſe de Dieu? Yoy- 
age de Siam, l. v. p. 231, 232. Amit. Ed. 1688. The 
Abbe de Choiſi, a Coadjutor in this Embaſly, tells us, that the 
People were in the ſame way of thinking with their King. — 
Juſques ici ils [les Miſſionnaires] n'ont pas fait grand choſe dans 
le royaume de Siam. Les Siamois ſont des eſprits doux, qui 
vaiment pas à diſputer, & qui croyent la plipart de toutes les 
Religions ſont bonnes. Journal du Foyage de Siam, p. 200. 
Ed. Amit. 1688, 
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themſelves from its Infection, by holding no Fel. 


lowſhip or Communion with them. 

Yet fo ſtrong was this univerſal Prejudice of N. 
tercommunity, that all the Proviſions of the Law 
could not keep theſe People from running into the 
Error. For their frequent Defection into Idolatry, 
till after the Babyloniſb Captivity, was no other than 
the joining foreign Worſhip to that of the God of 
Lrael. 

After this Religion, comes the CR IST IAN, which 
taught the Belief of the ſame one God, the ſupreme 
Cauſe of all Things: And being a Revelation, like 
the other, from Heaven, muſt needs be built upon 
that other; or on the Suppoſition of its Truth. 
And as this latter was not deſigned for one People, 
but given to all Mankind, for that Reaſon, but more 


_ eſpecially for others, which will be fully conſidered 


in their Place, it had a more complete Syſtem of 
dogmatic Theology. The Conſequence of which 
was, that its Followers muſt not only think all 
Paganiſm falſe, and Fudaiſm aboliſhed, and fo 
refuſe all Fellowſhip and Communion with them ; 
but muſt endeavour to propagate it throughout 
the World, on the Deſtruction of all the reſt. And 
their dogmatic Theology teaching them that Truth 
was the End of Religion, which End the Pagans, 
who had only public Rites and Ceremonies, thought 
to be public Utility? ; it was no Wonder their Aver- 
fion to Falſhood ſhould be vaſtly increaſed. And 
fo far all was right. But this Averſion, cheriſhed 
by Piety, gave Birth to a blind, ungovernable 
Zeal ; which, when Arguments failed of making 
their due Impreſſion, hurried them on to all the 
unlawful Licence of Force and Compulfion, Hence 


f For this the Reader may ſee Dion. Halicarnaſſeus's Diſcourſe 
of the Religion which Romulus introduced into his Republic; 
and for the Reaſon, ſee Book III. and IV. 8 
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the Evils of Perſecution, and the Reverſement of 
the Laws of Humanity, in a fond Paſſion for pro- 
pagating the Law of God. 

This is a true Repreſentation of the State of 
Things, both in the Pagan, and in the believing 
World. To give it the utmoſt Evidence, we will 
next conſider the Reception true Religion met with 
amongſt Idolaters. 

The Pagan World having early imbibed this in- 
veterate Prejudice concerning Intercommunity of 
Religions, when the Fewh appeared, Men were 
but too much accuſtomed to new Revelations, not 
to acknowledge its ſuperior Pretences. Accord- 
ingly we find by the whole Hiſtory of that People, 
that it was eſteemed a true One by all its Neighbours. 
And therefore they proceeded in their uſual Way, 
to joint it, on Occaſion with their own: As did 
thoſe, whom the King of Aria ſent into the Cities 
of /rael in the Place of the ten Tribes. Thus, in the 
lame Time and Country (ſo great was the Influence 
of this Principle of Intercommunity) the Fews of 
Jeruſalem added the Pagan Idolatries to their own 
Religion; and the Pagans of Samaria added the 
Jewiſh Religion to their own Idolatries. 

But when theſe People of God, in neceſſary Con- 
ſequence of their having a dogmatic Theol 
more carefully inculcated to them after their Return 
trom the Captivity, perſiſted in pretending not 
only that their Religion was true, but the only 
true One; then it was, that 4 began to be 
treated by their Neighbours, and afterwards by the 
Greeks and Romans, with the utmoſt Hatred and 
Contempt for this their Inhumanity and Unſociableneſs, 
To this Cauſe alone we are to attribute all that Ran- 
cour and Spleen that appears in the Hiſtories of 
theſe latter concerning them. Celſus fairly reveals 
what lay at Bottom, and ſpeaks out for them all : 
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Tf the Jews on theſe Accounts adhere to their own 
Law, it is not for that they are blameable : I rather 
blame thoſe who for ſake their own Country Religion to 
embrace the Jewiſh. But if theſe People give them- 
ſelves Airs of ſublimer Wiſdom than the reft of the 
World, and on that Score refuſe all Communion with 
it, as not equally pure; — I muſt tell them that it is 
not to be believed that they are more dear, or agreeable 
10 God, than other Nations s. Hence amongſt the 
Pagans the Jews came to be diſtinguiſhed from al! 
other People by the Name of 6ExNnus HOMINUM 1N- 


visuM DEIs h, and with good Reaſon i. 


This was the Reception the Fews met with in 
the Pagan World : But not pretending to obtrude 
their Religion on the reſt of Mankind, as being 
given ſolely to themſelves, they yet eſcaped Perſe- 
cution, properly ſo called. 


When Chriſt:anity aroſe, though on the Founda- 
tion of 7udaiſm, it was at firſt received with great 
Complacency by the Pagan World, For they 
were ſuch utter Strangers to the Idea of one Reli 
gion's being built, or dependent on another, that 
it was a long while before they knew this Con- 
nexion between them. Even Celſus himſelf, with 
all his Sufficiency, ſaw ſo little how this Matter 
ſtood, that he was not ſatisfied whether the Jews 
and Chriſtians worſhipped the ſame God; was 
ſometimes inclined to think they did not. This 
Ignorance, which the Propagators of our Religion 


B Fi N x7, Evra e Nν⅜ Ielain T iS 16, & ef- 
I ar Che 5 waror F x TR ofiriog, A vd la- 
Jain ar g 02pp w* & d“ dg ri Copwrregy Hitt; juli re, 
*% A xowuviay che üg los xalagar NC ion lan g fu 
#9" Hgoxuypeiv df mh dee N pieyiet A οοφνe¹Z. I aur 
#&T& ex. Orig. cont, Celſum, l. v. p. 259. 

b Tacit. Hiſt. I. 5. See Note (®) p. 304. 


were 
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were not too forward in enlightening k, for fear of 
hindering the Progreſs of the Goſpel, prevented 
the Prejudice they had to Judaiſin, from indiſ- 
poſing them to Chriſtianity. So that the Goſpel 
was favourably heard; and the ſuperior Evidence, 
with which it was accompanied, diſpoſed Men, 
habituated to pretended Revelations, eagerly to re- 
ceive it. Accordingly we find one Roman Em- 
peror introducing it amongſt his Cloſet Religions; 
and another propoſing to the Senate, to give it a 
more public Entertainment l. But when it was 


* To this old Pagan Blindneſs, ſome Moderns, who would 
be thought Chriſtians, but tired with what they call the dead 
Weight of Fudai/m, ſeem to have ſucceeded. Theſe Men pre- 
tend, that what is ſaid in Scripture of the Dependency and 
Foundation of Chri/tianity on Fudaiſm, is ſaid by way of Ac- 
commodation to the Prejudices of the Fews; but that when the 
Preachers of the Goſpel applied themſelves to the Gentiles, 
they preached up Jeſus ſimply, as a divine Meſſenger from 
Gop, pretermitting the Few; Characters of him. Now, 
though nothing can be more falſe, or, for any who ever read 
the Epiſtles of St. Paul, more extravagant; yet the manner of 
their introducing themſelves to the Gentiles, furniſhed that little 
Shadow of Pretence for ſo ſaying: The Reaſon of which wiſe 
Conduct we have given above. But when the Gentiles had em- 
braced Baptiſm, then all Care was taken, as we may ſee by 
St. Paul's Epiſtles, to let them into the true Nature of Chri- 
_ fiianity, by inſtructing them in its Dependency on Fudai/m : 
But more of this hereafter. 

| The not attending to the Genius of ancient Paganiſm, hath 
betrayed ſome of the Leſt modern Critics into an iniquitous Judg- 
ment on the firſt ancient Apologiſts; who, they pretend, have 
unſkilfully managed, in employing all their Pains to evince 
what was ſo eaſy to be done, namely, the Falſhood of Paga- 
niſm, rather than in proving the Truth of their own Religion. 
For, ſay theſe Critics, was Paganiſm proved falſe, it did not fol- 
low that Chriſtianity was true; but was the Chri/tian Religion 
proven true, it was Demonſtration that the Pagan was falſe. 

ut now we ſee the Apologiſts ated with much good Senſe and 
Judgment: For the Matter was juſt otherwiſe. The Truth of 
Chriſtianity was acknowledged by the Pagans: They only wan- 
ted the Chriſtians, in their turn, to acknowledge theirs to be true 


found 
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found to carry its Pretenſion higher, and to claim, 
as the Jewiſh did, the Title of the only true one, 
then it incurred all that Hatred and Contempt, un- 
der which the Jewiſb had 1o long laboured. But 
when it went ſtill farther, and pretended a Necef. 
fity for all Mankind to forſake their Country Reli- 
gions, and embrace it; this ſo ſhocked ® the Pa. 
gans, that it ſoon brought upon itſelf the bloodieſt 
Storms of Perſecution. This was truly the Begin- 
ning of Perſecution for Religion; (though not the 
Original of the intolerant Principle, as we ſhall ſee 
before we come to the End of this Section) a Perſe- 


cution not committed, but undergone, by the 
Chriſtian Church. 


| likewiſe. As this could not be done, there was a Neceſſity to 
give the Reaſons of their Refuſal. And this gave birth to fo 
many Confutations of idolatrous Worſhip. It is true, when 
their Adverſaries found them perſiſt in their anciable Pretences, 
they returned the Treatment in kind; and accuſed Chri/tianity, 
in its turn, of Falſhood : But this was not till afterwards, and 
then faintly, and only by way of acquit. 

m 'The Reader will not be diſpleaſed to hear a very curious 
Story, told in the Life of St. An/charius, which tends much to 
illuſtrate what we ſay concerning the Genius of Paganiſm, and 
the Reaſon of its Averſion to Chri/tianity. This Saint travelling 
among the People of the North fell into the following Adven- 
ture — ©* Pervenit ad Byrcam, ubi invenit Regem & multitudi- 
nem populi nimio errore confuſam. Inſtigante enim Diabolo, 
* contigit, eo ipſo tempore, ut quidam illo adveniens diceret, 
« ſe in conventu Deorum, gui ipſam terram poſſidere credebantur 
adfuiſſe, & ab us miſſum, ut hæc Regi & Populis nuntiaret : 
Vos, inquiunt, nos vobis propitios diu habuiſtis, & terram in- 
«* colatus veſtri cum multa 1 rave noſtro adjutorio in pace & 
«+ proſperitate longo tempore tenuiſtis. Vos quoque nobis ſacri- 
« ficia & vota debita perſolviſtis. At nunc & facrificia ſolita 
« ſubtrahitis, & wota ſpontanea ſegnius offertis, &, quod magis 
4 nobis diſplicet, alienum Deum ſuper vos introducitis. Si ita- 
« que nos vobis propitios habere vultis, ſacrificia omiſſa augete, 
« & vota majora perſolvite. Alterius quoque Dei culturam, 

contraria nobis docetur, ne apud vos recipiatis, & ejus 
fervitio ne intendatis. Porro fi etiam plures Deos habere defi- 
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Thus we ſee how it happened, that ſuch good 
Emperors as Trajan, and M. Antonine, come to be 
found in the firſt Rank of Perſecutors. A Diffi- 
culty that hath very much embaraſſed the Enqui- 
rers into Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity; and given a 
Handle to the Deiſts, who _— every Thing 
they touch, of pretending to ſuſpect that there muſt 
be ſomething very much amiſs in primitive Chriſti- 
anity, while ſuch good Magiſtrates could become 
its Perſecutors. But now the Reaſon ſtands mani- 
feſt : the Chriſtian Pretences overthrowing a funda- 
mental Principle of Paganiſm, which they thought 
founded in Nature; namely, the friendly Intercom- 
munity of Worſhip. And thus we get to the true 
Senſe of that famous Paſſage of Pliny the Younger : 
« For I did not in the leaſt heſitate, but that what- 
« ever ſhould appear, on Confeſſion, to be their 
« Faith, yet that their Forwardneſs and inflexible 
« Ohſtinacy would certainly deſerve Puniſhment 2,” 
For what was this inflexible Obſtinacy ? It could not 
be in profeſſing a new Religion: That was a Thing 
common enough. It was the refuſing all Com- 


* deratis, & wobis non ſufficimus, Ericum quondam Regem veſtirum 
% 205 unanimes in Collegium noſtrum adſciſcimus, ut fit unus de 
* aumero Deorum.” Mabillon Act. SS. Ord. S. Bened. Sæc. IV. 
p. 2. And how little theſe Pagans doubted of Chriftianity's be- 
ing a real Revelation from a God, we may fee in another Place 

the ſame Life, where one of their piratical Kings propoſes, 
according to their Cuſtom, to enquire by Divination what Place 
they ſhould next invade : — ** Interim Rex præfatus cum Danis 
* agere ccepit, ut ſorte perquirerent, utrum voluntate deorum 
locus ipſe ab eis devaſtandus eſſet. Multi, inquit, ibi ſunt 
* dit potentes & magni, ibi etiam olim ecclefia conſtructa eſt, 
* & cultura Chriſti a multis Chriſtianis ibi excolitur, qui for- 


tiſſimus eſt Deorum, & poteſt ſperantibus in ſe quomodo vult 


* auxiliari — Quzfitum eſt igitur ſortibus,” &c. Cap. 16. 

* Neque enim dubitabam, gua/ecunque efſet quod faterentur, 
certe, pervicaciam & inflexibilem ob/tinationem debere puniri, 
Lib. x. Ep. 97. 
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munion with Paganiſm; refuſing to throw a grain 
of Incenſe on their Altars. For we muſt not think, 
as is commonly imagined, that this was enforced 
by the Magiſtrate to make them renounce their 
Religion; but only to give a Test of the Hoſpi. 
tality and Sociableneſs of it. It was indeed, and 
rightly, underſtood by the Chriſtians to be a re- 
nouncing their Religion; and fo, accordingly, ab- 
ſtained from. The Misfortune was that the Pa- 
gans did not conſider this [nflexibility as an Error, 
but as an Immorality. The unſociable, uncommuni- 
cable Temper, in Matters of Religious Worſhip, 
was eſteemed by the beſt of them as @ Hatred and 
verſion to Mankind. As may be ſeen by the fol- | 
Jowing Paſſage of Tacitus: Igitur primo correpli | 
[Chriſtiant] qui fatebantur; deinde indicio eorum mul | 
titudo ingens; haud perinde in crimine incendii quam 

| 


Ovio HUMAN GENERIS convicti ſunt o. Convicted, 
he ſays, of Hate to all Mankind. But how ? The 
Acknowledgment of the Pagans themſelves con- / 
cerning the Purity. of the Chriſtians Morals ſhews 
this could be only a Conviction of their rejecting | 
all Intercommunity of Worſhip ; which, ſo great 
was their Prejudice, they thought could proceed 
from nothing but Hate to Mankind. The very 
ſame Character the ſame Hiſtorian gives of the ( 
 Zews : apud ipſos Fives oBSTINATA, ſed adverſus | 
omnes alios HosTILE Opium?, Now the Jews and \ 
Chriſtians had nothing in common but this un/octa- 0 
ble uncommunicable Temper in Religious Matters, f 
this ob tinata Fides which gave ſo much Umbrage WM © 
to Paganiſm, We are not to imagine, then, theſe f 
excellent Pagan Moraliſts ſo blind as not to ſee all 

the Merit of a. firm and fixed Reſolution of keeping ® WM 
good Conſcience, They did ſee and own it, as ap- 
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pears from the famous Juſtum & tenacem propeſits 
virum, Sc. But, unluckily for Truth, they did 
not ſee the Pervicacia & inflexibilis obſtinatio of the 
Chriſtians 1n that Light. | 

Tho? it was nothing but ſuch a fixed Reſolution; as 
appears even from the Confeſſion of one who moſt 
ſeverely cenſured them for their O#/tinacy, the good 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus, He, in his Book of 
Meditations, ſpeaking of a wiſe Man's Readineſs 
to die, ſays: He ſhould be ſo prepared, that his Readi- 
neſs may be ſeen to be the Effeft of a well-weighed 
Judgment, not of MERE OBSTINACY, /ike that of 
the Chriſtians %, This is a very heavy Charge on 
the primitive Martyrs. But he himſelf acquits 
them in his Conſtitution to the Community of Afia, 
given us by Euſebius. I know, ſays he, the Gods 
are watchful to diſcover ſuch ſort of Men. For it is 
much more fit that they themſelves ſhould puniſh thoſe 
who REFUSE TO WORSHIP THEM, than that we 
could interfere to do iir. Why then was it called 
mere Obſtinacy 2 The Reaſon we have given above: 
Univerſal Prejudice had made Men eſteem refuſing 
this Intercommunity as the moſt brutal of all Diſſo- 
clability, 

Thus we have ſhewn our Adverſaries the true 
Original of that univerſal Tolerance, as far as Re- 
ligion influenced it, under Paganiſm ; and the 
Want of it ſometimes, under Chriſtienity. The Ac- 
count will be farther uſeful to many great Purpo- 
les as will be ſeen hereafter, At preſent we ſhall 


only hint at one ſpecious Objection againſt Chri- 


#ianity, which it obviates, If it were, ſay the 
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Deiſts, accompanied with ſuch illuſtrious and extra- 
ordinary Marks of Truth, as 1s pretended ; how 
happened it, that its Truth was not ſeen by more 
of the beſt and wiſeſt of thoſe Times? And if it 
were ſeen (as it certainly was by Ammianus Marcel. 
linus, Macrobius, and many others) how could 
they continue Pagans? The Anſwer 1s plain and 
ſtrong. The Truth was generally ſeen. But we 
have ſhewn that the Conviction of it, in a new Re. 
ligion, was, with Men over-run with ſo univerſal 
a Prejudice, no Reaſon for their quitting an 0/4 
one. 

The Caſe indeed was different in a Few, who 
held none of this Intercommunity. If ſuch a one 
owned the Truth of Chrifianity, he muſt needs 
embrace it. We, therefore, certainly conclude, 
that the Paſſage where Joſephus, who was as much 
a Jew as the Religion of Mo/es could make him, is 
made to acknowledge that Feſus is the Chris, in 
as ſtrong Terms as Words could do it“, is a rank 
Forgery, and a very ſtupid one too. 

We have now explained the Motives the Civil 
Magiſtrate had to zo/erate : — Of what Nature that 
Toleration was: — And how eaſily it was brought 
about. | 

But then, left the People ſhould abuſe this Right 
of worſhipping according to their own Will, which 
the Magiſtrate ſupported for the Benefit of the 
State, to its Detriment, by Means of private and 
clandeſtine Conventicles; he always took Care that 
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ſuch Worſhip had the public Approbation and Re- 


cognition, before it was received on the Footing of 
a tolerated Religion. 


So by the Laws of ATHENs, no Frange God, or 


foreign Worſhip was allowed of, till approved and 
licenſed by the Court of ArtoPAGus. This was 
the Reaſon why St. Paul, who was regarded as the 
Bringer in of foreign Gods, EN MN AAIMO- 
NIQN, was had up thither. Not as a Criminal, 
but rather as a public Benefactor, who had a new 
Worſhip to propole to a People, above all others re— 
ligious, QT AEISIAAIMONEETEPOI. Tully” 
makes Solon the Founder of this Court. But Plu- 
tarch in his Life of that Lawgiver , contradicts 
this Opinion, and, in ſupport of his own, quotes a 
Law of Holon's, which makes mention of the Areo- 
pagus, as before exiſting. The Difficulty is how 
to reconcile theſe two Accounts. I imagine this 
to be the Caſe : Solon, we know, was employed by 
the Athenians to new model their Commonwealth, 
by reforming the ill Conſtitutions, and ſupplying 
the defective Ones. So that in the Number of his 
Regulations, I preſume, this was one; The adding 
to the Court of Areopagus the peculiar Juriſdiction 
in Queſtion ; as of great Moment to public Utility. 
And having thus enlarged and ennobled its Juriſ- 
diction, he was afterwards regarded as the Founder 
of it, A Paſſage in Aſchylus ſeems ar firſt Sight 


not to favour this Opinion; but to inſinuate, that 


the Juriſdiction in Queſtion was coeval with the 
Court. For, in the fifth Act of his Eumenides, he 
makes the Worſhip of the Furies, or the venerable 
Goddeſſes, as they were called, to be received and 


recognized in Athens, by a Decree of Minerva, as 


De Officirs, lib. 1. c. 15. 
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Head of the College of Areopagus, which the Poet 
feigns ſhe had juſt then inſtituted. But this plainly 
appears to have been contrived only for the Sake 
of a poetical Embelliſhment : And Aſchylus ſeems 
to employ one Circumſtance in this Scene, de- 
ſignedly to inform us of the Order of Time, in 
which the Court received its two different Juriſ. 
ditions. It is, where he makes the criminal Cauſe 
of Oreſtes, the firſt that was judged at this Tri- 
bunal; and the Religious One, of the Reception of 
the Eumenides, but the Second. However this be, 
the Areopagus was, by far, the moſt tremendous 
Judicature in the Republic. And it 1s obſervable, 
that Ariſtophanes, who ſpares neither the Fleets, 
the Armies, the Courts of Juſtice, the Perſon of 
the Supreme Magiſtrate, the Aſſemblies of the 
People, or the Temples of the Gods themſelves, 
does not dare to lance one ſingle Stroke againſt 
this venerable Body. | 
The Romans had a Law to the ſame Purpoſe 
which, as often as it was violated, was publickly vin- 
dicated by the Authority of the State : as appears 
from the Words of Po5thumius in Livy, quoted in 
the laſt Section. Quoties hoc patrum avorumgue ætale 
negotium eſt magiſtratibus datum, ut ſacra externa fieri 
vetarent, ſacriſiculos vateſque foro, circo, urbe prohibe- 
rent, vaticinos libros conquirerent * ? &c. Which ſhews 
their Care to have all zo/erated Religions under the 
Magiſtrate's Inſpection. And, if I am not much 
miſtaken, Tully, in his Books of Laws, the Subſtance 
of which 1s taken from the Twelve Tables, gives us 
that very Law; whereby, as we ſaid, all foreign 
and clandeſtine Worſhip, unauthorized by the Ci- 
vil Magiſtrate, was forbid, SEPARATIM NEMO 
HABESSIT DEOS: NEVE NOVOS, NEVE ADVENAS, 


x Lib, 39. Haß. 
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NIST PUBLICE ADSCITOS, PRIVATIM COLUNTOY?. 
No Man ſhal! worſhip the Gods clandeſtinely, or have 
them ſeparately to himſelf : Nor ſhall any new or fo- 
reign God be worſhipped by Particulars, till ſuch God 


Lib. ii. c. 8. Thus I think the Words ought to be read 
and pointed. The common Reading is, /eparatim nem? Habe 
Deos neue nowos: ſed ne advenar, niſi publice adſcitos, privatim 
colunto: which is quite abſurd and unintelligible. The Manu- 
ſcript quoted by Manutius reads, neue novos five advenas. In 
a word, this Law, for want of rightly apprehending the Nature 
of Paganiſm, and of their zo/erated and eftablihed Religions, 
has never been underitood by the Critics; nor does the Comment 
that follows, give any light to it. What hath been ſaid above 
on theſe Points, will enable us to come to a very eaſy Meaning 
of it. By the firſt Branch, ſeparatim nemo habe//it Deos, is meant 
that the Gods in general ſhould not be worſhipped in private 
Conventicles, or be had, as it were, in Propriety ( /ſuos Deos, ſays 
the Comment) in a different Manner than the People commonly 
worſhipped. And by the ſecond Branch, reve newos, neue ad- 
wvenas, nift publice adſcitos, privatim colunto, is meant that Pa R- 
TICULARS ſhould not worſhip any zew or foreign God without 
Licence and Authority from the State. For we muſt remember 
what hath been ſaid in the firſt Section of this Book concerning 
the two Parts of Pagan Religion; the one public, and the o- 
ther private: the one, which had the Szate for its Subject; the 
other, Particulars. Now the State, as ſuch, worſhipped only 
the Country Gods; and this was properly the eftablihed Reli- 
gion. The Particulars, as ſuch, frequently grew fond of new 
and foreign Gods, and Modes of Worſhip: and theſe, when 

nized by the State, were their to/erated Religions. Privatim 
therefore ſignifies [by Particulars] not [privately] which latter 
Senſe would make a Contradiction in the Sentence: Ni public? 
adſcitos, privatim colunto: Let them not aworſhip them PRIVATE“ 
rx, unleſi they be PUBLICLY recognized. For how could thoſe 
be ſaid to be privately worſhipped, that were ay owned ? 
By Deos novos, both here and in the Comment, I ſuppoſe, is 
meant Gods newly become ſuch : Which in another Place he calls 
— quaſi novos & adſcriptitios cives in cælum receptos. — De 
Nat. Deor. 1. ini. c. 15, For the Dii minorum gentium were a 
kind of every-day Manufacture; ſuch as Tully in the Words im- 
mediately following thus deſcribes: Ollos quos endo carlo me- 
rita vocaverint ; or, thoſe wha had newly diſcovered themſelves 
to Men. And by Advenas, the known local Gods of other 
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hath been legally approved of, and tolerated by the Ma- 


giſtrate. The Comment, as conciſe, and conſe. 
quently as obſcure as the Text, follows in theſe 
Words: SvosqQue Dos, AUT Novos, AUT ALI- 
ENIGENAS COLI, CONFUSIONEM HABET RELIGI- 
ONUM, ET IGNOTAS CEREMONIAS: NON A Sa- 
CERDOTIBUS, NON A PATRIBUS ACCEPTo0s DEos, 
ITA PLACERET COLI, SI HUIC LEGI PARUE- 
RANT IP$1*, For each Man to have his Gods in 
peculiar, or to worſhip new or Stranger Gods, without 


z Lib. ii. e. 10, Thus I venture to correct the Paſſage. The 
common Editions have it, — Non a ſacerdotibus, non à patribus 
acceptos Deos, ita PLACET Coli, fi huic legi PARUERUNT ½. 
Gruter ſays: ** Ita me Deus amet, vix intelligo: hæreo, adhuc 
* hzreo.” And none of the Critics have pretended to make 
Senſe of it, but Petit in his Comment on the Attic Laws: De 
advenis Diis ( /ays he) ſibi facit objici Tullius, an non liceat 
acceptos a Sacerdotibus aut a Patribus alienigenas Deos colere ? 
Reſpondet Cicero, licere, fi, prout hac cavebatur lege, publice 
ſint adſciti, non priva patrum aut ſacerdotum auctoritate. Hie 
igitur verborum Tullii ſenſus eſt, qui latet & lectores fugit, 
quia excidit interrogationis nota, loco ſuo reſtituenda & repo- 
nenda ad hunc modum: Suo/que Deos, aut noves aut alienige- 
nas coli, confuſjonem habet religionum, & ignotas ceremonias. 
Non à Sacerdotibus, non a'Patribus acceptos Deos? Ita placet 
coli, fi huic Legi PARVERINT . But as plauſible as this 
appears at firſt, it cannot be the true Interpretation: For 1. Tully 
is made to object impertinently : for who, from the Words rev? 
n vos, neve advenas, niſi publice adſcitos, privatim colunto, could 
form any Suſpicion that by this Law the Gods received by the 
Priefts or their Forefathers, or by any elſe, were forbid to be 
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VWorſhipped, were they but publicly recognized? And thoſe which 


were not ſo, were prohibited, from whatever Quarter they were 
brought in. 2. This Interpretation will not agree with the 
Caſt and Deſign of the Work. Tully ſpeaking of it ſays, Non 
enim populo Romano, ſed omnibus bonis firmiſque populis leges da- 
mus. Now this Objection, relating to the City of Rome only, 
was altogether impertinent and from the Purpoſe. — That the 
Senſe I give to it is the true, appears from hence: 1. That 
the Obſervation was highly proper, being of the Nature of an 
Example to a Precept. He delivers a Law concerning the li- 
cenſing new Religions by the Magiſtrate; and then takes no. 
tice that, had it been well obſeryed in Rome, it had prevented 


public 
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public Allowance, tends to confound all Religion, and 
introduce clandeſtine Worſhip: And had the Priefs 
and our Forefathers had a due Regard to this Law, 


we ſhould never have approved of that kind of 


Morſbip which we now pay to the Gods they introduced 


among us. 
But notwithſtanding all this, Mr. Bayle, from 


the Words above quoted from the Speech of Pof7- 
humius in Livy, would perſuade us *, that the Ro- 
mans did not admit or tolerate foreign Worſhip ; 


a great deal of Superſtition. All here is natural and juſt. 2. The 
frequent Breach of this Law was a very notorious and remark- 
able Fact in Rome; as we may ſee by the Speech of Poſthumius 
in Livy, quoted above; and therefore very likely, in this Place 
to have been taken notice of by Tully. But he who conſiders 
what St. Auſtin ſays in his ſecond Book of the City of God con- 
cerning the Actions told of the idolatrous Gods in their Public 
Worſhip at Name, and the Lubricity of that Worſhip, will not 
be backward to admit the Senſe here contended for. I will only 
obſerve farther, that as the general Senſe of the Law juſtifies my 
Emendation in the Comment; ſo the Words, aut nowos, aut alie- 
wigenas, in the Comment, conhrm my Correction in the Law, — 
By confuſionem religionum I ſuppoſe Tully to mean, ſuch a Confu- 
ſion of Worſhip, as would leave no Diſtinction between the eſta- 
bliſhed and tolerated Religions; and thereby reduce Religion in 
general to ſo impotent a State, as to be no longer ſerviceable to 
Civil Society: And by zgnotas ceremonias, Ceremonies, which the 
Magiſtrate, by reaſon of their Celebration in private Conven- 
ticles, could not take any Account or Cognizance of: which 
might therefore be of great Prejudice to Society, by the Perpe- 
tration of all kinds of Immoralities, ſuch as happened, on this 
very Account, in the Bacchanals at Rome; or foſter Cabals of 
Faction, which might be hatched and hid in clandeſtine Meetings 
of Religion. In the remaining Words, the Author gives a plain 
Hint, that, had this Law been obſerved, many great Incommo- 
dities of Superſtition in the then eſtabliſhed and tolerated Reli- 
gions had been avoided ; which he intimates E enough, 
their ignorant Forefathers and intereſted Prieſts had introduced, 
without Warrant from the State. To conclude, the Neglect of 
this Law in Rome was, as we obſerved, very notorious: and I 
make no queſtion but it was chiefly owing to their not having 
a ſtanding Judicature for that Purpoſe, as at Athens. 
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and that the Care of the Magiſtrate, there taken 
notice of by the Conſul, was to prohibit all Reli. 
gions, but the eſtabliſhed: An Opinion which the 
whole Roman Hiſtory diſproves z where we find 
with what Facility the Magiſtrate, from Time to 
Time, tolerated all foreign Religions. The Care 
then Poſthumius meant was ſurely that of prevent- 
ing all clandeſtine Worſhip, unlicenſed by the Ma- 
giſtrate: which appears even from that other Paſ- 
ſage Mr. B. brings from Livy to ſupport his Aſſer- 
tion: Nec corpora modo affecta tabo, ſed ani- 
e mos quoque multiplex Religio & pleraque ex- 
© terna invaſit, novos ritus ſacrificando, vaticinan- 
« do inferentibus in domes, quibus quæſtui ſunt 
e capti ſuperſtitione animi d.? But more particu- 
larly from the very Affair Poſihumius was here en- 
gaged in. At the Time this Speech was made, 
the State was aboye Meaſure exaſperated by the 
monſtrous Enormities committed in the clandeſtine 
Rites of Bacchus : Yet it is obſervable, that, in 
the Edict paſſed in the very Height of their Re- 
ſentment, the Right of Toleration is preſerved in- 
violable : The Decree of the Senate providing, 
* That there ſhould be no Bacchanals celebrated 
either in Rome or Italy. If any one ſhould be 
„ poſſeſſed with a Belief that this Sort of Rite 
* was due by Cuſtam, and neceſſary, and that he 
* could not omit the Celebration without Irreli- 
c gion and Impiety, he ſhould lay his Caſe before 
te the City Pretor; the Pretor ſhould conſult the 
* Senate, when there was not leſs than an Hundred 
* in Council, to know if they approved of it. 
* Theſe Cautions obſerved, the Rites might be 
celebrated, provided that not more than five 
++ aſſiſted at the Sacrifice, that they had no common 
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« Purſe, no Prieſt, nor no Maſter of the Solem- 


« nities ©," 

As here the Magiſtrate's Care in expelling fo- 
reign Religions was to prevent clandeſtine Wor- 
ſhip amongſt the tolerated; fo, at other Times, the 
ſame Care was employed in preventing thoſe fo- 
reign Religions from mixing with the Eftabhi/bed, 
as we are informed by Valerius Maximus dl. But 
neither in that Caſe, nor in this, was the Liberty of 
Particulars, to worſhip as they thought fit, at all 
infringed upon. | | 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, that diligent Enquirer 
into the Roman Conſtitution, plainly diſtinguiſhes 
between their eftab/;ſhed and tolerated Religions. 
The Paſſage 1s remarkable; and will not only 
ſerve to overthrow Mr. B.*s Notion, but to fur- 
niſh us with an Opportunity of explaining what is 
farther wanting for a perfect Knowledge of this 
Matter. His Words are theſe: © And this, 
„above all Things, raiſed my Admiration, that, 
« notwithſtanding the vaſt Multitudes that throng 
e from all Parts to Rome, who muſt there, conſe- 
* quently, worſhip their own Gods, according to 
their own Country Rites ; yet the City never 
adopted into the PuBLic Religion any of theſe 
foreign Worſhips; as is the Cuſtom for many 
* other States to do?.“ Whence it appears, 


© —— Ne qua Bacchanalia Rome, neve in [alia eſſent. Si 
A quis ale ſacrum ſolenne & neceſſarium duceret, nec fine re- 
* ligione & piaculo fe id omittere poſſe apud Prætorem urba- 
num profiteretur ; Prætor Senatum conſuleret, fi ei permiſ- 
* ſum eſſet, quum in Senatu centum non minus eſſent, ita id 
* ſacrum faceret, dum ne plus quinque facrificio intereſſent ; 
neu qua pecunia communis, neu quis magiſter ſacrorum, aut 
* ſacerdos eſſet. Lib. 39. 
Lib. i. c. 3. 
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1. That all Strangers might freely worſhip in Row: 
according to their own Way ; that ſuch Particular; 
as were ſo diſpoſed, might join with them; and 
that, beſides theſe 7olerated Religions, there was 
one public and eftabliſhed, which admitted of no 
foreign Mixtures, 2, We are not to underſtand 
the Author as if his Wonder was cauſed by the 
Romans having an eſtabliſhed, diſtin# from the 
tolerated Religions; but, that they mixed, or in- 
troduced into the ęſtabliſbed few or no foreign 
Rites; which was very cuſtomary in the Cities 
of Greece: for thoſe are the other States, which 
the Hiſtorian hints at. But modern Writers not 
penetrating into this Matter, where they ſaw the 
Roman Practice of admitting into their public Re- 
ligion no foreign Worſhip, concluded wrongly that 
they allowed no Toleration; and where they faw 
the Greek Practice of naturalizing foreign Religions, 
by adopting them into their public Worſhip, as 


wrongly, that they had no Eſtabliſpments. 3. The 


Words H HIOAIE AHMO EIA, are remarkable: 
He does not fay the City did not admit of foreign 
Worſhip, but, that it did not admit of it pu- 
BLICLY; that is, bring it into the public Reli- 
gion of the State, For, as we obſerved before, 
Paganiſm had two Parts, the one public, and 
the other private: the State, as ſuch, was the Sub- 
Jet of the one; and Particulars, as ſuch, of the 
other. But they admitted it privately ; that is, al- 
lowed Particulars to uſe foreign Rites, after the 
Magiſtrate's Licence had been obtained for that 
Purpoſe. So that the eſtabliſhed Religion, every 
where, related to the public Part of Paganiſm ; and 
the tolerated to the private Part. 4. The Hiſtorian 
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obſerves, that, in this Conduct, Rome differed from 
many other Cities, meaning the Grecian, And in- 
deed it was leſs a Wonder than he ſeems to make 
it: For Rome, riſing on its own Foundation, inde- 

ndent of, and unrelated to any other State, and 
carly poſſeſſed with the high Fanaticiſm of Diſtin- 
ction and Empire, it would eſteem its tute 
Gods more peculiarly appropriated to itſelf ; and 
therefore reject all foreign Mixtures. On the con- 
trary, the Grecian States, related to, and dependent 
on one another, would more eaſily admit of an 
Aſſociation and Combination amongſt their tutelary 
Deities. 

Such was the Nature of ToLErRATION in the 
Pagan World; and this the wiſe Proviſion of An- 
cient Policy, while Civil Liberty kept its own. 
But when now Society began to degenerate, and a//, 
prepoſterouſly, to ſubmit to the Will of one; when 
the Magiſtrate came to have a Good diſtinct from 
that of the People ; and Civil Peace was eſtimated, 
not by the Bleſſings it produced, but by the De- 
gree of Subjection it impoſed ; then the faſhionable 
Syſtem of Politics began to turn ſolely on the 
Maintenance of a Tyrant's Power : And he having 
obſerved, that, though the Toleration of Religion, 
under the Regulations above deſcribed, was evi- 
dently for the Advantage of Society; yet, as thoſe 
Regulations were too apt, even in the beſt Times 
to be neglected, he thought it moſt expedient by 
a thorough Uniformity, and an abſolute Intolerance, 
to cut off all Occaſions and Opportunities of Miſ- 
chief to himſelf from private Conventicles and 
Conventions. | 

Agreeably to this Scheme of Policy, we find 
Mecenas, in Dion Caſſiust, diſſuading Auguſtus from 
allowing any Toleration of Religion whatſoever : an 

f Lib. Hiſt. 52. 
Indulgence 
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Indulgence, in this Reſpect, indiſpoſing Men to the 
Government, and to the Civil and Religious Con- 
ſtitutions of their Country; which would give Birth 
to Cabals and Confederacies againſt the State: And 
concludes his Advice againſt Toleration in theſe re. 
markable Words: AEP 'HKIET A MONAPXIA 
TTMGEPEI; as a Thing by no Means agreeing with 
Arbitrary Power, And we find by Tacituss, that 
the Uſurper followed it. Thus we ſee the famous 
Declaration of, one King and one Religion, 18 no new 
Maxim of modern Policy. 

So noble an Origin had the Principle of Intel: 
rance: And fo iniquitous are the Adverſaries of 
our holy Religion, to throw it upon that; when it 
plainly appears to have been the Offspring of Civil 
Tyranny ; how well ſoever it may have been after. 
wards nurſed by ſome Fathers of the Church. 

Thus have I attempted to give a clear Account 
of the general Methods uſed by ancient Policy to 
inculcate and ſupport Religion. Was I to ſpeak, 
as I once intended, of thoſe which particular Law- 
givers and Magiſtrates employed for the diſtin& 


Uſe of their own peculiar Societies, the Truth we 


endeavour here to prove, would be greatly illu- 
ſtrated : But this, though the moſt curious Part of 
this Enquiry, muſt, by Reaſon of its diſpropor- 
tioned Length, be omitted to ſome fitter Oppor- 
tunity. In the mean Time, I preſume, more than 
enough has been given, even in thoſe Parts that 
only manifeſt the Legiſlator's Care for Religion 
in general, to prove the Truth of our Propoſition, 


Actum & de facris Ægyptiis Judaiciſque pellendis: factum- 
que patrum conſultum, ut quatuor millia libertini generis ea ſu- 
perſtitione infecta, quis idonea ætas in inſulam Sardiniam vehe- 
rentur, coercendis illic latrociniis, & fi ob gravitatem cœli inter- 
iſſent, vile damnum: ceteri cederent Italia, niſi, certam ante 
diem profanos ritus exuiſſent. Tac. Annal. I. ii. c. 85. 


That 
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That, in the Opinion of ancient Policy, the Doctrine of 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments was indiſ- 
penſably uſeful to Civil Society, For having ſhewn 
that the Doctrine of a future State was an inſepa- 
rable Part of Pagan Religion, and the ſole Support 
of it, the proving their Care for Religion in ge- 
neral, proves their Care for this Doctrine in par- 
ticular, Where it is worth obſerving, that, though 
the ancient Legiſlators erred from Truth, and dif- 
fered from one another, even in the moſt momen- 
tous Points, concerning Property, Marriage, Da- 
minion, &c, yet they all unanimouſly agreed in 
owning the Uſe, and propagating the Belief of a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments : than 
which a ſtronger Proof of its Neceſſity cannot, we 
preſume, be well given. 

We have now ſeen the cloſe Connexion be- 
tween Civil Government and Religion. The con- 
cluding Obſervation will ſtill farther illuſtrate it. 
As divine as was that benevolent Spirit of Anti- 
quity, above deſcribed, which ſet their Heroes upon 
cultivating the barbarous Manners of their fellow 
Creatures, and imparting to them all the Bleſſings 
of Civil Life, it hath yet been far exceeded by the 
Charity of theſe Ages, which fend Miſſionaries 
into the fartheſt Regions of the Eaſt and Weſt, 
with that ineſtimable Bleſſing, the Tidings of the 
Goſpel, But nothing is Matter of more Grief to 
ſerious Men than the continued ill Succeſs of this 
glorious Undertaking. Something fure muſt have 
been much amiſs to defeat a Deſign which all Na- 
ture conſpired to advance. This would be ac- 
counted for, The Papiſt and Proteſtant Miſſiona- 
ries have generally divided either India between 
them, The Papiſts go to Countries civilized; but 
glving a commentitious Syſtem of their own, in- 
itead of the Goſpel of Christ, it is no Wonder the 

Pagans 
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Pagans ſhould be indiſpoſed to change old Fables 
for new. The Proteſtant Miffionaries carry indeed 
the true Goſpel, into America, but without better 
Succeſs. The Reaſon ſeems to be this. The Pa. 
gans there are Savages, without Civil Government, 
and conſequently of very uncultivated Minds, 
Now Chriſtianity, plain .and ſimple as it is, and 
fitted in its Nature for what it was deſigned by 
its Author, requires an Intelle& above that of a 
Savage to comprehend h. Something then muſt be 
previous to it. And what is that but Civil So- 
ciety? This is not at all to its Diſhonour. And 
if it has ſometimes happen'd, through the inde- 
fatigable Labours of theſe Miſſionaries, that Num- 
bers of Savage Converts have been made, they 
could never continue and propagate the Chriſtia- 
aity which they learnt, throughout their Tribes. 
But our Miſſionaries have always found the Work 
was to begin anew, and in a little Time, nothing 
left of their Predeceſſors Labours to advance 
upon. And if what we have faid in this Book 
be true, That Religion cannot long ſubſiſt without 
the Aid of Civil Government, we are not to won- 
der at it. From hence we conclude they have be- 
gun at the wrong End: And that to make our 


h An intelligent Miſſionary ſeemed to ſee where the thing fuck, 
when he ſays, Pour ce qui eſt des converſions, qu'on peut faire 
de ces gens la touchant PEvangile, on ne ſauroit faire aucun ford 
far eux. Ces Sauvages, de meme que tous ceux de PAmerique 
ſont fort peu diſpoſez aux lumieres de la foi, par ce qu'ils font 
brutaux & ſtupides, & que leurs mæurs ſont extremement corrom- 
pues, & oppolees au Chriſtianiſme. Nouvelle Decouw. dans J A. 
merig. Septr. par le R. P. Louis Hennepin Miſſionaire Recallet & 
Notaire Apoſtolique d Utr. 1697. p. 221. The corrupt Man- 
ners of the Savages here complained of, as indiſpoſing them to 
the Goſpel, we fn, from this Writer and others, are of ſuch 2 
kind as ariſe only from the want of Civil Government: and 
which Civil Government every where rectifies; ſuch as Rapine, 

Cruelty, and promiſcuous Mixtures, . 
| holy 
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holy Religion rightly underftood, much more to. 
propagate and perpetuate it, they ſhould firſt have 
taught theſe Savages the Arts of Civil Policy: 
From whence (beſides the Advantages of that pre- 
vious Knowledge abovementioned) would have 
reſulted this farther Benefit, that Men ſo ſenſibly 
obliged, would have afforded the moſt favourable 
Attention to their Benefactors. As it is, I am 
afraid theſe Savages: obſerving in the Miſſionaries 
(and they have Senſe enough to obſerve that the 
Europeans keep many Things from them which it 
would be uſeful for them to know) a total Diſre- 
gard of their temporal Concerns, will be hardly 
brought to think the Matters preſſed upon them 
of much Importance, or the Teachers much in 
Earneſt, The civilizing a barbarous People is 
in itſelf a Work of ſuch exalted Charity, that to 
ſee it neglected, when a far nobler End than the 
Arts of Life may be procured by it, is Matter of 
the higheſt Aſtoniſnment. But it is partly owing 
to this, That many of the Miſſionaries have had 
too much of that Enthuſiaſm in their Temper, which 
dipoles Men to an utter Contempt of all worldly 
Things: They are thereſore ſo far from preaching 
up the Advantages of Society, and recommending 
civil Manners, that they are more diſpoſed to 
throw aſide their own, and comply with the dried 
Skins and parched Corn of the Savages. It is, in 
Part, likewiſe owing to the falſe and inhuman Po- 
licy of the European Colonies, which do all they can 
to keep the Natives in a Savage State; as ima- 
gining the Neighbourhood of a civil- policied People 
would be too formidable for them to hold up 
againſt, However this be, I dare venture to pre- 
dict that no great Good will ever come of theſe 
Miſſions, 'till the two Projects of Civilizing and 
Saving be joined in one. The ancient Lawgivers 

were 
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were as much ſuperior to the modern Miſſionaries 
in the Execution, as theſe are to them in the De- 
ſign. Thoſe Sages ſaw plainly that Religion and 
Civil Policy were inſeparable, and therefore always 
taught them together. The Experience of all 
Ages juſtified their Conduct, and the Truth on 
which they acted, gives us the moſt glorious Idea 
of Divine Providence, which hath ſo cloſely united 
our temporal and ſpiritual Good, The Sum of all 
is, that whoever would ſecure Civil Government, 
muſt ſupport it by Religion ; and whoever would 
propagate Religion, muſt perpetuate it by Civil 
Government, 
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BOOK III. 


SECT. I. 


IN the Beginning of the laſt Book, I entred 
] upon the Proof of my ſecond Propoſition 3 

namely, THAT ALL ANTIQUITY WAS UNA- 
NIMOUS IN THINKING THAT THE DOCTRINE 
OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND Pu- 
NISHMENTS WAS NECESSARY TO THE WELL BE- 
ING OF SOCIETY : And the Method I laid down 
for proving it, was, 1. From the Conduct of Legiſla- 
tors, and the Founders of Civil Policy. 2. From the 
Opinions of the wwiſest and maſt learned of the ancient 
vapes, 

The Conduct of the Legiſlators hath been fully 
examined in the laſt Book. 


II. Tus Orinion or THE ANCIENT SAGES 
concerning this Matter, is the Subject of the pre- 
ent. ä 


They too, as well as the Legiſlators, were una- 
nimous on this Point, how diſcordant ſoever and 
at Variance amongſt themſelves, in all other Mat- 
ters. Whatſoever Train of Politics the Hiſtorian 
followed, whatſoever Syſtem of Nature the Philo- 
| !opher eſpouſed ; this always remained an unque- 
ſtoned Principle. The Favourer of Arbitrary 
Power eſteemed it the ſtrongeſt Bond of blind Obe- 
dience; and the Vindicator of Civil Liberty, the 
largeſt Source of Virtue and a public Spirit. The 

Vor. I, 88 Philoſophic 
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Philoſophic Atheiſt, from the Vaſtneſs of its Ut: 
to Society, would conclude Religion to be but the 
Invention of Stateſmen; and the Theiſt, from that 
acknowledged Utility, laboured to prove it of di- 
vine Original, 

But to give the Reader a Particular of thoſe Pal. 
ſages, where this Truth is owned and ſpported, 
would be to tranſcribe all Antiquity: I .r, with 
this begins and ends every thing they teach and tel 
of Morals, Politics, human Nature, and Actions. 
I ſhall therefore content myſelf with two or 
three Paſſages, as a Specimen only of the uni- 
verſal Voice of ancient Wiſdom. Timens the 
Locrian, a very early Pythagorean, well practiſed 
in Affairs, and, in Plato's Opinion, of confum- 
mate Knowledge in Philoſophy, diſcourſing on 
the Remedies to moral Evil, after having ſpoken 
of the Uſe of Philoſophy to lead well framed 
Minds to Happineſs, by teaching the Meaſures of 
juſt and unjuſt, adds, that, for intractable Spirits, 
Civil Society was invented; which keeps Men in 
awe by the Coercions of Law and Religion: * But 
« if we come to a perverſe ungovernable Diſpol'- 
* tion, then Puniſhments ſhould be applied; both 
& thoſe which Civil Laws inflict, and thoſe which 
* the Terrors of Religion denounce againſt the 
% Wicked from above and from below: as, that 
* ENDLESS PUNISHMENTS Await the Shades 0! 
“ unhappy Men; and all thoſe Torments, which | 
% commend the Ionic Poet for recording from 
<« ancient Tradition, in order to cleanſe the Mind 
from Vice a. 
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The ſage Hiſtorian, Polybius, whoſe Knowledge 
of Mankind and Civil Society was ſo conſummate, 
that Rome preferred him to the auguſt Employ- 
ment of compoſing Laws for Greece, now become 
a Province to that Republic, ſpeaking of the Ex- 
cellence of the Roman Conſtitution, expreſſeth him- 
ſelf in this Manner. But the ſuperior Excellence 
« of this Policy, above others, manifeſts itſelf, 
« in my Opinion, chiefly in the religious Notions 
« the Romans hold concerning the Gods: That 
« Thing, which in other Places is turned to their 
« Abuſe, being the very Support of the Roman 
“Affairs; I mean Superſtition ; which is come to 
« ſuch a Height, both in its Influence on Particu- 
lars, and on the Public, as cannot be exceeded. 
„This, which many may think extraordinary, to 
e me ſeems plainly to have been contrived for the 
« ſake of the Community. It indeed one were to 
frame a Civil Policy only for wiſe Men, tis 
e poſſible this kind of Inſtitution might not be 
e neceſſary, But ſince the Multitude is ever fickle 
and capricious, full of exorbitant Paſſions, and 
e irrational and violent Reſentments, there is no 
Way left to keep them in Order, but by the Ter- 
e rors of FuTURE PUNISHMENT, and the pompous 
* Circumſtance that belongs to ſuch kind of Fi- 
„ ctions. On which Account the Ancients acted, 
in my Opinion, with great Judgment and Pe- 
* netration, when they contrived to bring in theſe 
„ Notions of the Gods, and of a FUTURE STATE 
into the popular Belief; and the preſent Age as 
* abſurdly and inconſiderately, in removing them, 
* and encouraging the Multitude to deſpiſe their 
Terrors. For ſee the Difference: In Greece, the 
Man that is entruſted with the public Money (to 
„ paſs by other Matters) though it be but of a 
* ſingle Talent, and though he give a Ten- fold 
Y 2 Security 
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« Security before twice the Number of Witneſſcs, 
cannot be brought to diſcharge his Engagements; 
chile, amongſt the Romans, the mere Religion 
* of an Oath keeps thoſe, who have vaſt Sums of 
« Money paſs through their Hands, either in the 
public Adminiſtration or in foreign Legations, 
« trom the leaſt Violation of their Honour and In- 
<« tegrity. And whereas, in other Places, it is rare 
« to find a Man, who can keep his Hands clean, 
or forbear plundering his Country; in Rome it is 
<« as rare to take any one offending in this Kind, 
That every Thing which exiſts is ſubject to 
« Mutation and Decay, we need not be told; 
the Nature of Things ſufficiently informs us of 
eit. But there being two Ways, by which every 
« kind of Policy is brought to Diſſolution; the 
c one from without, and the other from within; 
ce that Deſtruction, which comes from without, 
* cannot be certainly warded by any human Pro- 
« viſion: But then, there are ſure and eaſy Re- 
% medies for that which riſes from within b.“ 
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This long Paſſage deſerves our ſerious Attention, 
and that for many Reaſons. Polybius was a Greek, 
and, as all good Men are, a tender Lover of his 
Country, whoſe ancient Glory and Virtue were 
then faſt on the Decline, and the Roman mounting 
to its Meridian, The melancholy Reflections, 
ariſing from this View, were always uppermoſt in 
his Thoughts : ſo that ſpeaking here of the great 
Influence which Religion had on the Minds of the 
Romans, he could not forbear giving his Country- 
men a Leſſon, and inſtructing them in what he 
eſteemed the principal Cauſe of their approaching 
Ruin; namely a certain Libertiniſm which had 
ſpread amongſt the People of Condition, who piqued 
themſelves on a Penetration ſuperior to their An- 
ceſtors and the People, of regarding, and prepo- 
ſterouſly teaching others to regard, the Reſtraints 
of Religion as viſionary and ſuperſtitious. This 
he proves by ſhewing the ſtrong Influence Religion 
hath on the Morals of Mankind. But to under- 
ſtand what follows, of the two Ways by which a 
State comes to Ruin, from without and from within, 
which ſeems to be brought in abruptly, and to 
have no relation to the Subject in Hand, we muſt 
ſuppoſe that thoſe, to whom the Hiſtorian addreſſes 
himſelf, had objected: That it was not the Want 
of Piety, but the Force of the Roman Arms, that had 
broken the Grecian Power; and that this they were 
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to ſubmit to, becauſe all Empires have their ſtated 
Periods. Suppoſe this, and then the political Re- 
flection on the Fall of States, will have a high Pro- 
priety, and cloſe Connection with what preceded ; 
and is to this Effect: I agree with you, ſays Polybius 
to the Objectors, that Evils, coming to a State 
from without, cannot eaſily be provided againſt; 
but then thoſe ariſing from within, have an eaſy 
Remedy. Now I take our Misfortunes to have 
proceeded from theſe: for had not a Want of Re- 
ligion depraved the Manners of the Grecian People, 
the Romans had wanted both Pretence and Incli- 
nation to invade us; and therefore your trite Apho- 
riſm of the Mutability of human Things is altogether 
miſapplied. 5 
But had this great Man lived only one Age later, 
he would have ſeen large Occaſion of addreſſing 
this very Admonition to the Romans themſelves; 
when the fame libertine Spirit forerun and contri- 
buted to the Deſtruction of their Liberties; and 
Religion had ſo loſt its Hold of thoſe, whom, in 
the Time of Polybins, it fo entirely poſſeſſed, that 
Cæſar could dare, in full Senate, with a Degree of 
Licence unparalleled in Antiquity, to declare, that 
the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments was all a groundleſs Notion. This was a 
dreadful Prognoſtic of Rome*s approaching Ruin. 
If Polybins, then, may be believed, though Paul 
may not, it might, one would think, be worth 
while for our People of Condition to look about them, 
and compute their Gains by ſuch a Conduct: thoſe 
of them I mean, if any ſuch there be, who profeſs 
to love their Country, and yet as publicly deſpiſe 
the Religion of it. One of them, who did both in 
a very eminent Degree, and who would ſubſtitute 
a TasTE, inſtead of a future State, for the Govern- 
ment of the World, thus expreſſeth himſelf: 


Even 
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Even Conſcience, I fear, ſuch as is owing to re- 
« ligious Diſcipline, will make but a light Figure, 
« where this TASTE is ſet amiſs. Amongſt the 
« Vulgar 5 1510 it may do Wonders: a Devil 
« and a Hell may prevail, where a Fail and a Gal- 
« /ows are thought inſufficient. But ſuch is the 
Nature of the liberal, poliſhed, and refined Part 
« of Mankind; ſo far are they from the mere Sim- 
« plicity of Babes and Sucklings, that, inſtead of ap- 
« plying the Notion of a future Reward or Puniſh- 
« ment to their immediate Behaviour in Society, 
« they are apt much rather, through the whole 
« Courle of their Lives, to ſhew evidently that they 
« look on the pious Narrations to be indeed no 
ce better than Children's Tales and the Amuſement 
« of the mere Vulgar<,” I will not now aſk where 
was the Religion, but where was the Civil Prudence 
of this great Patriot? For if it be indeed true, as 
he confeſſes, ' that a Devil and a Hell may prevail, 
where a Jail and a Gallows are thought inſufficient ;, 
why would this Lover of bis Country take off ſo ne- 
ceſſary a Reſtraint on the Manners of the Multi- 
tude? If he ſays he would not, I aſk, Why then 
hath he publicly ridiculed it? Or was it indeed his 
Intention to make all his Fellow-Citizens MEN op 
TasTE? He might as well have thought of mak- 
ing them all Lords. | 
So abſurd, ſo pernicious is the Conduct of our 
Free-thinkers, even admitting them to be in the 
right, But if, inſtead of removing the Rubbiſh of 
Superſtition, they be indeed ſubverting true Reli- 
gion, and, what is more, a Religion extraordinarily 
revealed by God, what Name muſt we give to this 
Degree of Madneſs and Impiety ? 
On the whole, I fear we are in no right Way: 
Whether in the Public too we reſemble the Pi- 
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cture this ſage Hiſtorian hath drawn of degene. 
rated Greece, I leave to ſuch as are better ſkilled in 
thoſe Matters to determine. 

The great Geographer, whoſe Knowledge of Men 
and Manners was as extenſive as the habitable 
Globe, ſpeaks to the ſame Purpoſe : ©** The Mul- 
„ titude in Society are allured to Virtue by thoſe 
% enticing Fables, which the Poets tell of the illu- 
ce ſtrious Atchievements of ancient Heroes, ſuch 
$ as the Labours of Hercules or Theſeus, and the 
* Rewards conferred by the Gods for well-doing. 
So again, they are reſtrained from Vice by the 


$ Puniſhments theſe are ſaid to inflict upon Of. 


e fenders, and by thoſe 4 Terrors and Threatnings, 
ce which certain dreadful Words and monſtrous 
* Forms imprint upon their Minds; or by believ- 
* ing that divine Judgments have overtaken evil 
* Men. For it is impoſſible to govern Women 
* and the common People, and to Keep them 
„ pious, holy, and virtuous, by the Precepts of 
« Philoſophy : This can be only done by Super- 
& ſtition; which is raiſed and ſupported by an- 
& cient Fictions and modern Prodigies. Therefore 
e the Fables of the Thunder of Jupiter, the Ægis 
* of Minerva, the Trident of Neptune, the Thyrſus 
* of Bacchus, and the Snakes and Torches of the 
F Furies, with all the other Apparatus of ancient 


d Strabs's Words are — K Ss, 9 are, & Alg Ayu, 

* Alg ru awcwy, Fears and Threatning, by Words or dreadful 
Forms. Caſaubon, who corrected the laſt Word very juſtly, has 
iven us no Explanation of the Alluſion in this obſcure Sentence. 
7 am fully perſuaded, the Author had in his Mind the dread- 
ful Words ſpoken, and the Repreſentations exhibited in the My- 
fleries, for the very Purpoſe the Author here mentions : So «- 
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der, who remembers what has been ſaid in the Section of the 
Myſteries, in the foregoing Book, concerning this Matter, will 
be inclined to believe this to be the true Explanation of the 
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« Theology, were the Engines which the Legiſla- 
tor employed, as Bugbears, to ſtrike a Terror in 
* the childiſh Imaginations of the Multitude e.“ 

Laſtly, Pliny the Elder “ owns it to be neceſſary 
* to Society, that Men ſhould believe the Gods 
«© concerned themſelves in human Affairs; and that 
« the Puniſhments they inflict on Offenders, though 
« ſometimes late indeed, as from Governors buſted 
« in the Adminiſtration of ſo vaſt an Univerſe, yet 
« are never to be evaded f. Thus he, though an 
Epicurean, but an Epicurean in his Senſes. From 
whom we hear nothing like the mad Strains of Lu- 
cretius, that all Religion ſhould be aboliſhed, as an 
Enemy to the Peace of Mankind, 
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Br to give this Matter the utmoſt Evidence, 
we will ſet together the public Teaching, and 
private Sentiments of the ancient Theiſtical Philo- 


ſophers, on the Point in Queſtion. When it will 
be ſeen, that though they were perpetually incul- 
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' Verum in his Deos agere curam rerum humanarum credi, 
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cating, to the People the Doctrine of a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments in their Diſcourſes 
and Writings, yet they were all the while Philoſo- 
phizing} in private on other Principles. Which 
Conduct ſurely could be owing to nothing, but 
their indeed regarding the Doctrine, as the very Vi- 
tality of Religion, and the only Support of that 
Influence, which it has on the Minds of the Multi- 
tude; as they ſo frequently profeſs to think. 

Now, though after having read their Hiſtory, 

conſidered their CharaFers, and examined their 
Writings with all the Exactneſs I was able, it ap- 
peared to me, that theſe Men believed nothing of 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, which 
they moſt induſtriouſly propagated in Society; and 
therefore on this, as well as on other Accounts, 
deſerved that Aſperity of Reflexion with which 
they are always treated by the Sacred Writers; yet 
the contrary having been ſo long and fo generally 
taken for granted, and heir real Opinions ſo often 
urged by our ableſt Divines, as conformable and 
favourable to the Chriſtian Doctrine of a future 
State; I ſuſpect that what I have here ſaid, will be 
eſteemed, at firſt ſight, an unreaſonable and licen- 
tious Paradox. 
Notwithſtanding this, I hope to prove what ! 
have advanced in the ſtrongeſt and moſt unexcep- 
tionable manner. And as it is of great Moment 
to ſhew the Senſe Antiquity had of the Uſe and 
Neceſſity of the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments to Society; and as, in ſhew- 
ing hat, I ſhall be enabled to clear up a very im- 
portant Point in Antiquity, long involved in the 
Obſcurity of Contradictions; I ſhall have my Rea- 
der's Pardon for the length of this Enquiry. 

But to take off what I can from the general Pre- 
judice, I ſhall, before I enter on the Matter, irs 

plain 
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lain what is meant by that future State, which, I 
ſuppoſe, the Theiſtical Philoſophers did not believe. 
And this the rather, becauſe the contrary Opinion 
has long continued unqueſtioned, through the lax 
and ambiguous Uſe of the Terms. Thus, becauſe 
it was evident that all, or moſt of the Theiſtical Phi- 
loſophers believed, as well as taught the Immoria- 
ih, or rather the Eternity of the Soul, Men, fami- 
liar only with the Aſſociation of modern Ideas, 
concluded that they believed, as well as taught, the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſb- 
ments. 

To make the Reader, then, Maſter of the Que- 
ſtion, it will be proper juſt to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
Senſes, in which the Ancients conceived the Per- 
manency of the human Soul; and to reſerve the 
Explanation of them and their Aſſignment to their 
diſtinct Authors, for another Place. 

This Permanency was either, 


I. A fomple Exiſtence after this Life: Or, 
IT. Exiſtence in a State of Reward and Puniſh- 
ment, according to Men's Behaviour here, 


Each of theſe was two-fold. 
Simple Exiſtence was either, 


I. Ax IMMEDIATE REFUSION OF THE SOUL, 
on DEATH, INTO THE UNIVERSAL NATURE 
OR TO'*EN, FROM WHENCE IT PROCEEDED: 


Or, II. A ConTINUANCE OF ITS SEPARATE 
AND DISTINCT EXISTENCE, ON DEATH, FOR 
A CERTAIN PERIOD, BEFORE ITS REFUSION 
INTO THE TO'*EN, IN A SUCCESSIVE TRANs- 
ITION THROUGH VARIOUS ANIMALS, BY A 


NATURAL AND FATAL, NOT MORAL DESIG- 
5 1 
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The State of Rewards ang Puniſhments was either, 


I. A STATE oF REWARDS AND PouNi:s. 
MEN TS, IMPROPERLY so CALLED; WRHERE 
HAPPINESS AnD MisERY WERE THE NA. 
TURAL AND NECESSARY CONSEQUENCES or 
ViRkTUE AND VICE; NOT POSITIVELY so, 
OR BY THE ARBITRARY DESIGNATION or 


WILL: 


Or, II. A STATE or REewarDs ANnD Pu. 
NISHMENTs, PROPERLY so caLLt); 
WHERE THE HaPPINEss AND MaiSERY cox- 
SEQUENT ON VIRTUE AND VICE, WERE THz 
POSITIVE AND FREE DESIGNATION OF WIII, 
AND NOT THE NECESSARY CONSEQUENCES or 
THrincs. 


The laſt is that Notion of a future State, which 
we have endeavoured to ſhew, is ſo uſeful to So- 
ciety; which all the Lawgivers, Prieſts, and Phi- 
loſophers publicly taught and propagated ; and 
which the People throughout the whole Earth uni- 
verſally believed. Of this, the METEMPsycnos1s 
was an inſeparable Part ; and, what 1s more, accom- 
panies it to this very Day, as appears from the Be- 
lief of the civilized Gentiles of the Eaſt. 

It is a FUTURE STATE, then, or REwaRDs 
and PUNISHMENTS in general, that I undertake 
to prove the ancient Philoſophers did not believe; 
and particularly the ſecond and proper Notion of 
it. For as to the irt, it was peculiar to the Pla- 
toniſts. 

But before I proceed to explain the Principles 
of each Se, it will not be improper to premiſe 
thoſe general Reaſons, which induced me to think 
that the Philoſophers did not always believe what the) 
iarght, and that they taught this Doctrine — be- 
Fs. 2 2e 
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eving it. Whereby the Reader's Prejudice may be 
ſo much abated, as to attend fairly to the Proofs 
that are to follow. And as his chief Prejudice 
ariſeth from the Philoſophers having ſo much talk- 
ed and wrote in Behalf of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments ; the three firſt of the fol- 
lowing general Reaſons will ſhew, 1. That they 
all thought it allowable to ſay one Thing, and 
| think another. 2. That they perpetually pra- 
ctiſed what they thus profeſſed to be lawful. And 
3. That they practiſed it with regard to the very 
Doctrine in Queſtion. | 

I. My fir# general Reaſon was, that the ancient 
Sages held it lawful, for the public Good, to ſay one 
| Thing when they thought another. 

We have deſcribed the Times of Antiquity very 
ill, if it does not appear from what we have faid, 
that each People had the moſt religious Regard to 
| the Laws and Conſtitutions of their Country. 
What raiſed this Veneration (natural to all Men, 
| accuſtomed to a Form of Policy) to ſuch a Height, 
| was, evidently, the popular Prejudice in Favour 
of their Originals. For, as we have ſeen, their 
| Founders all pretended to receive their ſeveral 
| Civil Inſtitutions from ſome patron God. At the 
| ſame Time, with the Civil Policy, they eſtabliſhed 
| the national Religion; where the principal Wor- 
| ſhip's being paid to the patron God, gave Occaſion 
| for inventing that public Part of Religion, which 
ve have explained above: Whereby, the State, as 
| ſuch, became the Subject of religious Worſhip. 

This of Courſe, making the national Religion 
eſteemed one of the moſt neceſſary and eſſential 
| Parts of the Civil Policy, we are not to wonder 

that it ſhould become an univerſal Maxim, embra- 
ced not only by mere Politicians, but by all the 
beſt and wiſeſt of. thoſe Times, THAT EVERY ONE 

SHOULD 
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SHOULD CONFORM TO THE RELIGION OF Big 
CounTRy. And how poſſeſſed Men were with 
the Reaſonableneſs and Importance of it, may be 
ſeen from the Conduct of the great Sock az; 
himſelf. He, ſure, who made it the Buſineſs of 
his Life to ſearch out and expoſe all Errors that 
related to human Conduct, was moſt likely to de- 
tect the Folly of this general Prejudice. Vet 
when he comes upon his Defence before his Judges; 
a Defence, in which he was fo ſtrictly mindful of 
Truth and Honour, that, when his Friends pro- 

ſed to him ſeveral. Ways of urging it, of con- 
feſſed Efficacy for his Acquittal, he rejected all of 
them, becauſe not fo ſtrictly conformable to the 
Rectitude of his Life; when he comes, I ſay, in 
his Defence to that Part of the Accuſation, which 
charges him with attempting to overturn the popu- 
lar Divinities, he declares it in the moſt ſolemn 
Manner, as his Opinion, that every one ſhould ad- 
here to the Religion of his Country. But if it ſhould 
{111 be ſuſpected, that he only here ſaid what made 
beſt for his Defence, let us purſue him to his laſt 
Moments, retired amidſt his philoſophic Friends 
and Followers; and there we ſhall find him ſtill true 


to this great Principle, in a Circumſtance which 


hath much puzzled modern Writers to account for; 
I mean the requeſting his Friends to facrifice a Cock 
to #jculapius: A piece of Devotion, on ſome Ac- 
count or other, no Matter what, due from him, 
according to the Cuſtoms of his Country, which he 
had neglected to perform. 

Bur tor all this, no one, I believe, the leaſt conver- 
ſant in Antiquity, will take it into his Head that 


theſe Sages, becauſe they held every one ſhould ad. 


here to the Religion of his Country, did not there- 
fore ſee the groſs Errors of the national Religions. 
But then it will be aſked, why they age) 

| thin 
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think it lawful and reaſonable to forſake Error, 
and embrace the Truth; eſpecially when theſe very 
Sages ſpent all their Time and Studies, to perſuade 
Mankind of the Importance of this Conduct in ge- 
neral to their Happineſs ? 

The eaſy Explanation of the Riddle is this: 
The Genius of their national Religions taught them 
to conclude, THAT UTILITY AND Nor TRUTH 
was THE END or RELIGION. And if we atten- 
tively conſider that Genius, as occaſionally explained 
in the ſeveral Parts of this Work, which was formed 
entirely ſubſervient to the State, we ſhall not much 
wonder at their Concluſion, 

And now not rightly diſtinguiſhing between par- 
ticular and general UTILITY, between that which 
ariſes from the illegitimate Adminiſtration of Civil 
Policy, and the legitimate, they univerſally em- 
braced this other falſe Concluſion, THAT UTiLIiTY 
AanD TRUTH DO NOT COINCIDE, 

From this Principle, a third neceſſarily aroſe, 
THAT IT WAS LAWFUL AND EXPEDIENT TO DE- 
CEIVE FOR THE PUBLIC Goop. This all the an- 
cient Philoſophers were full of: And Tally, from 
Plato, thinks it ſo clear, that he calls the doing 
otherwiſe NneFaAs, a horrid Wickedneſs, The famous 
Scævola, the Roman Pontif, frankly declares his Opi- 
nion, as St. Auſtin tells us, that Cities ſhould be de- 
ceived in Religions, The laſt mentioned Author 
goes on and ſays, Varro de religionibus loquens, 
evidenter dicit, multa eſſe vERA, que vulgo ſcire 
non fit UTILE; multaque, que tametfi falſa fint, 
aliter exiſtimare populum expediat, Upon which 
the Father remarks, Hic certe totum conſilium pro- 
didit SAPIENTIUM, per quos civitates & populi 


; s Expedire exiſtimat falli in religione civitates. De Civit. Dei, 
6 4. C. 10. | 
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regerentur. As we go along, we ſhall find 7hi; 
Principle univerſally owned, and practiſed by the 
Theiſtical Philoſophers. And Macrobius, inform. 
ing us on what Subjects the Philoſophers uſed this 
Licence of lying for the public Good, ſays it was 
concerning the SouL and the national Gods: Scien- 
dum eſt tamen, non in omnem diſputationem philoſopha; 
admittere fabuloſa velut LIT A; ſed his uti ſolent, 
cùm vel de ANIMA, vel de aereis æthereiſve pote- 
ſtatibus, vel de ceteris Dis loquuntur h. I would 
only obſerve, that it appears from hence, that the 
Principles, which induced the ancient Sages to deem 
it lawful to lye or deceive for the public Good, had 
no Place in the Propagation or Genius of the ewiſh 
and Chriſtian Religions. 

II. My ſecond general Reaſon was, that the an. 
cient Sages did actually ſay one Thing when they 
thought another, This appears from that general 
Practice in the Greek Philoſophy, of a Two-FoLp 
DocTRINE ; the EXTERNAL and the INTERNAL; 
a vulgar and a ſecret One. The firſt openly taught 
to all; and the ſecond confined to a ſelect Number. 
Nor were they different Doctrines, but one and 
the ſame that was handled thus differently; v2. 
popularly and ſcientifically i. In which the Phi- 
loſophers were as cautious how they revealed their 
arcane Opinions, as were the Teachers of the My- 
ſteries z and ſet about it with the ſame Solemnity &. 
So that, as the right Apprehenſion of the Nature o. 


h In Somn. Scip. I. i. c. 2. | 
i Duplex enim erat doctrinæ genus apud antiquas gentes, © 
pad; x) dene, doctrina vulgaris & doctrina arcana ; idque 
non tantum ob diverſitatem materiz, ſed eandem ſzpe materian: 
duplici modo tractabant, populari & philoſophica. Arche 
ie. 
k And in the ſame Form of Words: 
Obe e olg His fri, Iopns d illi Ne pronnus. 
So Porphyry in Exſebius introduces his internal Doctrines. ch 
- 
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the double Doctrine was the true Key to the ancient 
Greek Philoſophy, ſcveral in the later Ages wrote 
Diſcourſes on the hidden Doctrines of the Philoſophers c 
But as theſe, which would have given us much 
Light, are alt extinct, we muſt be content to grope 
out our Way, to the Original and End of the dou- 
ble Doctrine, as well as we are able. 

For it is not enough for us, that this Method 
of Teaching was general amongſt the Greet Phi- 
loſophers. To bring it to our Point, we muſt prove 
it to have been invented for the Good of Society: 
And the rather, becauſe the Original is little un- 
derſtood, it being generally ſuppoſed leſs legiti- 
mate than we make it; either a barbarous Love of 
Myſtery and Obſcurity z or a poor Littleneſs of 
Mind that delighted in Tricking. Toland, who 
made 1t the Buſineſs of a wretched Life, to ſhed his 
Malignity on every Thing that was great and ve- 
nerable, ſometimes m ſuppoſes this double Doctrine 
the Iſſue of Craft and Roguery ; at other times, 
a grave and wiſe Proviſion againſt the Outrage of 
Bigots, and the ſuperſtitious Vulgar. And a very 
different ſort of Man, the celebrated Fontenelle, 
when he calls Myſtery, which is the Conſequence 
of the double Doctrine, the Apanage of Barbarity, 
ſeems to be equally miſtaken. I ſhall ſhew , 
that thoſe, from whom the Greeks borrowed this 
Method of philoſophiſing, invented it for the 
Service of Society. And Secondly, that thoſe who 
borrowed it, employed it for that Purpoſe ; how- 


or It might at length degenerate into Craft and 
olly, 


| | Zacynthus ſcripfit xd Ae & IN, reſerente Laertio, 
| Porphyrins E Q:X006@ws Tz «7025114, teſte Eunapio in eu vita. 
" In a thing he calls, Of the Exoteric and Eſoteric Poilnſephy. 
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Firſt, That all the Wiſdom and Learning of the 
Greeks was brought or fetched immediately from 
Egypt is ſo unanimouſly acknowledged by them. 
ſelves, that it is the beſt eſtabliſhed Fact in Anti- 
quity, Now Herodotus, Diodorus. Siculus, Strabo, 
Plutarch, and indeed who not? all teſtify that the 
Egyptian Prieſts, with whom the Learning of the 
Place reſided, had a two-fold Philoſophy, the one 
hidden and ſacred, the other open and vulgar. 

To know their End in this Method of teaching, 
we muſt conſider their CharaFer. Alan tells us", 
that in the moſt early Times, the Prieſts, amongſt 
the Egyptians, were Judges and Magiſtrates, The 
Care of the People then muſt needs be their chief 
Concern under both Characters. And as well what 
they divulged, as what they concealed, mult be e- 
qually and altogether for the ſake of Society. Ac- | 
cordingly we find them to have been the firſt who 
taught Inter courſe with the Gods, a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments, and Initiation into 
Myſteries, inſtituted for the Support of that Be- 
lief: The Sonppyla of which were the Doctrines of 
the Unity. | 

But to give this Truth the utmoſt Evidence, 
namely that it was for the ſake of the State, that 
the Method of the double Doctrine was invented, 
we ſhall produce the Teſtimonies of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and Plutarch, who both tell us, that it was 
chiefly to their Kings and Magiſtrates, to whom 
the ſecret Doctrines of the College were revealed. 
The Egyptians (ſays Clemens) did not uſe to reveal their 
Myſteries indiſcriminately to all; nor expoſe their 
ſacred Truths to the Profane z but to thoſe only who 
were to ſucceed to the Adminiſtration of the State : 
and to ſuch of the Prieſts as were moſt approved ty 


- Var. Hiſt. E xiv. C. 34+ 
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their Education, Learning, and Qualityo. „The 
« Kings were choſen (ſays Plutarch) either out of 
&« the Prieſthood, or the Soldiery. This Order for 


« their Valour, and that for their Wiſdom, were had 


« in Honour and Reverence. But when one was 
« choſen out of the Soldiery, he was forthwith had 
« to the College of the Prieſts, and inſtructed in 
« their ſecret Philoſophy ; which involyes many 
“Things in Fables and Allegories, where the Face 
& of Truth is clouded and obſcured v.? 

And in the ſame Manner, and with the ſame 
View, the Magi of Perſia, the Druids of Gaul, and 
the Brachmans of India, the genuine Offspring of 
the Egyptian Prieſts, and who like them ſhared in 
the Adminiſtration of the State, had all their exter- 
nal and internal Dofrines d. 

What hath miſled both ancient and modern 
Writers to think the double Doctrine to be only a 
barbarous and ſelfiſh Art of keeping up the Repu- 
tation of the Teacher, was a prevailing Opinion, 
that moral and natural Truths were concealed under 
the ancient Fables of the Gods and Heroes. For 
then, theſe Fables muſt have been invented by the 
ancient Sages; and invented for the fake of ex- 
plaining them, and nothing more. So the learned 
Maſter of the Charter-houſe, raking it for granted 
that the Sages were the Inventors of the ancient 
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Mythology, concludes that one.of theſe two Things 
was the Original of the double Doctrine: Sive id 
factum fuerit pro ingenio priſcorum bominum, maxi- 
me orientalium; ſroe ut ea, que pulchra erant, diffici- 
lia redderent, neque primo intuitu ' difcernenda ”, 
But that ſure is an idle Hypotheſis of the later 
Greet Philoſophers. The old Pagan Mythology 
was indeed only the Corruption of ancient hiſtori- 
cal Tradition; and conſequently. aroſe from the 
People, whoſe Follies and Prejudices gave Birth 
to the double Doctrine, to be employed for their 
Service. But what it was that facilitated its Uſe, 
we ſhall fee hereafter, when we come in the fourth 
Book, to ſpeak of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 

Secondly, We are now to ſhew that the Greeks, 
who borrowed this Method of the double Doctrine, 

employed it to the ſame Uſes with the Egyptians, 
who invented it. * 

1. The firſt who went out of Greece to learn the 
Egyptian Wiſdom, were the LEGISLATORS: Or 
ſuch as, projecting to reduce the ſcattered Tribes, 
which then over- ran Greece, into Civil Society, tra- 
velled thither to learn the ART or LAwW-OIvIxc, 
from a People the moſt celebrated of all for that 
Knowledge. Theſe, as Orpheus, Rhadamanthus, 
Minos, Lycaon, Triptolemus, and others, buſied 
themſelves with nothing of the Egyptian Wiſdom, 
but this only: and received the double Doctrine along 
with it; as appears from their inſtituting the My/te- 
ries, where that Doctrine was practiſed, in their ſc- 
veral Civil Eſtabliſhments. 

2. The next ſort of Men who went hence to 
Egypt for Inſtruction (though the Intercourſe of 
the Law-givers with Egypt was not interrupted, 
but continued down to the Times of Draco, Ly- 


r Archeol, Phil. c. ili. I. 1. 
curgus, 
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curgus, 118 Solon) were the NaTURALISTS 3 who, 
both at the Beginning and the End of their Period, 
bore the Name of Sophiſts. For now Greece being 
advanced from a ſavage barbarous State, to one of 
Civil Policy, the Conſequence of which was the 
Cultivation of the Arts of Life, the Inhabitants 
began to ſpeculate, But Phyſics and Mathematics 
were all the Employment of their early Sophiſts, 
fuch as Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xeno- 
pbanes, Parmenides, Leucippus, and Pherecydes Syrus. 
For which theſe two Reaſons may be aſſigned : 
1. As theſe Studies, all along, appeared to be beſt 
fitted to the refined, curious, inquiſitive Temper 
of that People, this Poſt, as of greateſt Honour, 
would be firſt ſeized. 2. Greece was at that Time 
over- run with petty Tyrants, the Deſcendents of 
their ancient Heroes, which made it unſafe to 
turn their Speculations on Morals, in which Po- 
ktics were ſo eminently contained, and made fo 
principal a Part. For Thucydides tells us*, that 
when now the Power of Greece was enlarged (that: 
is on their coming out of a State of Barbarity) and 
their Revenues by Acceſſion of Wealth much increaſed, 

in moſt of the Cities Tyrannies were erected. "All 
then that theſe learnt of the Egyptians, was PHYSI- 
CAL AND MATHEMATICAL KNOWLEDGE : And as 
m the Cultivation of theſe there was little Occa- 
ſion for, ſo their Character of mere Naturaliſts 
made them have leſs Regard to, the double Doctrine. 
And in effect, we find little mention of it amongſt 
the firſt Greek Sophiſts, who buſted themſelves . 
in theſe Enquiries. 
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3. The laſt Sort of People, that went to Egypt 
for Inſtruction, were the Py1LosOPHERS, properly 
ſo called. A Character exactly compounded of the 
two preceding, the Lawgiver and the Naturalif, 
For when now the Grecian States had in Proceſs of 
Time recovered their Liberties, Mor AIs, public 
and private, would become the Subject in Faſhion, 
From this Time the Greek Sophiſts were violently 
given to Legiſlation, and became actually employed 
to make Laws for the ſeveral emerging popular 
Governments, On which Account it was, that 
Ariſtotle obſerved, the beft Lawgivers in ancient 
Greece, were amongſt the middle Rank of Men. 
The firſt (as well as moſt famous) of this Claſs, and 
who gave it its Name and Character, was Pythago- 
ras, He, and Plato, and others travelled into E- 
gypt, like their Predeceſſors. But now having join- 
ed in one the two different Studies of Lawgiving 
and Philoſophy, a ſlight Tincture of Egyptian In- 
ſtruction would not ſerve their Purpoſe; to com- 
plete their Character, there was a Neceſſity of be- 
ing throughly imbued with their moſt recondite 
Wiſdom. Accordingly the Ancients tell ust, of 
their long Abode in Zgypt, their hard Conditions 
ot Admittance into the ſacred College, and their 
bringing away with them all the ſecret Wiſdom of 
the Prieſthood. The Reſult of all was, and it is 
very remarkable, that from this Time the Greek 
Sophiſts, now called Philoſophers, began to culti- 
vate, at the very fame Time, the Belief of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments, and the Practice 
of the double Doctrine, which i#wo Principles were 
the diſtinguiſhing Badges of their Character. 

Thus by an intimate Acquaintance with the E- 
gyptian Prieſthood, the Greeks, at length, got a- 

r Porph. de Vita Pythag. — Strabo de Platone, I. 17. Geogr.— 

Origen. Comm. in Ep. ad Rom. c. iii. 
mongſt 
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mongſt themſelves a new Species of Sages, whoſe 
Character much reſembled that of their Maſters. 
But with this Difference, that amongſt the Egyptian 
Prieſts, and ſo amongſt the Magi, the Brachmans, 
and the Druids, Philoſophy was but an Appendix 
to Legiſlation; while amongſt the Greeks, Legiſla- 
tion was the Appendix to Philoſophy. For Philo- 
ſophy was the firſt Acqueſt and Study of the Greek 
Sages, and Legiſlation of the Egyptian. There 
was yet another Difference; which was, that in the 
Greek Philoſopher, the two Characters of Legiſlator 
and Philoſopher were always kept diſtinct, and 
conducted on contrary Maxims; whereas in the 
Egyptian Prieſt, they were one and undiſtinguiſhed. 
So that in Greece, the hidden Doctrines of the My- 
ſteries, and the yorippyla of the Schools, though ſome- 
times founded by one and the ſame Perſon, as by 
Pythagoras, were two very different things; but in 
Egypt, one and the ſame. 

Greece was now well ſettled in popular Commu— 
nities; and yet this legiſlating Humour ſtill conti- 
nued in her Philoſophers. And when they had no 
more Work, they ſtill kept on the Trade; and 
from practical, became ſpeculative Lawgivers. This 
gave birth to a deluge of viſionary Republics, as we 
may ſee in Diogenes Laertius ; where, in the ſeveral 
Catalogues of their Works, one is always as ſure to 
find a Treatiſe de Legibus, or de Republica, as a 
Treatiſe de Deo, de Anima, or de Mundo. 

But of all the Sccts, the Py:hagoreans and Plato- 
#iſts continued longeſt in this Humour. The Aca- 
demic and Stoic, indulging to the diſputatious Ge- 
nius of the Greek Philoſophy, ſtruck out into a new 
Road ; and began to cultivate the laſt great Branch 
of Philoſophy, Locic; eſpecially the Szoics, who, 
from their great Fondneſs to it, were ſurnamed 
Dialectici. | 

Z 4 The 
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The Reader hath here a ſhort View of the Pro. 
greſs of the Greek Philoſophy ; which Plato aptly 
divided into Physics, MoRats, and Locic"', 
We have ſhewn the Order of their birth : The 
Study of Phyſics and Mathematics began while 
Greece groaned under its petty Tyrants: Morals 
public and private aroſe with their Civil Liberties : 
And Logic, when they had contracted a Habit of 
Diſputation and Refinement, | 
But when now the Liberties of Greece began to 
be again ſhaken by Tyrants of greater Form and 
Power, and all the Poſts of Honour were occupied 
and poſſeſſed by the Sects above mentioned, ſome 
ambitious Men amongſt them, as Epicurus, return- 
ed back into the original old faſhioned Road of 
Phyjics, rejecting all Politics, Legiſlation, and Lo- 
gic; and accordingly (which deſerves our notice) 
rejected with them, the Ule of the double Doctrine, 
as of no Service in their Reform. This evidently 
ſhews it to have been employed for the ſake of So- 
cicty : For was it, as To/and would pretend, for 
their own, 1t could never be employed more pro- 
perly than in Phy/ics ; becauſe the celeſtial Bodies 
being amongſt the popular Gods, phyſical Enqui- 
ries Concerning their Nature, could hardly eſcape 
the public Odium : And Plutarch tells us how hea- 
v1ly this fell both upon Protagoras and Anaxagoras *. 


Mien 5 ggg g rela, OYEIKON, HOIKON, Ala 
AEKTIKON. Dios. Laert. Proem. \ 18. 
Clemens Alex. indeed, Strom. 5. ſays, that the Epicureans 
bragged they had their Secrets, which it avas not lawful to di- 
wulze; but this was plainly only arrogating to themſelves a 
Mark of Philoſophy, which thoſe, to whom it really belonged, 
had made venerable. | | 

* O Þ Tgwr®» coaftrxlc» ye mavluy x) Jatpxnuralo e Ce- 
Aung xa leuſaαονν 2 TKIGS AL ywv. 615 Yeu Pry x Tab D- Arata- 
Tb, Ar ew; iv Wanattg, ates © N de-, wr er- 
TO» ts, 5 Ov oNiyu r. dNabeias Two; n Wires ga. 
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Notwithſtanding this, the fr# Philoſophers, and 
the /aſt; both of whom dealt only in Phyfics, equally 
rejected the double Doctrine. On the other hand, 
the legiſlating Philoſophers, who dealt much in 
Nature too, employed this very Doctrine even in 
natural Enquiries: as appears from what is ſaid of 
Pythagoras concerning Earthquakes ; who told the 
People, that they were occaſioned by a Synod of 
Ghoſts aſſembled under Ground Y. But Jamblicus * 
informs us, that he ſometimes predicted Earthquakes 
by taſting of Well-water *, 


8 Þ maxol T&;, Proms x) welewooniggns Tire nakeppus we g 
al riag ay Ss K Nes UT 0g101TH; 1 xalnalus wa me) Alg- 
Tehoulas m7 Yeu ane » Nevlayiegs Guys, x Avatayoggy 
ei xb ia pk Gemonouto e hαν, Vit. Nice. 

Hlian. Var. Hiſt. |. iv. c. 17. 

z Jamblicus Vit. Pythag. l. i. c. 23. 

One ſcarce meets with any thing in Antiquity concern ing 
P;thageras's Knowledge in Phyfics, but what, when attentively 
— gives us freſh Cauſe to admire the miraculous Saga- 
city of that prodigious Man. This Story of his prediching Earth- 
quakes, has ſo much the Air of a Fable, that I believe it has 
been generally ranked, as it is by Stanley, with the Abundance 
of that idle Trumpery, which the enthuſiaſtical Pythagorears 
and Platoniſts of the lower Ages have raked together concerning 
him. Yet a late Relation, which I am about to quote, has 
fully vindicated the Truth of it; and Poſterity, that could not 
profit by his Knowledge, has at leaſt confirmed the Veracity of 
his Hiſtory. Paul Dudley Eſq. in the Phil. Tranſ. No 437. 
p. 72. ſpeaking of an Earthquake which lately happened in 
New England, hath theſe remarkable Words: — 4 3 of 
mine that has a Well 36 Feet deep, about three Days before the 
Earthquake, wwas ſurprized to find his Water that uſed to be wery 
feweet and limpid, ſtink to that degree that they could make no Uje 
of it, nor ſcarce bear the Houſe when it was brought in; and 
thinking ſome Carrion was got into the Well, he ſearched the 
Bottom, but found it clear and good, though the Colour of the Wa- 
ter was turned wheyiſh, or pale. In about ſeven Days after the 
Earthquake, his Water began to mend, and in three Days more 
returned to its former Sweetneſs and Colour, | 


It 
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It appears then, on the whole, that the double 
Doctrine was. uſed for the Sake of Society; their 
high Notions of which made them conclude this 
Practice to be not only innocent, but laudable: 
Whereas, were the Motive either love of Myſtery, 
of Fraud, or of themſelves, it cannot be recon- 
ciled to any of their ſeveral Syſtems of private 
Morals. | 

III. My third general Reaſon was, that the ancient 
Sages ſeemed to practiſe the double Doctrine, in the 
Point in Queſtion, For I have obſerved, that 
thoſe Sefs which joined Legiſlation with Philoſophy, 
as the Py/hagoreans, Platoniſts, Peripatetics, and 
Stoics, always profeſſed the Belief of a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments: While thoſe, who /im- 
ply philoſophiſed, as the Cyrenaic, the Cynic, and the 
Democritic, publicly profeſſed the contrary, And 
where thoſe of the legiſlating Claſs were more or 
leſs in the Practice of that Art, they were more 
or leſs in the Profeſſion of a future State. As on 
the one Hand, the Pythagoric and Platonic, on the 
other, the Peripatetic and Stoic, nay in one and the 
ſame Sect, as the Peripatetic, or Stoic, where a Fol- 
lower of it ſtudied Legiſlation, he profeſſed this Be- 
lief; where he confined himſelf to private Morals, 
or abſtract Speculations, he rejected it. So amongſt 
the Stoics, Zeno was a great Propagator of it; 
while Epictetus abſolutely denied it. And Seneca, 
who was but a Mongrel, ſeems willing to expoſe 
the whole Myſtery, For in thoſe Parts of his Writ- 
ings, where he ſtrictly philoſophiſes, he denies 3 
future State; and in thoſe, where he affects the 
Preacher or Politician, he maintains it, And hav- 
ing ſaid what he thought fit in Behalf of it, is not 
aſhamed to add: Hæc autem omnia ad MORES ſpe- 
Hani, itaque ſuo loco poſita ſunt: at que d DIALECTI- 
eis 
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cis contra banc opinionem dicuntur, ſegreganda fue- 
runt : & ideo ſepoſita ſuntb. As much as to ſay, the 
Doctrine was preached up as uſeful to Society, but 
intenable by Reaſon. One might puſh this Obſer- 
vation from Sects to Particulars. So Aenophon 
and Iſocrates, who concerned themſelves much in 
the Public, declared for it; and Hippocrates and 
Galen, who confined themſelves to natural Studies, 
againſt it. 
{ This enervates what might be urged for the 
common Opinion, from thoſe many Profeſſions in 
the Writings of the Theiſtical Philoſophers, in Fa- 
vour of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
| as ſhewing thoſe were only Part of the external or 
* age Doctrines of ſuch Sects. It may likewiſe 
cip to explain and reconcile an infinite Number 
| of Diſcordances in their Works in general, and 
| more eſpecially on this Point, which are com- 
| monly, though I think falſly, attributed to their 
Inconſtancy. What endleſs Diſputes have there 
been amongſt the Learned, fince the Revival of 
Letters, about what Plato, Ariſtotle, and the Stoics 
held of the Soul. But it was not the Moderns 
only who found themſelves at a Loſs ; ſometimes 
the Ancients themſelves were embaraſſed. Plutarch 
complains heavily of the Repugnances of the Stoics : 
and, in his Tra& fo entituled, accuſes Chry/ppus 


for laughing, one while, at the Doctrine of a fu- 


ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments, as a 

Mormo, fit only to frighten Women and Children ; 

and another while for affirming ſeriouſly, that, let 

* laugh as they would, the Thing was a ſober 
ruth. 

IV. My fourth general Reaſon is gathered from 
the Opinion that Antiquity itſelf ſeems to have had 
of its Philoſophers on this Point. Their graveſt 
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Writers (as we may ſee in Part, by the Quotations 
in the Beginning of this Book fem Timeus the 
Locrian, Polybius, and Strabo) are full of Apolo- 
gies for the national Religions; that is, for what 
was taught therein, concerning a Providence here, 
and eſpecially the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments hereafter, They pretend 
that theſe Things were neceſſary to keep the Peo- 
le in awe; but frankly own, that, was Socie 

compoſed all of wiſe Men, the Religion of the Phils. 
fophers, which inforces Morality by Conſiderations 
drawn from the Excellence of Virtue, the Dignity 
of our Nature, and the Perfection of the Soul 
would be a fitter and more excellent Way to Good. 
Now here, the national Religions, as they taught 
a Doctrine of a future State, being oppoſed to the 
Religion of the Philoſophers, which employed other 
Motives ; I conclude, that, in the Opinion of theſc 
Apologiſts, the Philoſophers did not really be- 
lieve this Doctrine. | 

V. My /aft general Argument againſt the common 
Opinion, is collected from an extraordinary Cir- 
cumſtance in the Roman Hiſtory, Cæſar, in his 
Speech to the Senate, to diſſuade them from ca- 
pitally puniſhing the Followers of Catiline, argues 
thus: that Death was no Evil, as they, who inflifted 
it for a Puniſhment, imagined and intended it. And 
thereon takes Occaſion, with a Licentiouſneſs till 
then unknown to that auguſt Aſſembly, to explain 
and inforce the avowed Principles of Epicurus (of 
whoſe Sect he was) concerning the Mortality of the 
Soul, Now when Cato and Cicero, who both 


© De pœna, poſſum equidem dicere id quod res habet; in 
luctu atque miſeriis, mortem ærumnarum requiem, non crucia- 
tum eſſe; eam cuncta mortalium mala diſſolvere; ultra neque 
2 neque gaudio locum eſſe. Cæſar apud Sall. de Bell. 
atilin, 


urged 
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the Death of the Conſpirators, come to re- 
ply to his Argument for Lenity; inſtead of 4 
poſing the Principles of that Philoſophy by the 
avowed Principles of a better, they content them- 
ſelves with only ſaying, that he Doctrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments was delivered 
down to them from their Anceſtors. Cæſar (ſays 


Cato) bene & compoſite paulo ante, in hoc ordine, 


de vita & morte diſſeruit, credo falſa exiſtumans 
ea que de inferis MEMORANTUR ©: Without giv- 
ing one Reaſon, ſo much as his own Opinion, 
to ſupport it. Cicero's Reply is to the ſame Pur- 
poſe: Itaque ut aliqua in vita formido improbis 
eſet poſita, apud inferos ejuſmodi quædam illi An- 
iu ſupplicia impiis conſtituta eſſe voluerunt : 
quid videlicet intelligebant, his remotis, non eſſe 
mortem ipſam pertimeſcendam*: From this cold Man- 
ner of evading the Argument, by oppoſing to it 
only the Opinion of their Anceſtors, I conclude, 
that theſe two great Patriots were conſcious that the 
real Opinion of the ancient Philoſophy would not 
help them out: For nothing could be more illo- 
gical than their Reply, it being evidently ht Au- 
thority of their Anceſtors, which Cæſar oppoſed 
with the Principles of the Greek Philoſophy. Here 
then was a fair Challenge to a philoſophic Exami- 
nation; and can we believe, theſe two Patriots 
would have been leſs favourably heard, while they 
defended the Doctrine of a future State on the 
Principles of Plato and Zeno, fo agreeable to the 
Opinions of their Anceſtors, than Cæſar in over- 
throwing it on the Syſtem of Epicurus? Or was it 
of ſmall Importance to the State, that an Opinion, 
which Tully, in the Words above, tells us was 
eſtabliſned by their Anceſtors for the Service of 


A Apud eundem, © Orat. IV. in Catilin. $ 4. 
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Society, ſhould be ſhewn to be conformable to the 
Concluſions of the moſt creditable Philoſophy ? For 
all this, as we fay, inſtead of attempting to prove 
Cæſar a bad Philoſopher, they content themſelves 
with only hinting that he was a bad Citizen, We 
muſt needs conclude then, that theſe two learned 
Men were ſufficiently apprized, that the Opinion 
of their Anceſtors was unſupported by the real 
Opinion of any Greek Se of Philoſophy ; whoſe 

ular Profeſſion of it would have been to no pur. 
poſe to have urged againſt 4 5 and ſuch of the 
Senate as were inſtructed in theſe Matters; becauſe 
the Practice of the double Doctrine, and the Part to 
which this Point belonged, was a Thing well known 
to them, | 

It may be true, that in Cato, who was a rigid 
Stoic, the Obſervation will conclude only againſt 
one Sect, but it will conclude very ſtrongly: for 
Cato was ſo far from thinking that the Principles 
of that Philoſophy ſhould not be brought into the 
Concluſions of State, where it could be done 
with any Advantage, that he was even for having 
public Meaſures regulated on the Standard of their 
Paradoxes ; for which he is ſharply ridiculed by 
Cicero in his Oration for Muræna. He could not 
then, we muſt believe, have negle&ed ſo fair an 
Opportunity of employing his beloved Philoſophy 
upon Cæſar's Challenge, would it at all have ſerved 
his Purpoſe. | | 

But though Cato's Caſe only includes the $8/:cs, 
Cicero's, who made uſe indifferently of the Princi- 
ples of any Sect to confute the reſt, includes them 
all. It will perhaps be faid, that the Reaſon why . 
Tully declined replying on any philoſophic Prin- 
ciples, was becauſe he thought the Opinion of 
their Anceſtors the ſtrongeſt Argument of all; 


having /o declared it, in a more evident Point, 
| the 
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the very Being of a God itſelf : In Quor Maximum 
EST MAJORUM NOSTRORUM SAPIENTIA, ui 


ſacra, qui ceremonias,* Sc. But it is to be obſerved, 


that this was ſpoken to the People, and recom- 
mended to them as an Argument they might beſt 
confide in; and therefore urged with Tulhy's uſual 
Prudence, who always ſuited his Arguments to his 
Auditors, while the Words under Queſtion were 
ſpoken in the Senate- to an Audience, which, as 
we ſhall ſee by what follows, and as we may partly 
ſee by what went before s, had, at that Time, a 

t Affectation to philoſophiſe. And how much 
this Kind of Diſputation pleaſed Cicero, appears by 
the Apology he made for it, in his Oration for 
Muræna: Et quoniam non eff nobis bæc Oratio 
babenda aut cum imperita multitudine, aut in aliquo 
conventu agreſtium, audacius paulo de ſtudiis hu- 
manitatis, gue & mihi & vobis nota & jucunda 
ſunt, diſputabo h. 


FECT. . 


H“ NG premiſed thus much to clear our Way, 
and abate the Prejudices againſt a new Opi- 
nion, I come now to a particular Examination of 
each SefF that hath been ſuppoſed to believe the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. 

The ancient Greet Philoſophy may be all ranged 
in the ELEZATIc, the Ir ALI, and the Ionie 
Lines. The Eleatic Line was wholly compoſed of 
Atheiſts of different Kinds; as the Democritic, the 
Pyrrhonian, the Epicurean, Sc. fo theſe come not 


f Orat. pro Milne. 5 Namely, by Cæſar's running into 


that way, which, otherwiſe, a Man, who knew the World ſo 
well, would ſcarce have done. 
i Sect. 29. 
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into our Accounts. All in the 1talic Line, derive 
from PyTRHAGORAS, and ſwear in his Name. All 
in the Tonic, till SocRaTEs, buſied themſelves only 
in Phyſics, and are therefore likewiſe out of the 
Queſtion: He it .was that firſt brought Philoſophy 
out of the Clouds, to a clear Contemplation of 
human Nature; and founded the Socratic School, 
whoſe Subdiviſions were the PLaTonic or 0/4 
Academic, the PzrIPATETIC, the SToic, the 
Mi1vppLe, and the New AcAbRM T. 

As to Socrates, this Character is delivered of him 
by Cicero, that He was ihe firſt who called Philoſophy 
From Heaven, to place it in Cities, and introduce it 
inio private Houſes i, i. e. to teach public and pri- 
vate Morals. But we muſt not ſuppoſe, Tull 
here meant imply, as the Words ſeem to imply, 
that Socrates was the: firſt of the Philoſophers, who 
ſtudied Morals ;, this being evidently falſe; for the 
Pythagoric School had, for a long Time before, 
made thoſe its principal Concern, He muſt there- 
fore mean (as the Quotation below partly implies) 
that He was the firſt who called off Philoſophy from 
its Contemplation of Nature to fix it ENTIRELY po 
Morals. This was ſo remarkably and exactly true, 
that Socrates was not only the firſt, but the 14, 
of the Philoſophers that did ſo; having in this no 
Followers, unleſs we reckon Xenophon, who up- 
braids Plato, the immediate Succeſſor of his School, 


i Primus Philoſophiam devccavit e cœlo, & in urbibus col- 
locavit, & in domos etiam introduxit. Tuſcul. Quæſt. lib. 5. 
And again, Acad. I. 1. Socrates mihi videtur, id quod conſtat 
inter omnes, primus a rebus occultis, & ab ipſa natura involutis, 
in quibus omnes ante eum philoſophi occapati fuerunt, evoca- 
viſſe Philoſophiam, & ad vitam communem adduxiſſe, ut de 
virtutibus & vitiis, mninogue de bonis rebus & malis quæreret; 
cœleſtia autem vel procul eſſe a noſtra cognitione cenſeret, vel, 
ſi maxime cognita eſſent, nihil tamen ad bene vivendum 
conferre. 


for 
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for forſaking his Maſter's contracted Scheme, and 
imitating the common Practice of the Philoſophers 
in their Purſuit of general Knowledge. 

However, this which Socrates attempted in Phi- 
loſophy was a very extraordinary Revolution: 
and, to ſupport it, he brought in thoſe Principles 
of Doubt and Uncertainty, which ſome of his pre- 
tended Followers, as we ſhall ſee preſently, very 
much abuſed : For while he reſtrained thoſe Prin- 
ciples to natural Enquiries, which he rejected; they 
extended them to every Thing that was the Sub- 
jet of human Diſquiſition, This we preſume was 
Socrates's true Character: who thus confining his 
Enquiries, 1t 1s remarkable, that he, and he only, 
of all the ancient Gree: Philoſophers, really be- 
leved the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments. How it happened that he was ſo 
ſngularly right, will be conſidered hereafter, when 
we bring his Caſe to illuſtrate, and confirm the 
general Poſition we are here eſtabliſhing. 

From Socrates, as we ſaid, came the Middle and 
New Academy, as well as the Old, or Platonic : 
Arceſilaus was the Founder of the Midale; and 
Carneades of the New. Between the Principles of 
theſe two there was no real Difference, as Tully 
tells us, and we may take his Word : but both, I 
wil venture to affirm, were as real Sceptics, as that 
which was /o denominated ; I mean in their Prin- 
ples of philoſophiſing, though not in the profeſſed 
Concluſions each pretended to draw from thoſe 
Principles, For as well Academics as Sceptics agreed 
in this, That nothing could be known; and that, 
without interfering with any Sentiments of their own, 
every Thing was to be diſputed. Hence the Sceptics 
concluded, that nothing was ever to be aſſented to, 
but the Mind kept in an eternal Suſpenſe : The Aca- 
&mics, on the contrary, that the PROBABLE, ben 

Vo L. I. A1 found 
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found, was to be aſſented to; but, till then, they were 
to go on with the Sceptics, queſtioning, diſputing, and 
contradicting every Thing. And here lay the Joke: 
they continued doing this all the Time of their 
Exiſtence *, without ever finding the Probable in 
any Thing; except only in what was neceſlary to 
ſupply them with Arms for diſputing againſt every 
thing. It is true, this was a Contradiction in their 
Scheme: but Scepticiſm is unavoidably deſtructive 
of itſelf. The Miſchief was, that their allowing 
the Probable thus far, made many, both Ancients 
and Moderns, think they were uniform in their 
Allowance: In the mean Time they gave good 
Words, and talked perpetually of their Veriſimile 
and Probabile, amidſt a Situation of abſolute Doubt, 
Darkneſs, and Scepticiſm; like Sancho Pancha of 
his and on the Terra Firma. 

This I take to be the true Key to the Intrigues 
of the Academy, of which famous Sect many have 
been betrayed into a better Opinion than was fit- 
ting. If any Doubt remain, the Account which 
Tully himſelf gives of theſe People, will remove it. 
He, who knew them beſt, and who eſpouſed only 
the more reaſonable Part of their Conduct, tells 
us, that they held nothing could be known, or 
ſo much as perceived: Nihil cognoſci, nihil percipi, 


k This was Lucian's Opinion of the matter; and no body 
knew them better. 'This drole Writer, where he ſpeaks of the 
Happy Iſland, in his true Hiſtory, tells us how it was ftocxed 
with the {ſeveral Sects of Greet Philoſophy. But when he come 
to the Academics, he with high Humour informs us, that tho 
theſe were in as good a Diſpoſition to come as any of the rel, 
they ill kept aloof in the Confines, and would never venture to 
ſet a Foot on the Iſland. For here truly they ſtuck ; they wete 
not yet ſatisfied whether it was indeed an Iſland or no. 1+ 
5 Aan, trevor Hiker A endaiv, emixew ' tri, % Alg exi- 
D jan 5 I ern rr Wis, xa AN“, 6 Y VOWS Th 
GiawTy tow, Fer, Hiſt, I. 2. 
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mhil ſciri poſſe dixerunt — — Opinionibus & inſti- 1 kl, 
tutis omnia leneri; nibil veritati relingui: dein- bout 
+ £32 . . . We 
ceps omnia tenebris circumſuſa eſſe dixerunt. Ita- 5" 
que Arceſilaus negabat eſſe quidquam quod ſciri "KI 
poſſet, ne illud quidem ipſum" : That every Thing '% * 
was to be diſputed; and that the Probable was | 5 
not a Thing to engage their Aſſents, or ſway their 1 "N 
Judgments, but to enforce their Reaſonings. Car- 1 1 
neades vero multo uberius iiſdem de rebus loquebatur : 44 
non quo aperiret ſententiam ſuam (hic enim mos 1 
| erat patrius Academiæ ADVERSARI SEM PER OM- . 7 
N - +4 
x1BUs in diſputando) ſed®, Sc. — Proprium fit 1 
Academie judicium ſuum nullum 1nterponere, a 1] {1 
| probare que ſimillima veri videantur; conferre cau- 3 


ſas, & quid in quamque ſententiam dici poſſit expro- 
| mere, nulla adbibita ſua auctoritate, judicium au- 


Dn 


| dentium relinguere integrum & liberum®, That, 18 
though they pretended their End was to find the 44.4 

| Probable, yet, like the Sceptics, they held their 14:38 
Mind in an eternal Suſpenſe, and continued going © 

on diſputing againſt every Thing, without ever 2 mn 

| finding the Probable to determine their Judgments. "Mi 
HE ft (ſays Lucullus) illud quod dicunt veri inveniendi 1 
auſa contra omnia dici oportere & pro omnibus. 49 
oro igitur vidERE QUID INVENERINT: Non 1 
„olcmus, inguit, oſtendereo. 4 0 
| Thus it appears the Sect was thoroughly ſcepti- 1 

. cal?: And Sextus Empiricus, a Maſter of this Ar- = 
Lad. Qu. I. i. c. 12, 13. NN 
W 62 is. i. c. 18. Fs | 5 


: De Diwvin. lib. ii. ſub fin, 
* 0 Acad. Quæſt. lib. iv. c. 18. 


(0 ? The Reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſee the Judgment of . 
ete a learned French Writer on the Account here given of the Aa- oi 
1s eli — Lon fait voir que l'on doit exclure de ce nombre 1 
. des ſectes dogmatiſtes] les nouveaux Academiciens, purs ſcep- 1 / Wl 
> ues, quoy qu'il y ait quelques auteurs modernes qui preten- 1 
t le contraire, & entre autres M. Middleton, auteur de la 44 

422 gument, 20 

© F 
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gument, ſays no leſs: who, though he denies the 
Academics and Sceptics to be exactly the ſame, az 
ſome Ancients affirmed, becauſe though both 
agreed that Truth could not be found, yet the Aca- 
demics held there was' a Difference in thoſe Things 
which pretended to it (the Myſtery of which has 
been revealed above) yet owns that Arce/ilaus and 
Pyrrho had one common Philoſophy 4. Origen, or 
the Author of the Fragment that goes under his 
Name, ſeems to have tranſcribed the Opinion of 
thoſe whom Sextus hints at. But another Sect « 

Philoſophers (ſays he) was called the Academic, be. 
cauſe they held their Diſputations in the Acadeny, 
Pyrrho was the Head and Founder of theſe : From 
whom they were called Pyrrhonians. He firſt of all 
brought in the Auland, or Incomprehenſibility, as 
an Inſtrument to enable them to diſpute on both Sides 
the Queſtion, without proving or clearing any thing”. 


nouvelle Vie du Ciceron Anglois. Mais fi Pon examine la ſource 
où il a puiſe ſes ſentimens, Von trouvera que c'eſt dans les Apo- 
logies que les Academiciens eux-memes ont faites pour cacher 
le Scepticiſme qui leur etoit reproche par toutes les autres ſette: ; 
& de cette maniere on pourroit ſoutenir que les Pyrrhoniens 
memes n'etoient point ſceptiques. Qu'on ſe reſſouvienne ſeule- 
ment que, ſuivant le raport de Ciceron, Arceſilaus, fondateur de 
la nouvelle Academie, nioit que Fon fut certain de ſa propre ex. 
iſtence. Apres un trait ſemblable, & pluſieurs autres qui ſont 
raportes — on laiſſe au lecteur a decider du caractere de cette 
ſecte & du jugement qu'en porte M. Middleton. Dif. fur IU. 
nion de la Religion de la Morale & de la Politique, Pref. p. 12. 
q got hiroi Twes ors 1 Axadnuairxy QrnoooPic 7 aur) ig TH 
LuV. — O i v. Axt , , & Ales Axadnα⁰LML, iMlows 
ei 24 weg XK, WXny9v, Few po S TIC nes gusielg vu. 
541 No. 400 bei 89 419% T x%7 cad ro GY wy ny 2 T at le . 
Hypot. Pyrrh. lib. 1. c. 33. 2 
r "AMAy 5 WU tig CiaoooCur emAndn Axa nic, di e * 
Aka nut rds dA us awry; mock, wv dgtas ö Ugoun, 45 
lessen oxnibroa Pix ooÞ4, Pf axzlarnVic ardylu gar 
i eνν, w; SN νỹ¶B&ͤ eig kx j mr 70 dna uns. 
7 0 Neige & eig EXRTER®, N. 
Orig. Philoſophica. wes Au . 
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But now a Difficulty obtrudes itſelf, that will 
require ſome Explanation. We have repreſented 
the Academy as entirely ſceptical; We have repre- 
ſented Socrates as a Dogmatiſt; and yet on his ſole 
Authority, as we are aſſured by Tully, did this 
Sect hold its Principles of knowing nothing and diſpu- 
ting all Things. The true Solution ſeems to be this. 

i. Socrates, to deter his Hearers from all Studies 
but that of Morality, was perpetually repreſenting 
the Obſcurity, in which they lay involved: not 
only affirming that he knew nothing of them, but 
that nothing could be known ; while, in Morals, 
he was a Dogmatiſt, as appears largely by Xenophon, 
and the leſs fabulous Parts of Plato. But Arce/ilaus 
and Carneades took him at his word, when he ſaid 
be knew nothing; and extended that Principle of 
Uncertainty to all Things diſputable. 

2. Again, the Adverſaries, with whom Socrates 
had to deal, in his Project of diſcrediting natural 
Knowledge, and recommending the Study of Mo- 
rality, were the SoPH1sTs properly ſo called; a 
Race of Men, who by their Fallacies and Elo- 
quence, had long kept up the Credit of the one, 
and much vitiated the Purity of- the other: And 
theſe being the Oracles of Science at that Time 
in Athens, it became the Modeſty and Humility of 
his Pretenſions, to attack them covertly, and ra- 
ther as an Enquirer than a Teacher. This pro- 
duced the Method of diſputing by Iuterrogation, 
from the Inventor, called the Socratic: And as this 
could not be carried on but under a profeſſed Admi- 
ration of their Wiſdom, and Acquieſcence in their 
Deciſions, it gave birth to the famous Attic Irony“. 


* Socrates autem de ſe ipſe detrahens in diſputatione, plus 
tribuebat iis, quos volebat refellere. Ita cum aliud diceret atque 
lentiret, libenter uti ſolitus eſt ea diſſimulatione, quam Grzci 
0g, vacant. Acad. I. ii. c. 5. 
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Hence it appears, his way of Confutation mult be, 
by turning their 6wn Principles and Conceſſions a- 
gainſt them, and advimcing nothing of bis own. 
Now Arce/tlaus and Carneattes having, as we ſay, 
extravagantly extended the $orratic Principle of 
knowing nothing; eafily miſtook this other, of ad. 
vancing nothing of his own agains the Sophiſts. as a 
neceſſary Conſequence of the former; and fo made 
that a general Rule for their School, which, in 
their Maſter, was only an occaſional Practice. 
On theſe two miſtaken Principles was the New 
Academy erected. Omnia latere in vcculto, nec eſe 
quidquam, quod cerni aut intelligi poſfit + quibus te 
cauſis nibil oportere neque Pprofitert, neque affirmare 
quemquain, neque afſertione approvare*. 
But they of the Old Academy”, the immediate 
Followers of Socrates, with more Judgment, de— 


t Acad. Quæſt. lib. i. c. 12. 

That thoſe of the Old Academy were Dogmatiſts, Tully at. 
ſures us, with full Evidence, where he ſays, Quæſt. Acad. lib. i. 
Nihil enim inter PERIPATETICos & ACADEMIAM in 
VETEREM differebat: For that the Peripatetics were Dogimatitl: 
no body ever queſtioned. Yet the ſame Tully ſeems to take away 
with one hand what he gave with the other, when he ſays, 
towards the Concluſion of this firſt Book, Hanc Academiam x0- 
va appellabant, que mihi vETUs videtur. Here then the O// 
Academy is become ſceptical ; for ſuch certainly was the Nav, 
The true way of reconciling Cicero to himſelf I take to be this: 
Where he ſpeaks of the Conformity between the Peripatetic; 
and the Oli Academy, he conſiders it under Plato, as the Foun- 
der: as appears from the following Words, Academ. 1. ii. c. 5. 
Alter [nempe Plato] guia reliquit perfectiſſimam diſciplinam, Pe- 
ripateticos & Academicos, nominibus differentes, re congruentes : 
And where he ſpeaks of the Conformity between the New and 
1, he conſiders it as under Socrates. For the New Academy, as 
we here ſee, claimed the neareſt Relation to their Maſter. Thus 
De Nat. Deor. I. i. c. 5. he ſays, Ut hac in Philoſophia ratio con- 
tra omnia diſſerendi, nullamque rem apertè judicatdi, profecta à 
Socrate, repetita ab Arceſila, confirmata @ Carneade, c. But 
Tully, it may be ſaid, in the very Place where he ſpeaks of the 
Agreement between the New and Ol Academy, underſtands 


clined 


— f („ 
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clined their Maſter's Method of Diſputation; ea- 
ſily perceiving that it was adapted to the Occaſion: 
and that to make ſuch a general Practice, and the 
Characteriſtic of their School, would be irrational 
and abſurd. But now the Middle and New, inſtead 
of profiting by this ſage Conduct of their Prede- 


Plato as the Founder of the Old : Hanc Academiam novam ad- 
pellant 3 quæ mihi wetus videtur, fi quidem Platonem ex illa we- 
tere numeramus ; cujus in Libris nibil adfirmatur, & in utram- 
que partem multa diſſeruntur; de omnibus quæritur, nihil certi di- 
citur. But it is to be obſerved, that Plato had a twofold Cha- 
rafter: and is to be conſidered, both as a Diſciple and Hiſlo- 
rian of Socrates, and as the Head of a Sed himfelf, and Maſter 
of Xenocrates and Ariſtotle. Under the firſt Character he affirms 
nothing; in the latter he is a Dagmatiſt. Under the f, So- 
crates and he are the ſame; in the latter they are very different. 
Tully here ſpeaks of him under his firſt Character, as appears 
from what he ſays of him, nibil adfirmatur, &c. Plato, in this 
Place, therefore, is the ſame as Socrates. The not diftinguiſh- 
ing his double Character, hath occaſioned much Diſpute amongſt 
the Ancients; as the not obſerving that 7z/ly hath, throughout 
his Writings, made hat Diſtinction, hath much embaraſſed the 
modern Critics. Diogenes Laertias tells us, there were infinite 
Diſputes about Plato's Character, ſome holding that he did dog- 
matize, others that he did not. *Emw& 5 woAny eos tri, wy) 
© py Oaow aun Joſualigen, oi 3. S. Lib. iii. Seg. 51. Sextus 
Empiricus ſays the ſame thing, T INladrwz wv, of pe Golpalxty 
£020 7, % 5 anomaly, He then tells you, ſome diſtin- 
guiſhed better. Kale Je Th No c PA Toic YU{4165k- 
olg £aot Aero, evict 6 Ewxegrns tioayela ir 2714 wv TT es Twas 
„ ayunCop©> Teg5 cgi, yoprapixer Te i ATogrppealin: Pacw 
xe a % yaogxlies*  Golpalinxe 5, bh ar addf wy, dm, )·ν 
Uros Jie Tor egi xs, „ Tu, 4 r FT rustTw. That Tully made 
the Diſtinction, as delivered above, we ſhall now ſee. In the 
Academic Queſtions, he ſpeaks of him as the Diſciple and Hi- 
forian of Socrates ; and, under that Character, nihil adfirmatur, 
in utramque partem multa diſſeruntur, de omnibus queritur, 
nihil certi dicitur. In his Offices he ſpeaks of him as different 
from Socrates, and the Founder of a Se#: and then he is a Dog- 
matiſt, and, as he ſays elſewhere, reliquit perfectiſſimam diſci- 
plinam Peripateticos & Academicos nominibus differentes, re con- 
gruentet. His Words to his Son are: Sed tamen noſtra [nempe 
Academica] /eges non multum a Peripateticis diſſidentia, quoniam 
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ceſſors, made it a Handle to extol their own cloſ- 
Adherence to their Maſter ; and an Argument that 
they were returned to his true Principles, from 
which the Old had faultily deviated. A Paſſage in 
Tully will juſtify theſe Obſervations; and theſe 
Obſervations will explain that Paſſage, which, I 
preſume, without them would not be thought very 
intelligible. Thus he expreſſes himſelf, under the 
Character of his Se&t: Primùm, inquam, deprecor, 
ne me, tanquam philoſophum, putetis ſcholam vobi; 
aliquam explicaturum : quod ne in ipſis quidem phi- 
loſophis magnopere unquam probavi: quando enim 
Socrates, qui parens philoſophiæ jure dici poteſt, 
quidquam tale fecit? eorum erat iſte mos, qui tum 
Sophiſtæ nominabantur ; quorum ò numero primus eff 
auſus Leontinus Gorgias in conventu poſcere quaſtio- 
nem, id ef, jubere dicere, qua de re quis vellet au. 
dire. Audax negotium; dicerem impudens, niſi hoc 
inſtitutum poſtea tranſlatum ad philoſophos noſtros 
eſſet. Sed & illum, quem nominavi, & ceteros $1- 
Pbiſtas, ut e Platone intelligi potes?, Iuſos videmus a 
Socrate, 1s enim percunftando atque interrogands 
elicere ſolebat eorum opiniones, quibuſcum diſſerebat, 
ut ad ea, que ii reſpondiſſent, ft quid videretur, di- 
ceret: Qui Mos CUM A POSTERIORIBUS NON 
FSSET RETENTUs, ARCESILAUS EUM REVOCA- 
VIT, INSTITUITQUE, ut ii, qui fe audire vellent, 
non de ſe quærerent, ſed ipſi dicerent, quid ſen- 


wtrique & Socratici & Platonici efſe wolumus, i. e. He tells his 
Son, that he would both dogmatize like Plato, and ſcepticize 
like Socrates, But Grævius not apprehending this double Cha- 
racter of Plato, would change Socratici to Stoici. For, ſays le, 
gui dicere poteſt ſe utrumque eſſe voluiſſe Platonicum & Socraticum ; 
perinde eſt ac ſi feripfſet utrumgue ſe velle eſe Peripateticum & 
Ariſtoteleum. But there was a vaſt Difference between Plato, 
Founder of the Academy, and Socrates ; though none between 
Plato the Hiſtorian and Sim. | 


tirent . 
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tirent: quod cum dixiſſent, ille contra v. Here 
Cicero has gilded the artful, but falſe Colours of his 
Sect: which not only repreſented their Scepticiſm, as 
a Return to the true Principles of Socrates ; but 
would have the dogmatic Sects of Philoſophy, 
againſt all Evidence of Antiquity, the late Product 
of that Race of Sophiſts, with whom the Godlike 
Man had to do. But the Old Academy we may be 
ſure had a different Notion of the Matter : Lucullus 
ſays of Arce/ilaus, Nonne cum jam philoſophorum 
diſcipline graviſſimæ conſtitiſſent, tum exortus eſt, 
ut in optima Rep. Tiberius Graccus, qui ocium per- 
turbaret, fic Arceſilaus, qui conſtitutam philoſophiam 
. everieret x. 

However theſe bold Pretenſions of reſtoring the 
Socratic School to its Integrity, deluded many of 
the Ancients z and made them, as particularly Dio- 
genes Laertius, to rank Socrates in the Number of 
the Sceptics. | 

But it was in the Faſhion of all the Sects to pre- 
tend Relation to Socrates, Proſeminate ſunt fa- 
miliæ diſſentientes, & multum disgjuntte & diſpares, 
cum tamen omnes ſe philoſophi Socraticos & dici vel- 
lent & eſſe arbitrarentur, ſays Cicero. And again, 
Fuerunt etiam alia genera Philoſophorum fere qui ſe 
omnes Socraticos eſſe dicebant : Eretricorum, Heril- 
liorum, Megaricorum, Pyrrhoneorum ). 

On the whole it appears that the Academics, as 
diſtinguiſhed from the Platoniſts, were mere Scep- 
tics; and ſo, like that Sect, to be thrown out of 
our Account. Thoſe then remaining, whoſe Senti- 
ments it is to the Purpoſe to enquire after, will be 
the PyTHAGoRic, the PLaTonic, the PERIPA- 
TETIC, and the STotc: And if, on a Scrutiny 
of theſe four renowned Schools, the PuILOSO PHI 

De Fin. Bon. & Mal. lib. ii. c. 1, * Acad. I. ii. c. 5. 

De Orat. lib. iii. a 
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QT ERNTON of dogmatic Theiſts, it be found 
that none of them believed, though all ſedulouſly 


taught, the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, the Reader will perhaps be wil. 


ling to conclude with me, that it was not the real 


Opinion of any Grecian Sect. 
I. PyTHAGoRAS comes firſt under Examina- 
tion. He is ſaid to have invented the Name long 


after the Exiſtence of his Profeſſion ; and was, as 


we may fay, the middle Link that connected to- 
gether the Lawgivers and Philoſophers ; being in- 
deed the only Greek that was properly and truly both 
the one and the other : though, from his Time, and 
in Conformity to his Practice, not only thoſe of his 
own School, but even thoſe of the other three, dealt 


much in Legiſlation : In which his Fortune was 


like that of Socrates, who was the firſt and laſt of 
the Philoſophers that confined himſelf to Morals ; 
though, in Imitation of his Conduct, Morals, from 
thence, made the chief Buſineſs of all the Subdi- 
viſions of his School. 

In the Science of Legiſlation, OrxPyHevs?, for 
whom he had the higheſt Reverence, was his 
Maſter ; and in Philoſophy, Pnzrtcypes Syrus®, 
Which laſt Circumſtance we deſire may be kept in 
Mind, as of Importance for the Diſcovery of Pytha- 
goras's real Sentiments in the Point in Queſtion, 

After he had formed his Character on theſe two 
different Models, being ambitious of reaching to 
the Fountain-head of Science, he travelled into 
EcyPeT; where, after a long and painful Initia- 
tion, he participated of all the Myſteries of the 
Prieſthood. 

He had now ſo thoroughly imbibed the Spirit of 
Legiſlation, that he not only pretended his Laws 


: Janblicus de Vita Pyth. c. 151. * 14, ib. c. 184. 
| were 
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were inſpired, which moſt other Law-givers had 
done; but his Pn1Losopny likewiſe d; which no 
other Philoſopher ever preſumed to do. 

This, we may be ſure, would incline him to a 
more than ordinary Cultivation of the double Do- 
arine. Fe divided his Diſciples (ſays Origen) into 
two Claſſes, the one he called the EsoTeR1c, the other, 
the ExoTERIc. For to thoſe be intruſted the more 
perfect and ſublime Doctrines; to theſe, the more vul- 
gar and popular ©, And, indeed, he was ſo emi- 
nent in this Practice, that the ſecret or eſoteric Do- 
frine of Pythagoras became proverbial. For what 
End he did it, Varro informs us, in St. Auſtin, 
where he ſays, that Pythagoras inſtructed his Audi- 
tors in the Science of Legiſlation LAST OF ALL, when 
they were now become learned, wiſe, and happy. 
And on what Subject, appears from a common Say- 
ing of the Sect, that in thoſe Things which relate to 
the Gods, ALL was not to be revealed to all d. 

The Communities he gave Laws to, the Cities 
he ſet free, are known to every one: And that 
nothing might be wanting to his Legiſlative Cha- 
rafter, he likewiſe, in Conformity to general-Pra- 
ctice, inſtituted MyYSTERIES; in which was taught, 
as uſual, the Unity of the divine Nature. So Jam- 
blicus : They fay too he taught Luſtrations and 
& INITIATIONS, in which were delivered the mosT 
« EXACT KNOWLEDGE of the Gods, They ſay 
« farther that he made a kind of Union between 
« divine Philoſophy and Religions Worſhip ; having 
e learnt ſome Things from the OrPnic Rites 3 
% ſome, from the AcyeTian PRIESTS; ſome, 


b Famblicus de Vita Pyth. c. 1. 
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« from the Chaldeans and Magi; and ſome from 
<« the IxITIATIONS celebrated in ELzus1s, Inbros, 
ce Samothrace and Delos; or wherever elſe, as 
te amongſt the CEL Ts and Jberians*.” Nay ſo 
much did his Legiſſative prevail over his Philoſophic 
Character, that he brought not only the Principles! 
of the Myſteries into the Schools, but likewiſe many 
of the Obſervances; as Abſtinence from Beans and 
ſeveral kinds of Animals: which afterwards con- 
tributed not a little to confound the ſecret Doctrines 
of the Schools and the Myſteries, This Confor- 
mity was, without Doubt, the Reaſon why the 
Crotomates, or the Metapontines (for in this Au— 
thors differ 5) turned his Houle or School, after his 
Death into a TxMPLE of Ceres. 

Thus the Fame and Authority of Pythagoras be- 
came inconceiveably great over all Greece and 1taly, 
Herodotus calls him, the most authoritative of Philo. 
ſopbers h. Cicero ſays of him: Cum, Superbo re. 
gnante, in Italiam veniſſet, tenuit Magnam ita 


— Af > eur TY; xabagusc, x) T6; N, TE. 
AE TAL, T AKPIBEETATHN EIAHEIN AYTON (i Sear) :- 
xovla* irs d Paos x owibiloy cr wonoas ge, Praogof'c 
x) Jeggreic* & pts H + M OPOIKON, & 5 ag 
AIDTYOTINN IEPENN, & J a> XN, w Mayur, & 5 
e * TEAETHE, © & EAETEINI YWuivig, e 18690 Tt, *% 
Eaplbecxy, 5 AN, 9 ei Ti ch Tolg Avro, 9 Week TS; 
KEATOTE g T Iongaw. Fambl. de Vit. Pyth. F 151. Porpb. 
de Vit. Pyth. No 17. tells us, that, when Pythagoras had been 
initiated in the Cretan Myfteries, and had continued in the Idean 
Cave three Times nine Days, he wrote this Epigram on the 
Tomb of Jupiter, Md Yar Re, d, ir Alc xmriongow, Zan, 
whom Men call jupiter, lies here deceaſed. This very much 
confirms what we have ſaid, in the Diſcourſe on the Myſteries, 
concerning what was there taught of the Original of the Popular 
Gods, in order to introduce the Doctrine of the Unity. 

f See Book II. Sect. 4. p. 146, 147. 

s Diog. Laert. lib. viii. $17. Porph. de Vit. Pyth. No 4. 

h — Ov To 4 WEL ATW copαν.r Io n. — lib. iv. § 95. 
literally, not gf the leaſt Authority : a common Figure in the an- 


Cræciam 
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Cræciam cum HoNxORE EX DISCIPLINA, tum etiam 
AUCTORITATE i. | 

And this was no tranſient Reputation: It de- 
ſcended to his Followers, through a long Succeſ- 
ſion; to whom the Cities of Lady frequently com- 
mitted the Adminiſtration of their Affairs æ; where 


cient Languages. So Homer, in the 15" Iiad, calls Achilles, 
a% d peu i Ayoarav, not the worſt Soldier of the Greeks ; 
meaning, we know, the beſt. 

i Tuſc. Diſp. I. i. c. 16. — Honore refers to his Philoſophic 
Character; and Au#oritate to his Legi/lative. The common 
Reading is, cum honore & diſciplind, tum etiam audoritate. 
Dr. B. in his Emendations on the Tuſc. 2ueft. ſaw this was 
faulty; but not reflecting on the two-fold Character of Pyibago- 
ras, and, perhaps, not attending to Tu/l's Purpoſe en was 
not to ſpeak of the Nature of his Philoſophy, but of the Repu- 
tation he had in Magna Grecia ) he ſeems not to have hit upon 
the true Reading. He objects to Honore, becauſe the Particles 
cum and tum require a greater Difference in the 'Things ſpoken 
of, than is to be found in Honos and Auctoritas: which Reaſon- 
ing would have been juſt, had only a philgſaphic Character, or 
only a /egi/lative, been the Subject. But it was Tu/ly's plain 
Meaning, to preſent Pythagoras under both theſe Views. So that 
Honos, which is the proper Conſequence of ſucceeding in the 
firſt; and Auctoritas, of ſucceeding in the latter; have all the 
real Difference that cum and tum require; at leaſt Plutarch 
thought ſo, when he applied theſe very Words to the Egyptian 
Soldiery and the Prieſthood; to whom, like the Legiſlator and 
Philoſopher, the one having Power and the other Viſaom, Au- 
Goritas and Honos diſtinctly belong: — & # d, ardgiar, F 3 
Ale coPiay, $5 AEINMA S TIMHN x D De 72 
& Ofir. Another Objection the learned Critic brings againſt 
the common Reading, has more Weight; which is, that in 
Honore & Diſciplina, two Words are joined together as very 
ſimilar in Senſe, which have ſcarce any Affinity or Relation to 
one another: on which Account he would read More & Di 
ciplina, But this, as appears from what has been ſaid above, 
renders the whole Sentence lame and imperfect: I would ven- 
ture therefore to read, only changing a ſingle Letter, tenuit Mag- 


nam illam Græciam cum honore E x diſciplina, tum etiam auctori- 


tate : and then all will be right, ex Diſciplina referring equally 


to Honore and Audoritate. 
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they ſo well eſtabliſhed their Authority, that St. Je- 
rom tells us, very laſting Marks of it were remain- 
ing to his Time: Reſpice omnem oram Italiæ, que 
guondam Magna Gracia dicebalur; & Pythagorco- 
rum dogmatum inciſa publicis literis æra cogno/ſces |. 

But there are two Circumſtances, that muſt needs 
give us the higheſt Idea of Pythagoras*'s Reputation 
in point of Legiſlation, 

1. The one is, that almoſt every Lawgiver of 
Name, for ſome time before and after, as well as 
during his Time, was numbered amongſt his Diſci- 
ples : For the popular Opinion was, that nothing 
could be done to purpoſe in this matter, that did 
not come from Pythagoras. 

2, The other is, that the Doctrine of the Diſpen- 
ſation of Providence by a Metempſychaſis, or Tranſ- 
migration of the Soul, though taught in all the 
Myſteries, and an inſeparable Part of a future State 
in all the Religions of Paganiſm, became in com- 
mon Speech the peculiar Doctrine of Pythagoras. 

And here the Reader will pardon a ſhort Di- 
greſſion, not a little illuſtrating the Point we are 
upon. 

There is not a more extraordinary Book in all 
Antiquity, than the M TAMORPHOSISs Or Ovp; 
whether we regard the Matter or the Form. The 
Tales appear monſtrouſly extravagant, and the Com- 
poſition irregular and abſurd: Had it been the 
Product of a dark Age, and a barbarous Writer, 
one might have been content to have ranked it in 
the Claſs of our modern Eaſtern Fables, as a Mat- 
ter of no Conſequence. But when we conſider it 
as wrote while Rome was in its Meridian of Know- 
ledge and Politeneſs; and by an Author, who, 


euro; Te g ouvivles ewe eration, woe x) Tt; wo) Jelas Tos an 
aurs leeren reg meh. Parph, de Vit. Pytb. No 54. 
] Cont. Ruf. lib. ii. 5 : 
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from his Acquaintance with the Greek Tragic Wri- 
ters, well knew what belonged to a Work or Com- 

ſition, we cannot but be ſhocked at ſo groteſque 
an Aſſemblage of its Parts: One would rather 
therefore diſtruſt a modern Judgment, and conclude 
the Deformity to be only in Appearance : And this, 
perhaps, on Examination, we ſhall find to be the 
Caſe : though it muſt be owned, the common Opi- 
nion ſeems to be ſupported by Quintilian, the moſt 
judicious Critic of Antiquity, who thus ſpeaks of 
our Author and his Work: UV Ovidius /aſcrvire in 
Metamorphoſi /olet, quem tamen excuſare neceſſitas 
poteſt, RES DIVERSISSIMAS IN SPECIEM UNIUS 
CORPORIS COLLIGENTEM x. 

But before we can come to this, we mult conſider 
the Origin of the ancient Fables in general. 

There are two Opinions concerning it. 

I. The fr/t is, of thoſe who think the Fables 
contrived by the ancient Sages for Repoſitories, of 
their myſterious Wiſdom z and, - conſequently, that 
they are no leſs than zatural, moral, and divine 
Truths, fantaſtically diſgmſed. The learned Reader 
will not need a Confutation of this Opinion : I ſhall 
only obſerve, it was well for Truth, that none of 
the ancient Allegoriſts entered upon their Taſk with 
any thing like the Spirit of our great Bacon n; the 
creative Power of whoſe Genius ſo nearly realized 
theſe Fancies, as ſometimes to put us to a ſtand, 
whether we ſhould not prefer the Riches and Beau- 
ty of his Imagination, to the poor and meagre 
Truth that hes at Bottom. 

But the Original of the Miſtake may not, per- 
haps, be ſo commonly attended to: The Philoſa- 


= Inftit. Orat. lib. iv. c. 1. ſub. fin, 
De Sapientia Veterum. 


Phers, 
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phers , I perſuade myſelf, invented and revived 
this Way of Interpretation, as at two different 
Times, ſo on two different Occaſions. 

4 1. The ancient Greek Poets, the Repertories of 
Pagan Mythology, were in the Number of their 
moſt reverenced Divines; and the Writings of Ho. 
mer a kind of ſacred Scripture: So that the Ab- 
furdities of the LETTER beginning, as the Times 
grew polite and inquiſitive, to abate the popular 
Veneration for them; the Philoſophers, who thought 
the eſtabliſhed Worſhip concerned in their Support, 
invented this Method to cover and ſecure their Re- 
putation ?, 

2. What theſe began for the Sake of their Thes- 
logers, their Succeſſors continued for the Sake of 
their Theology, For when the Propagators of Chri- 

ſtianity ſet upon expoſing the Abſurdities of vul- 
gar Paganiſm, theſe Defenders of it ſeized the 
Way of Allegory to cover it from Ignominy 4 : An 
Evaſion, their Adverſaries could with no Grace ob- 


o So Minucius Felix. Zenon, interpretando F unonem acra, Je. 
vem cœlum, Neptunum mare, ignem eſſe Vulcanum, & ceteros ſi- 
militer vulgi Deos elementa eſſe monſtrando, publicum arguit 
graviter & revincit errorem. Eadem fere Chry/ppus, vim divi- 
nam, rationalem naturam, & mundum interim, & fatalem ne- 
ceſſitatem Deum credit; Zenonemgue interpretatione phyſiologia 
in Heſfiodi, Homeri, Orpheique carminibus imitatur. Babylonis 

etiam Diageni diſciplina eſt exponendi & diſſerendi, Jovis par- 
tum & ortum Mineruæ, & hoc genus cetera, rerum vocabula 
eſſe, non Deorum. O&awins, c. 19. 

P So Arnabius. Vulnerari, vexari, bella inter ſe gerere furia- 

lium memorantur ardore diſcriminum : Vobis illa eſt deſcriptio 
voluptati, atque ut Scriptorum tantam defendatis audaciam, ulle- 
gorias res illas, & naturalis ſcientiæ mentimini eſſe doctrinas. 
Adv. Gentes, 1. iv. p. 150. Ed. Quarto. 
4 So Tertullian. — Ipſa quoque vulgaris Superſtitio communis 
Idololatriæ, cum in fimulacris de nominibus 2 fabulis veterum 
mortuorum pudet, ad interpretationem naturalium refugit, & de- 
decus ſuum ingenio obumbrat, figurans Jovem in ſubſtantiam fer- 
vidam & Junonem ejus in acream, &c. Adverſ. Marc. I. i. 
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ject to, while they borrowed that very Method to 
ſpiritualize, forſooth, their ſacred Writings, which 
the Pagans had long uſed with more Pretence and 
better Judgment to make theirs Feaſonable. 

The firſt of theſe Allegorizers, as we learn from 
Laertius *, was Anaxagoras and his Friend Metro- 
dorus, who turned Homer's Theology into a Syſtem 
of Ethics, Next came Heraclides Ponticus, and 
made of the ſame Poem as good a Syſtem of Phy- 
fes: which, to ſhew us with what Spirit he wrote, 
he intitles *Avrippyois Þ nar) avrs [Ouyes] Nα ju 
carry. And laſt of all, when the Neceſſity became 
more preſſing, Proclus undertook to ſhew all Ho- 
mer's Fables to be no other than Phyſical, Ethical, 
and Theological Allegories. | 

This, as I faid, appears to me the true Original 
of this kind of Interpretation. The learned Euſebius 
ſupports our Opinion, who expreſly ſays, that a 
new Race of Men refined their old groſs Divinity, 
and gave it an honeſter Look, and brought it 
nearer to the Truth of Things“. 

II. The other Opinion of the Origin of the Fa- 
bles, is that which ſuppoſes them the Corruptions 
of Civil Hiſtory, and conſequently, as having their 
Foundation in real Facts; and this is unqueſtiona- 
bly the true, It would lead me too far trom my 
Subject, to ſhew in this Place, which of the Fa- 
bles aroſe from the Ambiguity of Words; which, 
from the high Figures of Poetry; and which, from 
the politic Repreſentations of Stateſmen : and how the 
Paſſion of Admiration procured an eaſy Admittance 
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into barbarous Minds, for all theſe various Delu- 
ſions. t 
But we muſt not omit, that the Followers of ( 
this Opinion are divided into two Parties; one of p 
which would have the ancient Fables the Corrup. f 
tion of profane Hiſtory only; the other, only of i 
facred. | 6 
This laſt ſeems unſupported by every Thing but a 
a zealous Intention of doing Honour to the Bible : I 
For by what we can collect from Pagan or even ſ 
Fewiſh Writers, the Hiſtory of that People was 
leſs celebrated or known, than of any other whoſe 0 
Memory Antiquity hath brought down to us. But, 0 
known or unknown, it is ſomewhat hard, me- TH 
thinks, that they will not allow Greece the Honour 
of producing one ſingle Hero; but will fetch them WWF a 
all from Paleſtine. One would have thought, the tc 
Number of the Pagan Worthies, and the Paucily WF 8 
of the Jewiſh, might have induced our Critics to WE tt 
afford theſe ſome home-ſpun Heroes of a ſecond WF tt 
Rate at leaſt. But this, it ſeems, would look too EN 
like a ſacrilegious Compromiſe; ſo an Expedient 1s re 
contrived to leſſen this Diſparity of Numbers: WF in 
And Moſes alone is found to be Apollo, Pan, Pri- | th 
apus, Cecrops, Minos, Orpheus, Amphion, Tireſias, . 
Janus, Evander, Romulus, and about ſome twenty WF © 
mare of the Pagan Gods and Heroes. So ſays the WF ” 
learned and 7udicious Mr. Huet © : who, not content WWF ;; 
with ſeizing all he meets as lawful Prize within WWF Ti 
the Waſte of fabulous Times, makes cruel Inroads Wh ©? 
into the cultivated Ages of Hiſtory, and will ſcarc« WW 
allow Rome its own Founder“. | Gr 
Nay, ſo jealous are they of this Fairy Honou! BF Ct: 
paid to Scripture, that I have met with thoſe wo * 
t Demonſtratio Evangelica. : _ 
Si fidem ſequimur hiſtoriz, ſabuloſa pleraque de eo [Romul0) * 
narrari. Prop. 4. c. 9. F 8, | = 
thought * 
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thought it much injured to ſuppoſe any other 
Origin of human Sacrifices, than the Command to 
Abraham to offer up his Son. The contending 
for ſo extraordinary an Invention, would put one i. 
in Mind of thoſe Grammarians, who, out of 2 | Wl 


due Regard to the Glory of ancient Times, will not +12 
admit either the Great or Small Pox to be modern 1 
Diſcoveries, but vindicate thoſe ineſtimable Bleſ- l 
ſings to all-knowing Antiquity. . \ 
But he who wants to be convinced of the Folly * 1 
of theſe Notions, can hardly do better than read um 
over the Work of one Mr. De Lavaur, the beſt b | 
and lateſt Supporter of them. on i 
| The other Party then, who eſteem the Fables Wy 
2 Corruption of Pagan Hiſtory, appear in general | Xa 
k 


to be right. But the Misfortune 1s, the Spirit of 
| Syſtem ſeems to have poſſeſſed theſe likewiſe, while 
| they will allow nothing to 7-wih Hiſtory: For 
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1% Story may be well accounted for. — At that very Point of 
| lime when they compoſed their Mythology, they had many a. 
| Captive Feaus diſperſed amongſt them. Hear how the Prophet A ql | 
Joel ſpeaks to the People of Tyre and Sidon: The Children alſo Wet 

Judah and the Children of Jeruſalem have ye ſold unto the 2m 
| Grecians, that ye might remove them far from their Border. 6 
| Chap. iii. y 6. e 
) La fable de Philemon & de Baucis — les perſonnages ſont e 
mconnus, & Jen ai rien d' intereſſant a en dire: car de penſer 1 
avec Mr. Huet, qu'elle nous cache l'Hiſtoire des Anges qui alle- 
] tent viſiter Abraham, C'eſt une de ces imaginations hazardees 
dans leſquelles ce ſavant prelat, &c. Banier les Metam. d Ovid. 

t explic. des Fables 7, 8, 9, & 10. lib. viii. 


B b 2 that 


| that Principle, which makes them give the Zgyp- 718 
lian and Phenician a Share with the Grecian, ſhould 4 
reaſonably have diſpoſed them to admit the eib 1 
into Partnerſhip*; though it might perhaps bring 1 19 9 
| the leaſt Contribution. And he that does not ſee Y 7 
| | 1 
Hiſtoire de la Fable conferie avec Þ Hiſtoire Sainte. Amſt. the! 
1731, With - 
How the Greeks might come by a Knowledge of the T7exw- i 14 
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that Philemon and Baucis is taken from the Story of 
Lot, muſt be very blind: Though he * that can dif. 
cover the Expedition of the [ſraelites from Egypt to 
Paleſtine, in the Fable of the Argonauts, is certainly 
bleſs'd with the Gif? of double Sight. 

Such was the general Original of the Fables: 
But we muſt be a little more explicite concerning 
thoſe in queſtion, the METaMoRPHoses. 

The Metempſychoſis was, as we have ſaid, the 
religious Method, amongſt the Ancients, of ex- 
plaining the Ways of Providence; which, as they 
were ſeen to be unequal here, were ſuppoſed to be 
rectified hereafter, But this Inequality was never 
thought ſo great, as to leave no Foot-ſteps of a 
Superintendency : For the People of old argued 
thus: If there was 10 Inequality, nothing would 
want to be ſet right; and if there was nothing but 
Inequality, there would be u one to ſet it right. So 
that a regular Providence, or none at all, equally 
ſubverted their Foundation of a future State. 

It being then believed, that a Providence was 
adminiſtred, though not with equal Vigour, both 
here and hereafter ; it was natural for them to ſup- 
poſe that the Method of it might be the ſame. And 
as the Way of puniſhing, in another State, was by 
a Tranſmigration of the Soul; ſo in this, it was by 
Transformation of the Body : The Thing being the 
ſame, with only a little Difference of Ceremony in 
the Circumſtances ; the Soul, in the firſt Cale 
going to the Body; and, in the latter, the Body 
to the Soul: This being called the Melamorpbaſis; 


2 Voiez Lawaur, Hiſtoire de la Fable Cap. Jaſon & !es Arge- 
nautes, a la fin. — Ainſi cette fable eſt toute compolce des tradi- 
tions que les Chanancens ou Pheniciens avoient repandues dans 
leurs voyages. On y volt des traits defigurez par ces traditions, 
mais-certainement pris de Phiftoire des 1ſraclites ſous Moy'e & 
ſous Joſue, 


and 
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and that the Metempſycbhoſis. Thus, both one and 
the other made a Part of the popular Doctrine of 
Providence: And Minds grofly paſſioned never 
want Stories to confirm their Prejudices. What 
principally contributed to fix their Belief of the 
Metamorphoſis was, in my Opinion, the ſtrange 
Effects of Melancholy Habits, There was a com- 
mon Diſtemper, arifing from this Habit, well known 
to the Greek Phyſicians by the Name of the Ly- 
canthropy ; where the Patient fancied himſelf turned 
into a Wolf, or other ſavage Animal. Why the 
vitiated Imagination ſhould take this peculiar 
Ply, is not hard to account for, if we conſider that 
this kind of Transformation made Part of the popu- 
lar Doctrine of Providence: For the religious Belef, 
we may be aſſured, would work ſtrongly on a diſ- 
eaſed Fancy, racked by a Conſciouſneſs of Crimes 
to which that Habit is naturally obnoxious ; and, 
as it did in the Caſe- of Nebuchadnezzar *®, make 
the Patient conclude himſelf the Object of Divine 
Juſtice, And that the vulgar Superſtition gene- 
rally gives the Bias to the Extravagances of a diſ- 
tempered Imagination, we have a familiar Inſtance. 
No People upon Earth are more ſubject to atrabi- 
laire Diſorders than the Engh/h: Now while the 
Tales of Witches, and their Transformations were 
believed, nothing was commoner in this Diſtemper, 
than ſuch fancied Changes by the Power of Witch- 
craft, But ſince theſe Fables loſt their Terror, quite 
different Whimſies, we find, have poſſeſſed our 
melancholic People. | 


a Daniels Prediction of this Monarch's Diſgrace, evidently 
ſhews it to have been the Effect of Divine Vengeance; yet the 
Prophet's Account of the Circumſtances of his Puniſhment, 
ſeems to ſhew, that it was inflifted by common and natural 
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Theſe ſickly Imaginations therefore proceeding 
from the Impreſſions of the religious Notion of 
the Metamorphoſis, would, in their Turn, add 
great Credit to itz and then any Trifle would keep 
it up; even an equivocal Appellation; which, I 
don't doubt, hath often given Birth to a particular 
Fable, though oftener been made an After Embel. 
liſhment to fupport it. But it is remarkable, that 
fabulous Antiquity itſelf confirms our Opinion, 
and aids us in this Caſe, to detect its own Impo- 
ſtures. For though, as hath been ſaid, it gene- 
rally repreſents the Puniſhments for Impiety as 
actual Transformations , yet, in the famous Caſe of 
the Daughters of Prætus, it has honeſtly told us that 
their Puniſhment (inflicted by Juno for their Im- 
plety towards her) was no more than a deep Me. 
lancholy, which made them fancy themſelves turned 
into Heifers ; ſo the Poet, 


Prœtides implerunt FAaLs1s mugitibus agros. 


and of this, Melampus cured them by a Courſe of 
Phyſic b. 

Thus the Metamorpboſis aroſe from the Doctrine 
of the Metempſychoſis ©; and was indeed a Species 
of it, and, of courſe, a very conſiderable Part of 
the Pagan Theology : So that we are not to won- 


b Pretides, Præti, & Stenobæœæ, ſive Antiopæ ſecundum Ho- 
merum, filiæ fuerunt, Lyſippe, Ipponce, Cyrianaſſa. Hæ fe cum 
prætuliſſent F anoni in pulchritudine; vel, ut quidam volunt, cum 


eſſent Antiſtites, auſæ ſunt veſti ejus aurum detractum in uſum 


ſuum convertere: illa irata hunc furorem earum immiſit mentibus; 
ut putantes ſe Vaccas in ſaltus abirent, & plerumque mugirent, 
& timerent aratra ; quas Melampus, Amythaonis filius, pactà mer- 
cede ut Cyrianaſſum Uxorem cum parte Regni acciperet, placata 
F anone, inſecto fonte, ubi ſolitæ erant bibere, purgavit & in pri- 
imum ſenſum reduxit. Se, wins in Bucol. Virgilii VI. Y 48. 
© The Eaftern Fables are full of Metamorphoſes; and *tis ob- 
ſervable that thoſe People, before they embraced Mahometani/m, 
were Pagans and Belieyers of the Metempſicheſit. 4 
E cr 
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der if ſeveral grave Writers made Collections of 
them; as Nicander, Boeus, Calliſtbenes, Dorotheus, 
Theodorus, Parthenius, and Adrian the Sophiſt. Of 
what kind theſe Collections were, we may ſee by 
that of Antonius Liberalis, who tranſcribed from 
them: Thence too Ovid gathered his Materials; and 
formed them into a Poem on the moſt grand and 
regular Plan, a popular Hiſtory of Providence; car- 
ried down from the Creation to his own Times, 
through the Egyptian, Phenician, Greek, and Roman 
Hiſtories : And this in as methodical a Manner, as 
the Graces of Poetry would allow. 

And though, to enliven his Work, he hath fol- 
lowed the Bent of his Nature, in intermixing here 
and there ſome Stories of the Loves of the Gods, 
which too their religious Traditions countenanced 
him in; yet he always keeps his End in View, by 
taking frequent Care to remind his Reader, that 
thoſe Puniſhments were inflifted by the Gods for Im- 
piety. Which appears to have been the uſual Strain 
of the Writers of Metamorphoſes d. So long as they 
preſerved their Piety to the Gods, they were happy, 
being the conſtant Prologue to a tragic Story, 

But this was not enough : The Poet, jealous, as 
it were, of the ſecret Dignity of his Compoſition, 
hath, towards the Concluſion of it, given the 
intelligent Reader a Maſter-key to his true Drift 
and Deſign. 

We have obſerved, that though the Metempſy- 
choſis was univerſally taught and believed, and that 
long before Pythagoras; yet the Greatneſs of his Re- 
putation, and another Cauſe to be mentioned anon, 
made it in After- times to be eſteemed his peculiar 
characteriſtic Doctrine. Now Ovid, by a Contri- 
vance, which for its Juſtice and Beauty equals any 

4 Axe . &y veg; i, & dci ores za. Ant. Liberalis, 
Met. c. xi, 
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thing in Antiquity, ſeizes this Circumſtance to in. 
ſtruct his Reader in theſe two important Points: 
1. That his Poem is a popular Hiſtory of Providence: 
And 2. That the Metempſychoſis was the Original of 
the Metamorphoſis, For in the Concluſion of his 
Book, he introduces Pythagoras teaching and ex- 
plaining the Tranſmigration of Things to the Co- 
toniates. This was ending his Work in that juſt 
philoſophic Manner, which the Cuſtom of Antiquity 
demanded, a 

The Abbe Banier not entering into this beautiful 
Contrivance, is puzzled © to account for Ovid's 
bringing in Pythagoras fo much out of Courſe. The 
beſt Reaſon he can think of, is that the Poet hay- 
ing finiſhed the hiftorical Metamorphoſis, goes on 
to the natural; which Pythagoras is made to deli- 
ver to the Crotoniates. But this is not Fact: The 
Poet hath not finiſhed the hiſtorical Metamorphoſis: 
For when he has gone through the Epiſode of the 
Croleniates, he reaſſumes his Subject, the hiſtorical 
Metamorphoſis, through the remaining Part of the 
laſt Book; which ends with the Change of Cæſar 
into a Comet. Had not this then been the true 
Reaſon of Ovid's introducing Pythagoras, we ſhould 
not have found him here, but in the Greek Diviſion, 
to which he properly belonged ; where the famous 
Circumſtance of his Golden Thigh, and the ſhewing 
it at the public Solemnity of the Olympic Games, 
would have afforded the nobleſt and moſt enter- 
taining Fable in the whole Poem. 

What hath been ſaid will, J ſuppoſe, tend to 
give us a different and higher Notion of this ex- 
traordinary Work ; and to leſſen our Surprize at 
the Author's Preſumption, in ſo confidently pre- 
dicting Immortality to his Performance. 
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jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 
« Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas, 


But to return to our Subject. From what hath 
been ſaid of Pythagoras's Character, it appears, 
that he taught ſeveral Doctrines which he did not 
believez and cultivated Opinions merely on the 
Score of their Utility. Now we have the expreſs 
Teſtimony of Timæus Locrus, that, in the Number 
of theſe, was the popular Doctrine of the Metempſy- 
ches. This very ancient Pythagorean, after hav- 
ing ſaid f, that the inculcating the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments, was neceſ- 
ſary to Society, goes on in this Manner: * For 
« as we ſometimes cure the Body with unwholſome 
&« Remedies, when ſuch as are moſt wholeſome have 
« no Effect; ſo we reſtrain thoſe Minds by falſe 
« Relations, which will not be perſuaded by true: 
„There is a Neceſſity therefore of inſtilling the 
Dread of thoſe Forxxicn TORMENTS. As that 
« the Soul ſhifts and changes its Habitation ; that 
« the Coward is thruſt ignominiouſly into the Body 
* of a Woman; the Murderer impriſoned within 
« the Furr of a Savage; the Laſcivious condemned 
« to animate a Boar or Sow ; the Vain and Incon- 
te ſtant changed into Birds; and the Slothful and 
« Ignorant into Fiſhes. The Diſpenſation of all 
e theſe Things is committed in the ſecond Period, 
« to Nemeſis the Avenger; together with the Fu- 
« ries, her Aſſeſſors, the Inſpectors of human 
Actions; to whom God, the Sovereign Lord of 
call Things, hath committed the Government of 
the World, repleniſhed with Gods and Men, and 
te other Animals; all which were formed after the 


f See the firſt Section of this Book. 
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te perfect Model of the eternal and intellectual 
«Ideas, 

The Teſtimony is preciſe ; and as this Notion 
of the Metempſychoſis was an inſeparable Part of the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, if the Pythagoreans diſbelieved the one, they 
muſt of Neceſſity reject the other. 

But to ſee the full Force of our Concluſion, it will 
be neceſſary to explain, and inforce a Diſtinction, 
which by being totally overlooked, hath much 
embaraſſed the whole Diſpute. 

The Doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, as it ſigni- 
fied a moral Deſignation of Providence, was, as we 
have ſaid, believed by all Mankind; and originally 
borrowed from Egypt. But Pythagoras, who had 
it, with the reſt of the World, from thence, gave 
it a new Modification, and taught, that the ſucce/- 
ive Tranſition of the Soul into other Bodies, was 
phyſical and neceſſary ;, and excluſive of all moral Con- 

Jiderations whatſoever, This was indeed peculiarly 
his, and in the Number of the Eſoteric Doctrines of 
his School, delivered to be believed ; and was what 
contributed more perhaps than any Thing elſe to 
make the popular Notion of the Metempſychofis, in 
the Senſe of a Moral Dęſignation, to be eſteemed 
his, though it was indeed common to all ; and de- 
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livered by him, as appears from Timæus, amongſt 
the Exoteric Doctrines, whole End was Utility, and 
not Truth, 
Ho deſtructive this mere Pythagoric Notion of 
the Metempſycho/is was to the Doctrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments, Ovid, who well 
underſtood the Secret of the Diftin#:ion, evidently 
perceived, where he makes Pythagoras, in delivering 
the Eſoteric Doctrine of his School to the Crotonia- 
tes, reject a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, on the very Principle of his own Metempſy- 
cboſis, though the general Metempſychoſis was an 
inſeparable and eſſential Part of that State : 


O genus attonitum gelidæ formidine mortis, 

« QuidStyga, quid tenebras, & nomina vanatimetis, 
Materiem vatum, falſique pericula mundi? 
Corpora, five rogus flamma, ſeu tabe vetuſtas 
« Abſtulerit, mala poſſe pati non ulla putetis. 

Morte carent anime : ſemperque priore relictà 
„ Sede, novis domibus vivunt, habitantque receptæ. 


The not attending to this Diſtinction hath much per- 
plexed even the beſt modern Writers on the Sub- 
ject of Pythagoras. Mr. Dacier, in his Life of that 
Philoſopher, when he comes to ſpeak of the Do- 
ctrine of the Metempſychoſis, advances crudely, that 
all Antiquity have been deceived in thinking Hy- 
thagoras really believed it. And, for his Warrant, 
quotes the Paſſage from Timeus, which we have 
given above, Mr, Le Clerc b, ſcandalized at this 
Aſſertion, affirms as crudely, that he did believe it 
and endeavours to prove his Point by divers Argu- 
ments, and Paſſages of Antiquity : In which Diſ- 
pute, neither of them being aware of the two diffe- 
rent Sorts of the Metempſychaſis, have with much 


b Bib]. Choi 7 tom. 10. Art. 2. Sect. 5 
Con- 
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Confuſion, reciprocally divided the right and the 
wrong in this Queſtion, between them. Dacier was 
ſurely in the Right, in ſuppoſing Pythagoras did 
not believe the Metempſychofis, - as it is delivered by 
his Diſciple Timæus; but in the Wrong to conclude 
that therefore he believed none at all. And L. 
Clerc was in the Right, in thinking he did believe 
ſome ſort of Metempſychofis ; but in the Wrong to 
maintain, that this ſort was the popular moral No. 
tion of it. In a Word, the Proofs Dacier brings, 
conclude only againſt his believing a moral Tran. 
migration; and thoſe Le Clerc oppoſes, only for 
his believing a natural one. While neither, as we 
ſay, apprehending there were two Kinds, the one 
common to all, the other peculiar to that Philoſo- 
pher, they have both run into great Miſtakes. 

I will beg leave to give one Inſtance from I. 
Clerc; as it will contribute in general to illuſtrate 
our Subject, and at the ſame time throw conſider- 
able Light on the latter Part of the Paſſage, we 
have but now quoted from Timeus. Dacier had 
urged that Paſſage, in Proof of Pythagoras's not 
believing the Metempſychaſis; and Le Clerc, the 
ſame Paſſage to prove he did, becauſe the Author 
in Concluſion expreſly affirms, that the Diſpenſation 
of the Metempſychoſis is committed in the ſecond Period 
to Nemeſis the Avenger. Arai 5 taire to dic 
aExidw & Niue EYNAIEKPINE. Le Clerc hav- 
ing tranſlated theſe Words, adds, 1 have tranſſaled 
theſe Words verbatim, that the Reader may ſee be 
talks ſeriouſſy i. But whoever reads the whole Paſ- 
ſage, which ſpeaks of the Doctrine as 2, u and not 
true, as plainly as can be done by Words, will be 
forced to own that by the Phraſe, Nemeſis decrees, 


i Pai traduit ces dernieres paroles de Time mot pour mot, a- 
fin que l'on pùt voir qu'il parle ſerieuſement. Bibl. Choiſie, tom. 10. 
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the Author meant, it muſt be taught that Nemeſis 
decrees. But this Circumſtance of Nemęſis is re- 
markable; and, when explained, will put the Mat- 
ter out of all queſtion. There were two kinds, as 
we have ſaid, of the Metempſyche/is, which the 
Pythagoreans taught, the Moral and the Natural. 
The latter they believed; the fir? they did not. So 
that Timeus ſpeaking here of the Metempſychoſis as 
a Fable, uſeful for the People to credit; leſt the 
Reader ſhould miſtake him as meaning the natural, 
he adds the Circumſtance of Nemeſis, to confine 
all he ſaid to the moral Metempſychoſis. 

II. PLaTo is next in order: He likewiſe greatly 
affected the Character of Lawgiver ; and actually 
compoſed Laws for ſeveral People, as the Syracu/ians 
and Cretans; but with what kind of Spirit we may 
judge, by his refuſing that Employment from the 
Thebans and Arcadians, as ſoon as he underſtood 
they were averſe to Equality of Poſſeſſions * The 
Truth is, his philoſophic Character, which was al- 
ways predominant, as in Pythagoras the legiſtative, 
gave his Politics a Caſt of Refinement and Specula- 
tion, that made his Schemes of Government very 
impracticable, and even unnatural. So that tho? 
his Knowledge of human Nature was indeed great 
and profound, and therefore highly commended by 
Cicero}, yet his perpetual Refinement brought him 
at length into ſuch Contempt as a Writer of Poli- 
tics, that Joſephus tells us, though he was in ſo high 
Glory and Admiration among the Greeks, for his 
ſuperior Virtue and Eloquence to all the reſt of the 
Philoſophers, yet he was almoſt laughed at to bis 
Face, and ridiculed with the utmoſt Severity by tho/? 


k See Zhan. Var. Hil. 1.2. c. 42. 
Deus ille noſter Plato in n017644. See B. 2. F 3. 
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who pretended to a high Knowledge in Politics m. 

The only Greek Maſters he followed, were Py. 
thagoras and Socrates : both theſe he much admired, 
From the firſt he took his Fondneſs for Geometry, 
his Fanaticiſm of Numbers, his Ambition for Law- 
giving, and the Doctrine of the Metempychojis : 
From the latter, the Study of Morals, and the 
Mode of Diſputation, 

This was a monſtrous Miſ-alliance : For could 
any thing be more inconſiſtent than either the Cha- 
racter or the Philoſophy of his two Maſters? The 
one dogmatized in the moſt ſublime and abſtruſe 
Queſtions of Nature; the other gave up the cleareſt 
and moſt vulgar, as altogether incomprehenſible. 
The Samian Lawgiver aimed only at Utility, and 
the moral Athenian laboured after Truth. | 

We need not then any longer wonder at the Ob- 
ſcurity of Contradiction, in which Plato's Writings 
lie involved, It had for its Cauſe not only what 
aroſe from the double Doctrine, a thing common to 
all the Philoſophers ; but what likewiſe proceeded 
from the joint Profeſſion of two ſo contrary Philo- 
ſophies. This Effect could not eſcape the Notice of 
Euſebius : Hear then (ſays he) the Greeks themſelves, 
by their beſt and moſt powerful Speaker, one while re- 
jefting, and another while again adopting the Fa- 
BLES n. 

However it was the abſtruſe Philoſophy of Py- 
thagoras he was molt attached to, for the ſake of 


m Hadrœs 3 Ncοναr i- dee org EN, ws 2 Teuvornlt 
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1. 2. 131. 
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p. 47. Steph. Ed. See what has been farther faid on this Matter 
p. 358. Note (“). ; 
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which, he aſſumed alſo the Legiſlative Part, and in 
Imitation of his Maſter, travelled into Egypt ; and 
was initiated into the Myſteries of the Prieſthood. 
It was this made Xenophon, the faithful Follower 
of Socrates, ſay, that Plato had adulterated the pure 
and ſimple Philoſophy of their Maſter ; and was 
m LOVE with Egypt, and the portentous Wiſdom of 
Pythagoras ®. 

But of all the EYptian Inventions, and Pythagoric 
Prafices, nothing pleaſed him more than that of 
the double Doctrine, and the Diviſion of his Auditors 
into the Exoteric and Eſoteric Claſſes: He more 
profeſſedly than any other, avowing thoſe Princi- 
ples, on which that Diſtinction was founded, ſuch 
as, — That it is for the Benefit of Mankind, that they 
ſhould be often deceived — That there are ſome Truths 
it is not fit the People ſhould know — That the World 
is not to be entruſted with the true Notion of God: 
And more openly philoſophiſing upon that Di- 
ſtinction in his Writings. Thus in his Books of 
Laws, (which we ſhall ſee preſently were of the 
Exoteric kind) where he defends the popular Opinion 
which held the Sun, Moon, Stars, and Earth, to be 
Gods, againſt the Theory of Anaxagoras, that taught 
the Sun was a Maſs of Fire, the Moon an habitable 
Earth, Sc. his great Objection to the new Phi- 
loſophy, as he calls it, is, that it was an Inlet to 
Atheiſm; for the common People, when the 
once found thoſe to be no Gods, which they had 
conceived ſuch, would be apt to conclude there 
were none at all: But in his Cratylus, which was 
of the Eſoteric kind, he laughs at the Ancients for 
worſhipping the Sun and Stars as Gods, 

In a Word, the Ancients thought this Diſtin- 
ction of the double Doctrine, fo neceſſary a Key to 
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Plato's Writings, that they compoſed Diſcourſes 
on it. Numenius, a Pythagorean and Platonift both 
in one, wrote a Treatiſe (now loſt) of the ſecret 
Doctrines (that is, the real Opinions) of Plator, 
which would probably, have given great Light to 
our preſent Queſtion, had it wanted it, But AL 
binus an old Platoniſt, has in ſome Meaſure ſupplied 
this Loſs, by his Introduction to the Dialogues of 
Plato%, From whence it appears, that thoſe very 
Books, in which Plato details out the Doctrine of a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, are all 
of the Exoteric kind. For in that Claſs, Albinus 
ranks r the Criton, Phedo, Minos, Sympoſium, 
Laws, Epiſiles, Epinomis, Menexenus, Clitophon, 
and Philebus, 

There is an odd Paſſage in Cicero®, which ſeems 
to regard the Phædo in this very Light, of a mere 
Exoteric Compoſition, as it concerns the Doctrine 
of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. The 
Auditor is adviſed to read the Phædo, to confirm 
his Belief in this Point; to which he replies, Feci 
mebercule, & quidem ſæpius: ſed x ESO QuoMoD0 
dum lego aſſentior : cum poſui librum, & mecum ipſe de 
immmortalitate animorum capi cogitare, aſſenſio omnis 

illa elabitur, The only reaſonable Account I can 
give of this Reflection is, that the Phædo being an 


Exoteric Dialogue, and wrote for the People, was 


eſteemed by the Learned, as a kind of philoſophi- 
cal Romance : But while a Reader, though in the 
Secret, is actually intent upon ſuch a Work (if, like 
this, a Maſter- piece for Style and Compoſition) he 
is ſo captivated with the Charms and Lenocinium of 
thoſe Ornaments, that he forgets for a Moment 
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the Drift of the Author, and falls into the vulgar 
Impoſition. But having thrown the Book aſide, 
grown cool, and reflected on thoſe Principles con- 
cerning God and the Soul, held in common by the 
Philoſophers (of which more hereafter) all the 


bright Colouring diſappears, the real Deſign ob- 


trudes itſelf, & aſſenſio omnis illa elabitur. A pa- 
nllel Paſſage in Seneca's Epiſtles, will explain, 
and ſeems to juſtify this Interpretation. Quomodo 
moleſtus eff jucundum ſomnium videnti, qui excitat 
aufert enim voluptatem, etiamſi falſam, eſfectum ta- 
men vere habentem , ſic epiſtola tua mihi fecit inju- 
riam; revocavit enim me copitatione aptæ traditum, 
& iturum, fi licuiſſet, ulterius, Fuvabat de æter- 
nitate animarum guærere, imo mehercule credere. 
| Credebam enim facile opinionibus magnorum vi- 
rorum, rem gratiſſimam promittentium magis quam 
probantrum | Dabam me ſpei tantæ. Jam eram 
| faſtidio mihi, jam reliquias ætatis infractæ contemne- 
| bam, in immenſum illud tempus & in poſſeſſionem 
onnts avi tranſiturus: Cum ſubito experrectus ſum, 
epiſtola tua accepta, & tam bellum ſomnium perdidi c. 

The Platonic Philoſophy being then entirely Py- 
thagorean in the Point in Queſtion, and this latter 
ejecting the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, we might fairly conclude them 
both under the ſame Predicament. 

But as Plato is eſteemed the peculiar Patron of 
this Doctrine; chiefly, I ſuppoſe, on his being the 
frit who brought Reaſons for the Eternity of the Soul: 
| Primum de animorum eternitate non ſolum ſenſiſſe 
idem quod PYTHAGORAS, ſed RATIONEM etiam at- 
tuliſe, ſays Cicero"; on this account, it will be 
proper to be a little more particular, 

1. Firſt then, it is very true, that Plato has ar- 


gued much for the Eternity, or, if you will, for 
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336 The Divine Legation Book Ill. 
the Immortality of the Soul. But to know what ſi; 
of Immortality he meant, we need only conſider 
what ſort of Arguments he employs. Now theſe, 
which he was ſo famous for inventing and inforcing, 
were natural and metaphyſical, fetched from the E. 
ſence and Qualities of the Soul; which therefore 
concluded only for its Permanency ; and this he cer. 
tainly believed w. But for any moral Arguments, 
from which only a future State of Rewards and he 
Puniſhments can be deduced, he reſolves them all wat 
into Tradition, and the Religion of his Country, 
Kalanee d vn. d ware @r Mya, as he expreſs it 
in his 7welftþ Book of Laws. 

2. As the inventing Reaſons for the Immor. 
tality of the Soul, was one Cauſe of his being held 
the grand Patron of this Belief 3 ſo another was his 
famous Refinement (for it was indeed his) of the 
natural Metempſychoſis, the peculiar Doctrine of 
the Pythagoreans. This natural Metempſychoſis was, 
as we have ſaid, that the ſucceſſive Tranſition of the 
Soul into other Bodies was phyſical and neceſſary, and 
excluſive of all moral Deſignation whatſoever, Plato, 
on receiving this Notion from his Maſter, gave it 
this additional Improvement; that thoſe Changes 
and Tranſitions were the Purgations of impure 
Minds, unfit, by Reaſon of the Pollutions they had 
contracted, to re-aſcend the Place from whence they 
came, and rejoin that Subſtance from whence they 
were diſcerped; and conſequently, that pure immacu- 
late Souls were exempt from this Tranſmigration. 
Thus Plato's Metempſychoſis (which was as peculiarly 
his, as the other was Pythagorass) ſeemed to have 
fomething of a moral Deſignation in it, which his 
Maſter's had not; nor did it, like that, neceſſarily 
ſubject all to it, without Diſtinction, or for the 
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ame Length of Time. In this then they diffeic dx: 
But how much they agreed in excluding the Notion 
of all future State of Reward and Puniſhment, will 
be ſeen, when in the next Section we come to ſhew 
what a kind of Exiſtence it was, that Pythagoras 
and Plato afforded to the Soul, when it had rejoined 
that univerſal Subſtance, from which it wasdiſcerped. 

3. However it is very true, that in his Writings 
he inculcates the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments : But this always in the 
groſſeſt Senſe of the Populace : That the Souls of 
ill Men deſcended into Aſſes and Stine; — that the 
Uninitiated lay in Mire and Filth , — that here were 
three Judges of Hell; and talks much of Styx, Co- 
gtus, Acheron, &c. and all ſo ſeriouſly , as ſhews he 
had a mind to be believed. But did he himſelf be- 
lere them? We may be aſſured he did not: for 
being the moſt ſpiritualized of the Philoſophers, had 
he really believed a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, he would have refined and purified it, 
; he did the Doctrine of the Eternity of the Soul, 
which he certainly believed. But he has as good as 
told us what he thought of it, in his Epinomis; 


We have now explained the three Sorts of Metempſychoſſt, 
the Popular, that peculiar to Pythagoras, and that to Plato. 
The not diſtinguiſhing the Platonic from the Pythagoric, and 
both from the Popular, has occaſioned even the Ancients to write 
with much Obſcurity on this Matter. What can be more inex- 
flicable and contradictory than the Account Servius hath given 
of it? © Sciendum, non omnes animas ad corpora reverti. Ali— 
* quze enim propter vitæ merita non redeunt; aliquæ redeunt 
* propter malam vitam; aliquæ propter fati neceſſitatem.“ I 
Ax. VI. y 713. Here he has jumbled into one, as the cur- 
rent Doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, theſe three diſferent and di- 
lint Sorts: Aliguæ propter wite merita non redeunt, belonging 
to the Popular Notion ; Aligue redeunt propter fati neceſſitatem, 
"longing to Pythagoras's ; and Aliguæ propter malam vitam to 

atd's. 

In his Gorgias, Pheado, and Republic. 
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where, writing of the Condition of a good and wif 
Man after Death, he ſays, of whom, both in jj 
and in earneft, I conſtantly affirm, that when ſuch 4 
one ſhall have finiſhed his deſtined Courſe by Death, he 
Pall, at his Diſſolution, be ſript of thoſe many Senſes 
which he here enjoyed; and then . only participate 
one ſimple Lot or Condition. And, of MANY as je 
was here, being become ox x, be ſhall be happy, wiſe 
and bleſed*. And more plainly, in his Commentary 
on Timeus, where he agrees to his Author's Opinion 
of the Fabuloſity of the rox EIN TORMENTS. 

4. In Confirmation of all this, we obſerve in the 
laſt Place, that the moſt intelligent of the Ancient 
regarded what Plato ſaid of a future State of Re. 
wards and Puniſhments, as ſaid in the Exoteric Wa 
to the People, and not believed by himſelf. 

The famous Stoic Chryſippus b, when he blame; 
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In this Paſſage | underſtand Plato fecretly to intimate that, when 
he was in ze/?, he affirmed the future Happineſs of good Men in 
a peculiar and diitin&t Exiſtence, which is the popular Notion 
of a future State: But, when in earneſt, that that Exiſtence was 
not peculiar or diſtinct, but a common Life without particular 
Senſations, a Re/o/ution inta the 72 , And it is remarkable that 
the whole Sentence has an affected Obſcurity, capable of either 
Meaning. For won, ai 17ewv may either ſignify our many 
Paſſions and Appetites, or our many Cogitations. The denying 
our having the 5 of theſe, in a future State, makes nothing 
againſt a Gainer Exiſtence; but denying the ſecond, does. His 
Diſciple, Ariſtotle, ſeems to have underſtood that he meant t, 
when in earneſt, in this latter Senſe, and has ſo paraphraſed it to 
exclude all peculiar Exiſtence. See p. 426. There is the ſame 
Ambiguity in ez wo» tz, which may either fignify that of 
his many Senſations he hath only one left, the feeling Happ. 
neſs ; or that, from being in the Number of many Individuals of 
the ſame Species, he is become one, by being joined to, and 
united with the univerſal Nature. 

a SCE p. 377. b Plat. de Stoic. repug. | 

| | Plato, 
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Plata, as not rightly deterring Men from Injuſtice, 
by frightful Stories of future Puniſhments, takes it 
ſor granted that Plato himſelf gave no Credit to 
hem: For he turns his Reprehenſion, not againſt 
that Philoſopher's wrong Belief, but his wrong Juds- 
ment, in imagining ſuch childiſh Terrors © could 
be uſeful to the Cauſe of Virtue. 

Strabo plainly declares himſelf of the ſame Opi- 
mon, when ſpeaking of the Indian Brachmans, he ſays, 
that they had invented Fables in the manner of Plato, 
uncerning the Immortality of the Soul, and a future 
Judgment ; and other Things of the ſame Nature. 

Celſus owns that all Plato tells us of a future 
date, and the happy Abodes of the Virtuous, is 
an Allegory. But what (ſays he) we are to un- 
* derſtand by theſe things, is not eaſy for every one 
to find out. To be Maſter of this, we muſt be 
able to comprehend his Meaning, when he ſays, 
' they cannot, by Reaſon of their Imbecillity and Slug- 
giſbneſs, penetrate into the higheft Region. But was 
' their Nature vigorous enough to raiſe itſelf to ſo 
ſallime a Contemplation, then would they come to un- 
 derſtand, that this was the true Heaven, and the true 
 Irradiation*®.* Theſe remarkable Words, beſides 
e general Concluſion to be drawn from them, con- 
m what we have ſaid of the peculiar Platonic Me- 
pſychoſis, For here Celſus reſolves all Plato's Mean- 
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ing, in his Repreſentations of a future State of Re. 
wards and Puniſhments, into that, and we ſhall ſce 
hereafter, that hat was reſolved into the Reunion of 
the Soul with the divine Nature, when it became 
vigorous enough to penetrate the higbeſt Region. 

We now come to the PERIPATETICS and ST. 
ICs, who will give us much leſs Trouble. For theſe 
having in ſome Degree, though not quite, thrownoff 
the Legiſlative Character, ſpoke much openeragain| 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. That 
the Difference in this Point, between them and the 
Platoniſts, was only from leſs to more Reſerve, appears 
from their all having the ſame common Principle 
of philoſophiſing, as we learn from Cicero f. 

III. ArIsTOTLE was the Diſciple of Plato, and 
his Rival. This Emulation, though it diſpoſed 
him to take a different Rout to Fame, in a Province 
yet unoccupied, and to throw off the Legiſlative Cha- 
racter; yet it ſet him upon writing Books of Laws 
and Politics, in Oppoſition to his Maſter ; whom 
he takes every Occaſion to contradict. 

He obſerved indeed the ancient Method of the 
double Doctrine, but with leſs Caution and Reſerve. 
For, whereas the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts kept 
this Practice amongſt the Secrets of their Schools, 
he ſeems willing that all the World ſhould take 
Notice of it, by giving public Directions to diſtin- 
guiih the two Kinds s. Accordingly, in his Nics- 


was one of the moſt important Circumſtances of the Pagan L 


lum, as we may fee in the Chapter of the Myſteries ; where a 


certain raviſhing and divine Light is repreſented, as making it 
jo recommendable ;z according to that of Virgil: 

** Largior hic campos zther & lumine veſtit 

„„ * Purpurco 

f Acad. Durſt. lib. 1. | 

6 See Cic. Ep. ad Att. lib. iv. Ep. 16. — in fingulis libr: 
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machian Ethics, he expreſſes himſelf without any 
Ceremony, and in the moſt dogmatic Way, againſt 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. Death 
(gays he) 7s of all Things the mot terrible, For it 
is the final Period of Exiſtence. And beyond that, it 
appears, there is neither Good nor Evil for the dead 
Man to dread or hope h. | 
IV. Zeno the Founder of the Porch, followed 
the Mode, in Writing of Laws, and a Republic. 
Agreeably to this Part of his Character, we find by 
Laftantins, that he taught a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments in the very Terms of 
Plato: Eſſe inferos Zeno Stoicus docuit; & ſedes 
piorum ab impiis eſſe diſcretas; & illos quidem quietas 
ac delectabiles incolere regiones, hos vero luere panas 
in tenebrofis locis atque in cant voraginibus horrendis i. 
And yet, not to mention that his Follower Chryſip- 
js laughed at theſe Things, as the moſt childiſh of 
all Terrors, we know the philoſophic Principle of 
his School was, that the Soul died with the Body k. 
Indeed to compliment their wiſe Man, they taught 
that His Soul held it out till the general Conflagra- 
ton: By which, we ſhall ſee, they meant juſt no- 
thing, when we come to ſpeak of their Opinion 
concerning the Nature and Duplicity of the Soul. 
However, it was not long before the S7ozcs quite 
laid aſide the Legiſlative Character; for which their 
Maſter appears to have had no Talents, as we may 
judge by what he Jays down in his Republic, that 
States ſhould not buſy them ſelves in eredting Tem- 
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Ples; for we ought not to think there is any thing 
holy, or ſacred, or that deſerves any real Eſteem, in 
the Work of Maſons and Labourers*'. The Man had 
forgot that he was writing Laws for a People, and 
turns impertinently to philoſophiſe with the $79icg/ 
Sage. The Truth is, this Sect had never any Name 
for Legiſlation : And ſo in time, as we ſay, laid 
the Study of it quite aſide ; and then wrote without 
the leaſt Reſerve, againſt a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, | 

Thus EpiFetus, a thorough Stoic, if ever there 
was any, ſpeaking of Death, ſays, But whither 
do you go? no where to your Hurt: You return 
„ from whence you came: To a friendly Conſo- 
&« ciation with your kindred Elements: What there 
« was of the Nature of Fire in your Compoſition, 
returns to the Element of Fire; what there was 
« of Earth, to Earth; what of Air, to Air; and 
«© of Water, to Water. There is neither Hell, 
« Acheron, Cocytus, or Pyriphlegetbon m.“ 

Seneca, in his Conſolation to Marcia, Daughter 
of the famous Cremutius Cordus the Stoic, is not at 
all behind him, in the frank Avowal of the ſame 
Principles. Cogita, nullis defunctum malis affii: 
la quæ nobis Inferos faciunt terribiles, fabulam eſſe: 
nullas imminere mortuis tenebras, nec carcerem, ne 
flumina flagrantia igne, nec oblivionis amnem, it 
tribunalia, & reos & in illa libertate tam laxa us 
ierum Tyrannos, Luſerunt iſta poctæ, & vanis 105 
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agitavere terroribus. Mors omnium dolorum & ſolu- 
tio eft, & finis: ultra quam mala noſtra non exeunt, 
que nos in illam tranquillitatem, in qua, antequam 
naſceremur, jacuimus, reponit u. | 

Having now gone through theſe Four Famous 
Schools, I ſhould here have cloſed the Section, but 


that I imagined the curious Reader would be deſi- 


rous to know what CIcERO thought on this impor- 


tant * Cicero, who finiſned the Conqueſts 
of his Countrymen in Greece, and brought home in 
Triumph, thoſe only Remains of their Grandeur, 
their PRHILOSo PHY and ELoQUENCE?, But there 
are almoſt inſuperable Difficulties in getting to his 
real Sentiments. I ſhall mention ſome of the chief. 
1. As, firſt, that which ariſes from the Practice of 
the Double Doctrine, a thing common to the Greek 
Philoſophy; how much it contributed to hide the 
real Sentiments of the Writer, we have ſeen above. 
That Tully followed this Method, appears from his 
Letters to Atticus b, where he calls Plato, who was 
moſt immerged in it, his God; Deus ille nofter, Plato. 
2. Another Difficulty ariſes from the peculiar 
Genius of the Sect he eſpouſed, the new Academy; 
which, as we have ſeen above, was entirely ſceptical; 
and profeſſed a Way of philoſophiſing, in which 
there was no Room to inter fere with their own Opi- 
nions, or indeed to have any. It is true, were we 
to conſider Tully as a ſtrict Academic, in the Grecian 
Senſe of adhering to a Sect, our Enquiry would be 
preſently at anEnd ; or as fruitleſs as his who goes 


to a blind Man for an Idea of Colour : Bur he pro- 
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feſſed this Philoſophy in a much laxer Way, as we 
ſhall now ſee. 

3. Which leads us to another Difficulty, ariſing 
from the manner, in which the Greek Philoſophy 
was received in 1:aly. The Romans in general were, 
in their Manners and Diſpoſitions, little qualified 
for ſpeculative Sciences : When they had got foot- 
ing, and began a Commerce for Arts, in Greece, 
they at firſt entertained great Jealouſies of their 
Sophiſts, and uſed them roughly: And it was long 
before they could be perſuaded to think favourably 
of Men, who profeſſed themſelves always able and 
ready to diſpute for or againſt Virtue indifferently 9. 
And even then, their Philoſophy was introduced into 
Rome, but as a more refined Species of Luxury for 
the Great; who were yet very far from the Gre- 
cian Humour, jurare in verba Magiſtri : They re- 
garded the Doctrines of the Sect they eſpouſed, not 
as a Rule of Life, but only as a kind of Furniture for 
their Rhetoric Schools; to enable them to invent 
readily, and reaſon juſtly in the Affairs of Life. 
Tully, who beſt knew on what footing it was re- 
ceived, where he ridicules Cato for an unfaſhionable 
Fellow, ſays no leſs: Hic homo ingentofifſimus M. 
Cato auctoribus eruditiſſimis inductus, arripuit, NEQUE 
DISPUTANDI CAUSA, UT MAGNA PARS, d ita 
vi vendi r. The leaſt, then, we may conclude from 


q Cicero makes the famous Orator, M. Antonius, give this as 
the Reaſon why he hid his Knowledge of the Greek Philoſophy 
from the People. — Sic decrevi [inquit Antonius] philoſophari 
potius, ut Neoptolemus apud Ennium, paucis : Nam omninos haud 
placet. Sed tamen hæc eſt mea ſententia, quam videbar expo- 
ſuiſſe. Ego iſta ſtudia non improbo, moderata modo ſint: opi- 
nionem iſtorum ſtudiorum, & ſuſpicionem artificii apud eos, qui 
res judicent, oratori adverſariam eſſe arbitror. Imminuit enim 
& oratoris auctoritatem & orationis fidem. De Orat. I. ii. c. 37. 

r Orat. pro Muræna. It muſt be owned, that theſe Words at 
firſt Sight ſeem to have a quite different Signification ; namely, 


hence 
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hence 1s, that Cicero, laughing at thoſe who eſpouſed 
a Sect vivendi cauſa, did himſelf eſpouſe the Aca- 
demic, diſputandi cauſa: which indeed he frankly 
enough confeſſes to his Adverſary in this very Ora- 
tion: Fatebor enim, Cato, me quoque in adoleſcentia, 
diffiſum ingenio meo, quæſiſſe adjumenta doctrine. 
Which, in other Words, is, I myſelf eſpouſed a Sect 
of Philoſophy, for its Uſe in Diſputation. This 
ſlippery Way, therefore, of profeſſing the Greet 
Philoſophy, muſt needs add much to the Difficulties 
of getting to the Writer's real Sentiments. | 
4. A fourth Difficulty ariſes from Tully's End 
and Deſign in writing his philoſophical Works; 
which was, not to deliver his own Opinion on any 
Point, but to explain to his Countrymen, in the 
molt intelligible Manner, whatſoever the Greeks had 
taught on every Article, whether of ſpeculative or 
practical Knowledge : in the Execution of which 
Deſign, no Sect could fo well ſerve his Purpoſe as 
the New Academy, whoſe Principle was, not 10 in- 
terfere with their own Opinions: And a Paſlage, in 


that the particular Principles of the Stoics wwere eſpouſed for their 
Uſe in Diſputation : For it is to be obſerved, that this Sect was 
moſt famous for cultivating the Art of Logic; fo that the Fol- 
lowers of it were more frequently called Diale#ici than Stoici. 
Notwithſtanding I am perſuaded the other Senſe is the true. 
Tully introduces his Obſervation on Cato's Singularity in theſe 
Words: Et quoniam non eſt nobis hac oratio habenda aut cum 
imperita multitudine, aut in aliquo conventu agreſtium, audacius 
paulo de ſtudiis humanitatis, gue & mihi & wobis nota & jucun- 
da ſunt, diſputabo. Here he expreſly declares that his Deſign 
is, not to give his Thoughts of the Szozcs in particular, though 
they furniſhed the Occaſion; but of the Greek Philoſophy in ge- 
neral, de fludtis humanitatis, He then enumerates the Stoical 
Paradoxes, and concludes — Hæc homo ingenioſiſſimus M. C. — 
arripuit, c. But had it been his Intention to have confined 
the Obſervation above to the Stoical Sect, on account of their 
great Name in Logic, he muſt have ſaid hanc, not hec: it 
being their Logic, not their Paradoxes, that was of uſe in their 
Diſputations. 


3 the 
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the firſt Book of his Academic Queſtions, inclines 
me to think he then eſpouſed it, when he firſt en- 
tered upon that Deſign. Varro, one of the Dia- 
logiſts, ſays to him: Sed de teipſo quid est quod au- 
dio? Tully anſwers; Quanam de re? Varro re- 
plies: Relickam à te VETEREM JAM, fractari au- 
tem No vA. The Change then was late; and after 
the Ruin of the Republic, when Cicero had Leiſure, 
in his Receſs, to plan ſo great an Undertaking. 
This farther appears from a Paſſage in his Nature 
of the Gods", where he ſays that his eſpouſing the 
New Academy, of a ſudden, was a Thing altogether 
unlooked for. Multis etiam ſenſi mirabile videri, 
eam nobis potiſſimum probatam eſſe philoſophiam, qu 
lucem eriperet & quaſi noctem quandam rebus offunde- 
ret, deſertæque diſcipline, & jam pridem relictæ pa- 
trocinium NEC OPINATUM 4 nobis eſſe ſuſceptum. 
So that a learned Critic appears to have been mi- 
{taken, when he ſuppoſed this Choice was made in 
his Youth, This Sect, ſays he, [namely, the New 
Academy] did best agree with the vaſt Genius and 
ambitions Spirit of You x Ciceros. 

3. But the principal Difficulty ariſes from the 
ſeveral various Characters he ſuſtained in Life, and 
in his Writings ; which habituated him to feign and 
diſſemble his Opinions: Where, though he acted 
neither a weak nor an unfair Part, yet certainly a 
very impenetrable one, with regard to his real Opi- 
nions. He may be conſidered under the Characters 
of an Orator, a Stateſman, and a Philoſopher ; all 
equally perſonated ©; and no one more the real Man, 


r Lib. i. 6. 3. s Remarks upon a late Diſcourſe of Free- 
thinking, Part ii. Rem. 53. 

t Thus I ſhew what Part it is I mean, when I fay Tully acted 
neither a weak nor unfair Part. I have not left the Reader to 
conjecture; I have confined him to my Meaning. I here, ex- 
preſly tell him, a perſonated Part of Orator, Stateſman, and 


than 
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than the other: But each taken up, and laid down, 
for the Occaſion, as appears by the numerous In- 


conſiſtencies he committed in the Courſe of his ſu- 


ſtaining them. In his Oration de Haruſp. reſpon. in 
Senatu, when the popular Superſtition was inflamed 
by preſent Prodigies, he gives the higheſt Character 
of the Wiſdom of their Anceſtors, as the Founders 
of their eſtabliſhed Religion: Ego vero primum ba- 


Philoſopher. Let us ſee then whether the Part was weak or un- 
fair. 1. As a STATESMAN, he diſcharged the Office of a real 
Patriot, Urbis Conſervator & Parens (as he himſelf ſays) at that 
Time torn in Pieces by the Diſſenſions between Senate and Peo- 
le. But was this done by ſpeaking his real Sentiments to both? 
th were very faulty; and, as faulty Folks generally are, too 
angry to hear Reaſon. I have given an Inſtance below, in the 
Caſe of the Catiline Conſpiracy. Was that wiſely conducted ? 
The Iſſue declared it. He ſaved the Republic. With regard 
then to his perſonated Character, as Stateſman, I ſay he acted 
no weak Part. 2. As a PHILOSOPHER, I have obſerved juſt 
above, that his End and Deſign in writing was not to deliver 
his own Opinion, but to explain the Grecian Philoſophy. On 
which Account he blames thoſe as too curious, who were for 
knowing his own Sentiments. In purſuance of this Deſign he 
brings in Stoics, Epicureans, Platoniſis, Academics New and Old, 
and who not, in order to inſtruct the Romans in their ſeveral 
various Opinions, and ſeveral ways of Reaſoning. But whether 
it be himſelf or others that are brought upon the Stage, it is the 
Academic, not Cicero, who delivers his Opinion. Now when 
he has told us all this, was not every thing fair? Was it not 
allowable, in per/ſonating others, to ein and di//emble? Are not 


the Writings themſelves dramatical? Ard is not this a Licence 


always indulged in a Fiction or Drama? What ſhould hinder 
me then from ſaying that, with regard to his Conduct in his 
Philoſophic Character, he acted no unfair Part? z. As an O- 
RATOR, he was an Advocate for his Client, or more properly 
fperſonated him. Here then, without queſtion, he was to gn 
and diſſemble his own Opinions, and to ſpeak tho/e of his Client. 
And though ſome of thoſe who call themſelves Caſuiſis have 
held it unlawful for an Advocate to defend what he thinks an 
ill Cauſe, yet J apprehend it to be the natural Right of every 
Member of Society, whether accaſing or accuſed, to ſpeak freely 
and fully for himſelf: And, if, either by a al or natural In- 
capacity, this cannot be done in Peron, to have a Proxy provi- 
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Beo auctores ac magiſtros religionum colendarum ma- 
jores noſtros : Quorum mihi tanta fuiſſe ſapientia vi- 
detur, ut ſatis ſuperque prudentes ſint, qui illorum 
prudentiam, non dicam aſſequi, fed, quanta fuerit, 
perſpicere poſſmt, Yet in his Treatiſe of Laws, as 
the Reader has ſeen above, he frankly declares, 
that the Polly of their Anceſtors had ſuffered many 
Depravities to be brought into Religion, Here the 
Philoſopher confuted the Stateſman ; as, in another 
Inſtance, the Stateſman ſeems to have got the bet- 
ter of the Philoſopher. He defends the Paradoxcs 
of the Stoics in a philoſophical Diſſertation : But in 
his Oration for Muræna, he ridicules thoſe Para- 
doxes in the freeſt Manner, Nor under one and 
the ſame Character, at one and the ſame Time, is 
he more conſiſtent. In the Orations again# Catiline, 
when he opens the Conſpiracy to the Sexate, he re- 
prefents it as the moſt deep laid Deſign, which had 
infefted all Orders and Degrees of Men amongſt 
them: Yet, when he brings the fame Affair before 
the People, he talks of it as only the wild and ſenſe- 
leſs Frolic of a few deſperate Wretches ; it being ne- 
ceſſary for his Purpoſe, that the Senate and People 


ded or allowed by the State. I apprehend all States have done 
it, and that every Advocate is ſuch a Proxy. Tully therefore 
feigning and diſſembling his own Opinions under this Character, 
acted, I ſay, neither a weak nor an unfair Part. 

But now had I been fo fooliſh, or ſo wicked, to excuſe any 
one for lying (as a Man and Member of Society at large) I had 
known as little of Enxgliſb as of Virtue, to talk of his acting no 
aveak Part, an Expreſſion that relates only to his Under/tanding ; 
or no nf Part, an Expreſſion that relates to his Breeding, to 
a Point of Civility in not impoſing on good Company, raiher 
than to his Morals. Common Senſe and Language muſt have 
directed me to fay, neither a wicked nor unfaithful Part, Lying 
being indeed a Crime both againſt Gop and our Neighbour. 
But I have had to do with Men who could not fee this Diffe- 
rence. A ſimilar Inſlance of their Diſcerument is given p. 2. 
Note b. 

s See Book II. Sect. 6. 

ſhould 
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ſhould view the Conſpiracy in thoſe two different 
Lights. | 

We meet with Numbers of the like Contradi- 
ctions, delivered in his own Perſon, under his Phi- 
loſophic Character. Thus, in his Books of Drvina- 
tion, he combats all Augury, &c. and yet, in his 
Philoſophic Treatiſe of Laws, he delivers himſelf 
in their Favour, in ſo ſerious and poſitive a man- 
ner, that it is difficult not to believe him in earneſt. 
In a Word, he laughed at the Opinions of the State, 
when he was amongſt the Philoſophers ; he laughed 
at the Doctrines of the Philoſophers, when he was 
cajoling an Aſſembly; and he laughed heartily at 
both, when withdrawn amongſt his Friends in a 
Corner. N or, which is the worſt Part of the Story, 
has he given us any Mark to diſtinguiſh his Mean- 
ing: For, in his Academic Queſtions w, he is ready 
to ſwear he always ſpeaks what he thinks : Furarem 
per Jovem Deoſque Penates me & ardere ſtudio veri 
reperiendi, & ea ſentire que dicerem : Yet, in his 
Nature of the Gods *, he has ſtrangely changed his 
Note: Qui autem requirunt, quid quaque de re igſi 
ſentiamus, curiofitts id faciunt quam neceſſe eſt, 

If it be aſked then, in which of his Writings we 
can have any reaſonable Aſſurance of his true Senti- 
ments? I reply, ſcarce in any but his Ep1sTLEs. 
Nor is this ſaid to evade any ſtrong Evidence that 
may be found in his other Works, in favour of a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſnments: On the 
contrary, there are many very ſignal Inſtances of 
his Diſbelief, as far as we can hazard a Judgment 
of his Mind. As in his Offices, which bids the faireſt 
of any to come from his Heart, he delivers himſelf 
to purpoſe againſt it; as wil appear in the next 
Section. And in his Oration for Cluentius to the 


w Lib. iv. Sed. 20. x Lib. i. See. 5. 
Judges, 
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Judges, he ſpeaks with yet more Force on the fame 
Side the Queſtion : Nam nunc quidem quid tanden: 
illi mali mors atiulit ® Nift forte ineptiis ac fabulis 
ducimur, ut exiſtimemus illum apud inferos impiorum 
ſupplicia perferre, Sc. Quæ ſi falla ſunt, id quod 
omnes intelligunt, quid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit 
præter ſenſum doloris? | 

Nor will moſt of thoſe Paſſages, which are uſu- 
ally brought in Proof of Tully's believing the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, ſtand in any Account againſt 
theſe : Becauſe, as will be ſhewn in the next Se- 
ction, they beſt agree to a kind of Immortality very 
conſiſtent with a thorough Diſhelief of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 

It is only then (as we ſay) in his Epiſtles to his 
Friends, where we ſee the Man diveſted of the 
Politician, the Sophiſt, and the Advocate : And there 
he profeſſes his Diſbelief of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments in the frankeſt manner, To 
L. Meſcinius he ſays : Sed ut illa ſecunda moderate 
tulimus, fic hanc non ſolum adverſam, fed funditus e- 
verſam fortunam fortiter ferre debemus ; ut hoc ſal- 
tem in maximis malis boni conſequamur, ut mortem, 
quam etiam beati contemnere debeamus, propterea 
quod nullum ſenſum eſſet habitura, unc fic affecti, 
non modo coutemnere debeamus, ſed etiam optare “. 
In his Epiſtle to Torguatus he ſays: Ita enim vivere 
ut non fit vivendum, miſerrimum et. Mori autem 
nemo ſapiens miſerum dixit, ne beato quidem — 
Sed hæc conſolatio levis est; illa gravior, qua te uti 
ſpero: Ego cerie utor, Nec enim dum ero, angar 
ulla re, cum omni vacem culpa: Et ſi non ero, 
ſenſu omnino carebo*. Again, to the ſahne Per- 


y Fam. Ep. |. v. Ep. 21. 

z Lib. vi. Ep. 3. Some have taken the ere and nom ero, in 
this Paſſage, to relate to Exiſtence in general, and not to /ivin; 
and dying. But if that be the Meaning, Cicero, when from the 


fon : 
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ſon : Deinde quod mihi ad conſolationem commune, te- 
cum eft, ft jam vocer ad exitum vitæ, non ab ea Re- 
publica avellar, qua carendum eſſe doleam, præſertim 
cum id fine ullo ſenſu futurum ſit. And again to 
his Friend Toranizus® : Cum conſilio profici nibil poſſit, 
una ratio videtur, quicquid evenerit, ferre moderate, 
præſertim cum omnium rerum mors ſit extremum. 
That Cicero here ſpeaks his real Sentiments, is be- 
yond all Queſtion. Theſe are Letters of Conſolation 
to his Friends, when he himſelf, by reaſon of the ill 
State of public Aﬀairs, much wanted Conſolation 
a Seaſon when Men have leaſt Diſguiſe, and are 
moſt diſpoſed to lay open their whole Hearts : 


Nam veræ voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
« Ejictuntur, & eripitur PERSONA, manet REs. 
Lucret. 


Here his real Sentimentse are delivered poſitively 
which in his Taſculan Diſputations he advances only 
Hypotbetically; but with a Clearneſs that well com- 
ments the Conciſeneſs of the foregoing Paſſages. 


latter, he concluded /en/u omnino carebo, might well have ap- 
plied the Proverb, which he quotes in this Epiſtle, of yau5," 
eig *Abvag, in ridicule of this wonderful Diſcovery, that, if he 
bad no Being, he ſhould have no Senſe. But the foregoing Quo- 
tation from the Epiſtle to Meſcinius, in which is the ſame 
Thought I here contend for, and in the ſame Expreſſion, puts 
the Meaning of this out of all Queſtion. 

Lib. vi. Ep. 4. d Lib. vi. Ep. 21. 

© 'The celebrated Author of the very learned and elegant Hi- 
ſtory of Cicero, hath ſince turned this Circumſtance to the Sup- 
port of the contrary Opinion, with regard to his Hero's Senti- 
ments: — ** But ſome (ſays he) have been apt to conſider them 
Ui. e. the Paſſages in Tu/lys Philoſophic Writings in Favour of a 
future State] as the Flouriſhes rather of his Eloquence than 
the Concluſions of his Reaſon. Since in other Parts of his 
Works he ſeems to intimate not only a Diffidence, but a Dil- 
belief of the Immortality of the Soul, and a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, and eſpecially in his Letters, where 
* he is ſuppoſed to declare his Mind with the greateſt Frank- 
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M. Video te allè ſpeftare & velle in Calum migrare, 
A. Spero fore, ut contingat id nobis. Sed fac, ut 
iſti volunt, animos NON remanere poſt mortem. 
M. Mali vero quid affert iſta ſententia ? Fac enim fic 
animum interire, ut corpus. Num igitur aliquis do- 
lor, aut omnino poſt mortem SENSUS in corpore eſt?— 
Ne in animo quidem igitur SENSUS remanet, ipſe enim 
nuſquam eſt. — Hoc premendum etiam atque etiam eſt 
argumentum confirmato illo, de quo, fi mortales animi 
ſunt, dubitare non poſſumus, quin tantus interitus in 
morte ſit, ut ne minima quidem ſuſpicio SENSUS relin- 
quatur d. And that this was the very Language of 
the Epicureans, appears from the following Words 
of Pliny : Poſt Sepulturam aliæ atque aliæ manium 


„ neſs. But — in a melancholy hour, when the Spirits are 
«© depreſſed, the ſame Argument would not appear to him with 
the ſame Force, but Doubts and Difficulties get the Aſcen- 
* dant, and what humoured his preſent Chagrin find the rea- 
«* dieſt Admiſſion. The Paſſages alledged [i. e. in this Place 
of the Div. Leg.] © were all of this kind, written in the Sea- 
*© ſon of his Dejection, when all things were going wrong with 
him, and in the height of Cz/ar's Power,” c. Vol. II. 
p. 561. Ed. 4. Thus every thing, we ſee, hath two Acade- 
mical Handles. But till thoſe are but a Right and a Wrong. 
My very candid Friend will therefore ſuffer me to diſtinguiſh 
It is allowed that a deſponding Temper, like that of Ciceros 
will, in a melancholy hour, be always inclined to ſuſpe the 
worſt. But to what is it's Suſpicion confined > Without doubt 
to the Iſſue of that very Affair, which occaſioned the Diſtreſs. 
A melancholy hour would have juſt the contrary Influence on 
his other Cogitations. And this is the wiſe Diſpoſition of Na- 
ture; that the leſs Support the Mind hath perſuaded itſelf it 
ſhall find in one quarter, the more it endeavours to make it up 
in an Abundance of Hope from another. So that unleſs Cicero 
was made differently from all other Men, one might venture to 
ſay, his Hopes of future Good (had his Philoſophy permitted him 
to entertain any hopes at all) would have riſen in Proportion to 
his Tears of the preſcnt. And this is ſeen every Day in fact. 
For it is nothing but this natural Diſpoſition that makes Men of 
the World fo generally fly even to Superſtition for the Relief of 
their Misforivnes. 


4 Tuje. Diſp. lib. i, e. 3436. 
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ambages. Omnibus a ſuprema die eadem, que ante 
primum : Nec magis a morie SENSUS ullus aut cor- 
pori aut anime quam ante natalem. Eadem enim va- 
nitas in futurum etiam ſe propagat, — alias immorta- 
litatem anime, alias transfigurationem, alias ſen- 
ſum inferis dando, & manes colendo, deumque fa- 
ciendo, qui jam etiam homo eſſe deſierit. == Quæ (ma- 
lum) iſta dementia, iterari vitam morte ? Quæve geni- 
tis quies unquam, ft in ſublimi SENSUS anime manet e. 
I will beg leave to conclude this Section with 
two general Obſervations. 1. We have given, juſt 
above, a Quotation from Tully's Oration for Clu- 
entius, in which he, having ridiculed the popular 
Fables concerning a future State, ſubjoins, if theſe 
are falſe, as all Men ſee they are, what hath Death 
deprived him of, beſides a SENSE of Painf? From 
this Inference of Cicero's it appears, that we have 
not concluded amiſs, when, from ſeveral Quota- 
tions, interſperſed throughout this Work, in which 
a Diſbelief of the common Notion of a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments is implied, we have 
inferred the Writer's Diſbelief of a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments in general. 2. We have 
ſeen the Philoſophers of every Sect, one while ſpeak- 
ing directly for, and another while, as directly 
againſt a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
without intimating the leaſt Change in their Prin- 
ciples, or making the leaſt Heſitation in their Pro- 
feſſions: So that either we muſt hold them guilty 
of the moſt groſs and viſible Contradictions, Which 
their Characters will not ſuffer us to conceive of 
them; or elſe admit the Explanation given above 
of the Double Doctrine, and the different Methods 
of their exoteric and eſoteric Diſcipline. 


* Nat. Hiſt. lib. vii. c. 55. f Quz ſi falſa ſunt, id quod 
omnes intelligunt, quid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit præter 
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SECT. IV. 


OTWITHSTANDING the full Evidence of the 

laſt Section, I ſuſpect, the general Prejudice, 
ſupported by the Reaſonableneſs of the Doctrine it- 
lelf, will yet be apt to make the Reader ſuſpend 
his Aſſent to our Concluſion, 

I ſhall therefore, in the laſt Place, explain the 
Cavses that kept the Philoſophers from believing : 
And theſe will appear to have been fundamental 
Principles of the ancient Greek Philoſophy, alto- 
gether inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 

But to give what we have to ſay its due Force, it 

w1ll be proper to premiſe, that the Conſtitution of 
the Greek Philoſophy, being above meaſure refined 
and ſpeculative, 1t uſed always to be determined by 
metaphyſical rather than by moral Principles, and 
to ſtick to all Conſequences, how abſurd ſoever, 
that were ſeen to ariſe Fo ſuch Principles. 

Of this, we have a famous Inſtance in the ancient 
Democritic Philoſophy : which holding, that not 
only Senſations, but even the Cogitations of the 
Mind, were the mere Paſſion of the Thinker; and 
fo, all Knowledge and Underſtanding the ſame | 
Thing with Senſe ; the Conſequence was, that there 
could not poſſibly be any Error of falſe Judgment; 
becauſe all Paſſion was true Paſſion, and all Appea- 
rance true Appearance, From hence it followed, 
that the Sun and Moon were no bigger than they 
ſeemed : and theſe Men of Reaſon choſe rather to 
avow this Concluſion, than renounce the metaphyſic 
Principle that led them into it. 

So juſt, we ſee, is that Cenſure which a celebrated 
French Writer paſſes upon them: When the Philo- 
fophers once bejſat themſelves with a Prejudice, they 

are 
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are even more incurable than the People themſelves , 
becauſe they beſot themſelves not only with the Preju- 
dice, but with the falſe Reaſonings employed to ſup- 
ort its. 

i The Regard to metaphyſic Principles being ſo 
great, we ſhall ſee, that the Greeꝶ Philoſophers muſt 
of Neceſſity reje& the Doctrine of a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, how many invincible 
moral Arguments ſoever there really be in ſupport 
of it, when we come to ſhew, that there were two 
METAPHYSICAL PRINCIPLES concerning Gop and 
the Soul, univerſally embraced by all, which, while 
adhered to, neceſſarily exclude all Notion of a future 
State of Reward and Puniſhment. 

The rFirsT PRriNnciPpLE then, which led the 
Philoſophers to conclude againſt a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, was, THAT Gor couLD 
NEITHER BE ANGRY NOR HURT ANY ONE, This, 
Tully aſſures us was held univerſally, as well by 
thoſe who believed a Providence, as by thoſe who 
did not: At hoc quidem COMMUNE EST OMNIUM 
PHILOSOPHORUM, on Corum modo, qui Deum nihil 
babere ipſum negotii dicunt, & nihil exhibere alteri : 
ſed eorum etiam, qui Deum ſemper agere aliquid & 
moliri volunt, NUMQUAM NEC IRASCI DEUM NEC 
noceERE®, What Concluſions follow from this 
Principle, againſt à future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, in the Opinion of Cicero himſelf, we 
ſhall now ſee. He 1s here commending Regulus 
for preferring the Public Good to his own, and the 
boneft to the profitable ; in diſſuading the Releaſe of 
the Carthaginian Priſoners, and returning back to 


Quand les philoſophes Lentetent une fois d'un prejuge, ils 
ſont plus incurables que le peuple meme ; parce qu'ils ꝰentẽtent 
egalement & du prejuge & des fauſles raiſons dont ils le ſoutien- 
nent. Fontanelle Hift. des Oracles. 

Oc. lib. iti. cap. 28. 
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certain Miſery, when he might have ſpent his Age 
at home in Peace and Pleaſure. All this he obſerves 
was done out of Regard to his Oath. But it may, 
perhaps, ſays he, be objected, What is there in an 
Oath? The Violator need not fear the Wrath of 
Heaven ; for all Philoſophers hold, that God can- 
not be angry or hurt any one, He replies, that, in- 
deed, it was a Conſequence of the Principle of God's 
not being angry, that the perjured Man had nothing 
to fear from divine Vengeance : but then it was not 
this Fear, which was really nothing, but Juſtice 
and good Faith, that made the Sanction of an Oarh, 
The Learned will chuſe to hear him in his own 
Words: M. Atilius Regulus Carthaginem rediit : 
neque eum caritas patriæ retiuuit, nec ſuorum. Me- 
que vero tum ignorabat ſe ad crudeliſſimum hoſtem, & 
ad exquiſita ſupplicia proficiſci : Sed jusjurandum con- 


ſervandum putabat. Quid eſt igitur, dixerit quis, in | 
Jurejurando © num iratum timemus Jovem? At bc 
quidem commune eſt omnium Philoſophorum — NuM- 1 
QUAM NEC IRASCI DEUM, NEC NOCERE. — ec | 
quidem ratio non magis contra Regulum, quam contra 1 
omne jusjurandum valet : Sed in jurejurando, non qu: 
metus, ſed que vis ſit, debet intelligi, Eft enim jus- 
jurandum aſlirmatio religioſa : Quod autem afſirmale, Þ 
queſt Deo teſte, promiſeris, id tenendum eft: Jam 
enim non ad iram Deorum, quz nulla eſt ; ſed ad 


juſtitiam & ad finem pertinet li. 
Here we ſee Tally owns the Conſequence of this 


univerſal Principle; that it quite overthrew the No- 
tion of divine Puniſhments : and it will appear pre- 
ſently, that he was not ſingular in this Concluſion ; 


but ſpoke the very Senſe of his Grecian Maſters, 
A modern Reader, full of the philoſophic Idcas 
of theſe late Ages, will be ſurprized, perhaps, 0 


be told, that this Conſequence greatly embaraſſcd } 


i Cap. 26, 27, 28, 29. 


Anti- 
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Antiquity z when He can ſo eaſily evade it, by di- 
ſtinguiſhing between human Paſſions and the Divine 
Attributes of Juſtice and Goodneſs : On which laſt 
the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments is invincibly eſtabliſhed, But the An- 
cients had no ſuch preciſe Ideas of the Divine Na- 
ture: They knew not how to ſever Anger from its 
Juſtice, nor Fonaneſs from its Goodneſs k. 

This we ſhall now ſhew by an illuſtrious Inſtance, 
left the Reader ſhould ſuſpect that, of an obſcure 
ſpeculative Principle, we have feigned one of gene- 
ral Credit and Influence. 

LacTanTius having ſet up for the Defender 
of Chriſtianity, found nothing fo much oppoſed its 
Reception as the Doctrine of a FuTure Jupc- 
MENT, which the univerſal philoſophic Principle, 
that God could not be angry, had altogether diſcre- 
dited. To ſtrike then at the Root of this Evil, he 
compoſed his Diſcourſe intituled, De IRA DI: 
For he had obſerved, he tells us, that this Princ:- 
ple was now much ſpread amongſt the common 
People |; he lays the Blame of it upon the Phila— 
ſophers m; and tells us, as Tully had done before, 
that all the Philoſophers agreed to exclude the Paſ- 
ſion of Anger from the Godhead *. | 


k The acuteſt Enemies of Religion amongſt the Moderns too 
have thought this Argument ſtrong enough to ſupport their 
Cauſe. Wilmot E. of Rocheſter, in a Converſation with Biſhop 
Burnet told him, that he believed there was a Supreme Being : 
He could not think the World auas made by chance, and the regular 
Courſe of Nature ſeemed to demonſtrate the eternal Poxver of its 
Author. — He thought that God had none of thoſe Ajfeftions of 
Lowe and Hutred, which breed Perturbation in ui; and by con- 
ſequence he could not ſee that there ævas to be either Rexvard or 
Puniſhment. Some Paſſages of the Life and Death cf Zobn Earl 
of Rocheſter, p. 47. 

!| Animadverti plurimos exiſtimare non iraſci Deum. 

n Iidem tamen a Philoſophis irretiti, & falſis argumentationi- 
bus capti, u Ita omnes Philoſophi de ira conſentiunt. 
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So that the general Argument Lactantius propo- 
ſed to combat, was this: 


If God hath no Affections of Fondneſs or Hatred, 
Love or Anger; he cannot reward or puniſh, 
But he hath no Affections; 

Therefore, &c. 


Let us ſee then how he manages : For although 
he knew but little of Chriſtianity, yet he was exqui- 
ſitely well ſkilled in the ſtrong and weak ſide of 
Philoſophy. A modern Opponent would certainly 
have denied the Major; but that was a Principle 
received by all Parties, as Lafantius himſelf gives 
us to underſtand, when he ſays, that the Principle 
of God's not being angry deſtroyed all Religion, 
by taking away a future States. He had nothing 
left then but to deny the Minor: And this, he tells 
us, is the Subject of his Undertaking p. 

His Buſineſs then 1s to prove, that God hath hu- 
man Paſſions : And though, by ſeveral Expreſſions 
dropped up and down, he ſeems to be fully ſenſi- 
ble of the Groſſneſs of his Concluſian ; yet, on 
the other hand, all Philoſophy agreeing to make 
this the neceſſary Support Ke a future State, he ſets 
upon his Taſk in gocd earneſt, avoids all Refine- 
ments, and maintains that there are in God, as there 
are in Man, the Paſſions of Love and Hatred. Theſe 
indeed are of two kinds in Man, reaſonable and un- 
reaſorabl?; in God, the firſt kind only is to be 
found, But to make all ſure, and provide a pro- 
per Subject for theſe Paſſions, he contends ſtrongly 
for God's having @ buman Form: No diſcreditable 


„ Qui fine ira Deum efle credentes, diſſolvunt omnem Reli- 
gionem — Sive igitur gratiam Deo, five iram, five utrumque 
de:iraxeris, religionem tolli neceſſe eſt, 

p Hæc [nempe ut iraſcatur Deus] tuenda nobis, & aſſerenda 
ſententia eſt: In ea enim ſumma omnis, & cardo religionis pie- 
tatiſque yeriatur, 


Notion 
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Notion, at that time, in the Church; and which, 
if I might be indulged a Conjecture, I would ſup- 
poſe, was firſt introduced for that very purpoſe, to 
which Lactantius here enforces it. 

But it is very obſervable, that our Author intro- 
duceth this monſtrous Notion of God's having a 
Human Form, with an artful Attempt, ſupported 
by all his Eloquence, to diſcredit Human Reaſon ; 
ſo as the Reader may be diſpoſed to take his Word, 
that nothing could be known of God but by Reve- 
lation, This is an old Trick of the Diſputers of 
all Times, to make Repriſals upon Reaſon ; which 
when found too ſtubborn to yield, muſt be repre- 
ſented as too weak to judge, And when once we 
find an Author, who would be valued for his Logic, 
begin with depreciating Reaſon ; we may be aſſured 
he has ſome very unreaſonable Paradox to advance 1. 

What hath been ſaid will, I ſuppoſe, not only 
juſtify the Conſequence we draw from this univer- 
ſal Principle; namely, that it quite overturned the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; but will alſo impart conſiderable Light to 
a Treatiſe, in itſelf not very intelligible. 

I. But it may be objected, perhaps, that this 
Principle, of God's not being angry, only concluded 
againſt a future State of Puniſhments, and not of 
Rewards : Many of the Philoſophers holding the 
Affection of Grace and Favour; though they all 
denied that of Auger; as Lactantius expreſly aſſures 
us: Ita omnes philoſophi de ira conſentiunt, de gratia 
diſcrepant, To this we reply, 


1 So when the learned Huetius would paſs upon his Readers 
a Number of ſlight chimerical Conjectures for Demonſtrations, he 
introduces his Work by cavilling at the Certainty of the Princi- 
ples of Geometry ; with the Cunning of that famous Sign-painter 
in Plutarch, who having drawn what he called a Cock, drove 
away all real Cocks, leſt they ſhould diſcredit his Counterfeit. 


1. That 
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1. That, when the Sanction of Puniſhment is 
taken off, the greateſt Influence of a future State is 
deſtroyed. For while the Ancients made the Re- 
wards of Elyſium only temporary, 


Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, Cc. 
they made the Puniſhments of Tartarus eternal. 


Sedet, æternumque ſedebit 
Infelix Theſeus. 


This Plato teaches us in ſeveral Places of his Works, 
And Celſus is ſo far from rejecting it, that he ranks 
it in the Number of thoſe Doctrines which ſhould 
never be abandoned, but maintained to the very 
laſt *, 

It is true, that, ſeveral Paſſages of Antiquity may 
be objected to what we ſay againſt the Eternity of 
Rewards ; as this of Tully: Omnibus qui patriam 
conſervarint, adjuverint, auxerint, certum eſſe in cœlo 
ac definitum locum, ubi beati vo SEMPITERNO f74- 
antur *, But we are to know, that the Ancients (as 
will be explained hereafter) diſtinguiſhed the Souls 
of Men into three Species: the human, the heroic, 
and the demonic, The two laſt, when they left the 
Body, were, indeed, believed to enjoy eternal Hap- 
pineſs, for their public Services on Earth; not in 
Ely/ium, but in Heaven: Where they became a kind 
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of Demi-Gods. But all, of the frft, which included 
the great Body of Mankind, were underſtood to 
have their Deſignation in Purgatory, Tartarus, or 
Elyſuum : The firft and laſt of which Abodes were 
temporary; and the ſecond only eternal. Now thoſe 
who had greatly ſerved their Country, in the man- 
ner Tully there mentions, were ſuppoſed to have 
Souls of the heroic or demonic Kind“. 

2. But ſecondly, in every Senſe of a future State, 
as a moral Deſignation, Rewards and Puniſhments 
neceſſarily imply each other : So that where one is 
wanting, the other cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt. This 
1s too evident to need a Proof; or not to be ſeen 
by the ancient Philoſophers : As appears from La- 
Hantius, who in this Treatiſe takes it as a Thing 
granted, on all Hands, that the denying God's At- 
tribute of Auger, which removes the Puniſhments 
of a future State, overturns the Sate itſelf. Sive 
igitur gratiam Deo, five iram, ſive utrumque de- 
traxeris, religionem tolli neceſſe eſt. 

3. But Jaſtiy, we ſhall ſhew (under the next Head, 
to which we are going) that the Philoſophers, who 
allowed the Attribute of Grace and Favour, meant 
it not as a Paſſion or Affection; in which Senſe they 
underſtood that Anger, which they allowed not. 

II. As the foregoing Objection would inſinuate 
that the univerſal Principle, of God's not being angry, 
does not prove enough; ſo the next pretends that it 
proves too much: For, ſecondly, it may be objected, 
that this Principle deſtroys God's Providence here, 
as well as a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments 


v Euſebius ſpeaking of the political Gods of Egypt, jaitifies 
what is here delivered of thoſe Heroic or Demonic Souls, aax5 
5 ex Tron knie, ,t Cao, Vaugeavias d Frnilss, die 3 
Cues Ky Kew A %, Sor: νẽẽ TEIdx eras © AQOANATIAL — 
Prep. Evang. l. iii. c. 3. | 
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hereafter, which Providence ſeveral of the Theiſtical 
Philoſophers, we know, did belteve. 

To this we reply as follows : 

Lactantius ſays: ** All the Philoſophers agree 
ce about the Anger, but concerning the Grace or 
« Favour they are of different Opinions *.“ 
And taking it for granted, that they conſidered 
the Grace or Favour, which they held, as well 
as the Anger, which they denied, to be a Paſſion 
or Affection, he thus argues, with the utmoſt 
Force, againſt them: If God be not provoked 
« at impious and wicked Men, neither is he 
e pleaſed with the Good and Juſt, Therefore the 
« Error of thoſe who take away both Grace and 
« Anger 1s the moſt conſiſtent. For contrary Ob- 
ce jects muſt either excite contrary Affections, or no 
« Aﬀections at all. So that he who loves good 
« Men muſt at the ſame Time hate III; and he 
« who hates not ill Men cannot love the Good: 
<«« Becauſe both to love good Men proceedeth from 
an Abhorrence of Ill; and to hate ill Men from 
« 2 Tenderneſs to the Good*.** But methinks, the 
Abſurdity of the Error here combated, ſhould 
have taught La#antius, that the Philoſophers, who 
had rejected Anger becauſe it was an human Paſ- 
fion, could never give their God another human 
Paſſion: For though they ſometimes dogmatiſed like 
Lunatics, they never reaſoned like Idiots; though 
their Principles were often wrong, their Concluſions 
from thence were always right. He ſhould there- 


vw Omnes philoſophi de zra conſentiunt, de gratia diſcrepant. 

* Si Deus non iraſcitur impiis & injuſtis, nec pios utique juſ- 
toſque diligit: Ergo conſtantior eſt error illorum, qui & iram ſi- 
mul, & gratiam tellunt: In rebus enim diverſis, aut in utramque 
partem moveri neceſſe eſt, aut in neutram. Itaque qui bonos 
diligit, & malos odit; & qui malos non adit, nec bonos diligit: 

uia & diligere bonos, ex odio malorum venit; & malos o- 
diſſe, ex bonorum caritate deſcendit. 

fore 
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fore have ſeen, that thoſe, who held the Gratia or 
Benevolence of the divine Nature, conſidered it 
not as a Paſſion or Afﬀettion, but as an Eflux from 

119 Eſſence ; on which they built their Notion of a 

general Providence. So that when he ſays concern- 
ing the Grace or Favour, they are of different Opi- 

nions, we are to underſtand no more, than that ſome 
of them held a Providence, while others denied it. 

Let us ſee then what kind of Providence the 
Theiſtical Philoſophers believed. The Peripatetics 
and Stoics went pretty much together in this Mat- 
ter. It is commonly imputed to Ariſtotle, that he 
held no Providence to be extended lower than the 
Moon: But this is a Calumny that Chalcidias raiſed 
of him. What Ariſtotle meant by the Words, 
which gave a Handle to it, was that à particular 
Providence did not extend itſelf to Individuals : For 
being a Fataliſt in natural Things, and at the ſame 
Time maintaining Free-Will in Man, he thought, 
if Providence were to be extended to Individuals, 
it would either impoſe a Neceſſity on human Actions, 
or, being employed on mere Contingencies, might w 
have its Deſigns frequently fruſtrated z which would 4 
imply Impotency : And not ſeeing any Way to re- ; 
concile Free-Will and Preſcience, he cut the Knot 5 
by denying that Providence extended to Individuals. | 
Zeno held the ſame kind of Providence, that the human h 
Species was the Care of Heaven, but in ſuch a Senſe as ö 
the celeſtial Orbs are; and, more conſiſtently with | 
himſelf, denied Free-Will in Man: Which was the * 
only Difference between him and Arxiſtotle. 

Here then is a Providence very conſiſtent with a 5 
Diſbelief of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; nay, almoſt deſtructive of it. 

But now the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts will not 
be put off ſo: They held a particular Providence, 
extending itſelf to Individuals: A Providence, which 

according 
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according to ancient Notions, could not poſſibly be 
adminiſtred without the Affections of Love and 
Anger. Here then lies the Difficulty : Theſe Sects 
removed all Paſſions from the Godhead, eſpecially 
Anger, and, on that Account, rejected a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments ; while yet they 
believed a Providence, which was adminiſtred by 
the Exerciſe of thoſe very Paſſions, For the true 
Solution of this Difficulty, we muſt have recourſe 
to a prevailing Principle of Paganiſm, often before 
hinted at for the clearing up many Obſcurities in 
Antiquity. I mean that of Local Tutelary Deities. 
Pythagoras and Plato were great Eſpouſers and Pro- 
pagators of the Doctrine which taught, that the 
ſeveral Regions of the Earth were delivered over by 
the Creator of the Univerſe to the Vicegerency and 
Government of inferior Gods. This Opinion was 
originally Egyptian; on whoſe Authority theſe two 
Philoſophers received it; though it had been long 
the popular Belief all over 'the Pagan World. 
Hence, we ſee the Writings of the Pythagoreans 
and Platoniſts fo full of the Doctrine of Demons: 
Which Doctrine even characterized the Theology 
of thoſe Sects. Now theſe Demons were ever ſup- 
poſed to have Paſſions and Affections, by which 
alone, as we ſaid, the Ancients underſtood a par- 
ticular Providence could be adminiſtred. And here 
it is worthy our Obſervation, that Chalcidias gives 
this as the very Reaſon why the Peripatetics rejected 
a particular Providence, (he fays indeed, though 
falſely, all Providence below the Moon) namely, 
becauſe they held nothing of the Adminiſtration of 
inferior Deities. His Words are theſe : * Ariſtotle 
holds that the Providence of God deſcends e- 
ven to the Region of the Moon; but that, below 
„ that, Things were neither governed by the De- 
* crees of God nor upheld by the Wiſdom and Aid 
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« of Angels. Nor does he ſuppoſe any providen- 
« tial Intervention of Demons v. So cloſely con- 
joined in the Opinion of this Writer, whom Fabri- 
cius calls gnariſſimus veteris Philoſophiz *, was the 
Doctrine of a particular Providence, and that of 
Demons and ſubaltern Deities. 

But when now the Soul is diſengaged from the 
Body, it is no longer, in their Opinion, under the 
Government of Demons, nor conſequently ſubject to 
the Effects of the. Demonic Paſſions. And what be- 
comes of it then, we ſhall ſee hereafter. A very 
remarkable Paſſage in Apuleius, will fully explain 
and juſtify the Solution here given: © God (ſaith 
this Author) ** cannot undergo any temporary Exer- 
« ciſe of his Power or Goodneſs: And therefore 
cannot be affected with Indignation or Anger; 
cannot be depreſſed with Grief, or elated with Joy. 
“ But, being free from all the Paſſions of the Mind, 
he neither ſorrows nor exults; nor makes any in- 
e ftantaneous Reſolution to act, or to forbear acting. 
« Every thing of this kind ſuits only the middle 
« Nature of the Demons: For they are placed be- 
„ tween Gods and Men, as well in the Frame and 
« Compoſition of their Minds, as in the Situation 
of their Abodes, having Immortality in common 
« with the former, and Affectious in common with 
e the latter. For they are ſubject, like us, to be 
« every way irritated and appeaſed; ſo as to be in- 
* flamed by Anger, melted by Compaſſion, allu- 
red by Gifts, ſoftened by Prayers, exaſperated by 
Neglect, and ſoothed again by Obſervance, In 
* a word, to be affected by every thing that can 


Ariſtoteles Dei providentiam uſque ad Lunz regionem pro- 
gredi cenſet; infra vero neque providentiz ſcitis regi, nec ange- 
lorum ope conſultiſque ſuſtentari: Nec vero Dzmonum proſpi- 
cientiam putat intervenire. Com. in Platonis Timeum. 

* Bib, Lat. I. iii. c. 7. 
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e make Impreſſion on the human Mind *,** Plu- 
tarch ſayeth the ſame thing, but with this remark- 
able Addition, that it was the very Doctrine of 
Pl Aro and PYTHAGORAS®. 

On the whole then it appears, that the Principle 
of God's not being angry, which ſubverted the Do- 
ctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
did not at all affect a particular Providence here; 
and that the Grace or ae which ſome of them 
left unto the Deity was no Paſſion or Affection, like 
the Anger, which they took away; but only a /im- 
ple Benevolence, which, in the Conſtruction of the 
Univerſe, was directed to the beſt, but did not in- 
terfere to prevent Diſorders in particular Syſtems, 
A Benevolence too, that went not from the Will, 
but the Eſſence of the Supreme Being ©, 


* — Debet Deus nullam perpeti vel operis vel amoris tempo- 
ralem perfunctionem; & idcirco nec indignatione nec ira contingi, 
nullo angore contrahi, nulla alacritate geſtire: ſed ab omnibus 
paſſionibus animi liber, nec dolere unquam, nec aliquando lætari, 
nec aliquid repentinum velle vel nolle. Sed & hæc cuncta, ut 
id genus cætera, Dzmonum mediocritati congruunt. Sunt enim 
inter homines & deos, ut loco regionis, ita ingenio mentis in- 
terſiti, habentes communem cum ſuperis immortalitatem, cum 
inferis paſſionem. Nam perinde ut nos, pati poſſunt omnia ani- 
morum placamenta vel incitamenta; ut & iri incitentur, & mi- 
ſericordia flectantur, & donis invitentur, & precibus leniantur, & 
contumeliis exaſperentur, & honoribus mulceantur, aliiſque om- 
nibus, ad ſimilem nobis modum varientur. De Deo Sacratis. 
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© So Seneca informs us: Quz cauſa eſt Diis bene faciendi ? 
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II. We proceed now to the oTHER Cavse, which 
kept the Philoſophers from believing a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments: As the firſt was a 
miſtaken Notion concerning the Nature of God, ſo 


this was one concerning the Nature of the Soul. For, 
as our Epic Poct ſays, 


Much of the Sour they talk, but all awry 9.” 


There are but two poſſible ways of conceiving of 
the Soul; either as a Quality, or a Subſtance. 

I, Thoſe Ancients who held it to be only a 
Quality, as Epicurus, Dicearchus, Ariſtoxenus, Aſcle- 
piades, and Galen, come not into the Account; it 
being impoſſible that theſe ſhould not believe its 
total Annihilation upon Death. 

2. But the Generality of the Philoſophers held 
it to be a Sulſtance; and all who ſo held, were 
unanimous that it was a DISCERPED PART OF 4A 
WHOLE ; and that this }/þole was Gop; into whom 
it was again to be reſolved. 

But concerning this //Þole they differed. | 

SoME held that there was only one Subſtance in 
Nature; ſome held 77s. 

They who maintained the one univerſal Subſtance, 
or TO'*EN, in the ſtricteſt Senſe, were ATHEISTS 
and altogether in the Sentiments of the modern Spi- 
noziſts, whoſe Maſter apparently catched this epide- 
mical Contagion of human Reaſon from Antiquity. 

The oTHERs, who believed there were twwo ge- 
neral Subſtances in Nature, God and Matter, were 
taught to conclude, by their way of interpreting the 
famous Maxim of ex nibilo nibil fit, that they were 


NaTuRa. Errat, ſiquis putat illos nocere velle: Non poſſunt. 
Nec accipere injuriam queunt, nec facere; lædere etenim lædique 
conjunctum eſt. Summa illa ac pulcherrima omnium natura, 
quos periculo exemit, nec periculoſos quidem fecit. Ep. 95. 

4 Par. Reg. Book LV. / 313. 
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both eternal. Theſe were their TaersTs ; though 
approaching more or leſs, according to their ſeveral 
Subdiviſions, to what we now call Spinoziſm. 

Theſe latter, who held two Subſtances, were a- 
gain ſubdivided, ; 

Some of them, as the Cyrenatcs, the Cynics, and 
the Stoics, held both theſe Subſtances to be material: 
Others, as the Pythagoreans, the Platoniſts, and Pe- 
ripatetics, only oye : The former approaching to 
the groſs Opinions of the atheiſtical. Philoſophers, 
who held but one univerſal Subſtance. 

Again, the Maintainers of the - [mmateriality of 
the Divine Subſtance, were likewiſe divided into two 
Parties; the firſt of which held but one Perſon in 
the Godhead ; the other /wo or three. So that as 
the former believed the Soul to be Part of the Su- 
preme God; the latter believed it to be Part only 
of the ſecond or third Hypaſtaſis. 

As they multiplied the Perſons of the Godhead, 

ſo they did the Subſiſtence of the Soul; ſome giv- 
ing /wo, and ſome more liberally, three to every 
Man. But it 1s to be obſerved, that they eſteemed 
only one of them to be Part of God; the others were 
only elementary Matter, or mere Qualities, 
Theſe things are but juſt hinted ar, which is ſuf- 
. ficient to our Purpoſe : A full Explanation of them, 
tho* both curious and uſeful, would take up too much 
room, and lead us too far trom our Subject. 

Now, however they, who held the Soul a real 
Subſtance, differed thus in Circumſtantials, yet in 
this Conſequence of its Subſtantiality, ht it was 

Part of God, diſcerped from him, and would be reſol- 
ved again into bim, they all, we ſay, agreed. For 
thoſe who held but one Subſtance, muſt needs eſteem 
the Soul a Part of it; and thoſe who held 7wo, 
conſidered them as conjoined and compoſing an U- 


z:verſe ; juſt as the Soul and Body compoſed a a . 
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Of which Univerſe God was the Soul, and Matter 
the Body. Hence they concluded, that as the hu- 
man Body was reſolved into its Parent Matter, ſo 
the Soul was reſolved into its Parent Spirit, 

Agreeably to what we have ſaid, Cicero delivers 
the common Sentiments of his Greek Maſters on this 
Head: A natura Deorum, ut doctiſſimis ſapientifſi- 
miſque placuit, hauſtos animos & libatos habemus e. 
And again: Humanus autem animaus decerptus ex 
mente divina, cum alio nullo niſi cum iſo Deo com- 
parari potest f, 

And that the Reader may not ſuſpect theſe kind 
of Phraſes, as, that the Soul is part of God; diſ- 
cerped from him; of his Nature; which perpetually 
occur in the Writings of the Ancients, to be only 
highly figurative Expreſſions, and not to be meaſured 
by the ſevere Standard of metaphyſical Propriety ; 
he is deſired to take Notice of one Conſequence 
drawn from this Principle, and univerſally held 
by Antiquity, which was this, that the Soul was 
eternal a parte ante, as well as d parte poſt; which 
the Latins well expreſſed by the Word SEMPI- 
TERNUSS, 


For this we ſhall produce an Authority above 


De Diwvin. |. i. c. 49. f Tuſe. Dip. I. v. c. 13. 

s It properly ſignifies, wwvhat hath neither Beginning nor End; 
though frequently uſed in the improper Senſe of hawirg no End. 
And indeed, we may obſerve in moſt of the Latin Writers, an 
unphiloſophic Licence in the uſe of one mixed Mode for another; 
which are the only kind of Words that can well be liable to 
this Abuſe. The providing againſt the ill Effects of this Licence 
gave the ancient Roman Lawyers great Pains; as appears from 
this Teſtimony of one of them: Juriscenſultorum ſummus circa 
werborum proprictatem labor eſt. The Abuſe proceeded, in a good 
meaſure, from the Romans not being broken and inured to Specu- 
lation and abſtract Reaſoning : For it is certain, that the Greeks, 
who were eminently practiſed in this way, are infinitely more 
exact in their uſe of ſuch Words; not but ſomething mult be 
allowed for the ſuperior Copiouſneſs of that Language. 


E e 2 Exception: 
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Exception: © It is a thing very well known (fays 
the great Cudworth) that, according to the Senſe 
of Philoſophers, theſe two Things were always 
„included together, in that one Opinion of the 
„ Soul's Immortality, namely, its Pre-exiſtence, as 
« well as its Poſt-exiſtence, Neither was there ever 
„any of the Ancients, before Chriſtianity, that 
held the Souls future Permanency after Death, 
„ who did not likewiſe aſſert its Pre-exiſtence ; 
e they clearly perceiving that if it was once granted, 
that the Soul was generated, it could never be 
proved but that it might be alſo corrupted : And 
< therefore the Aſſertors of the Soul's Immortality 
. commonly began here; firſt to prove its Pre- 
* exiſtence, &c. h.“ What this learned Man is quot- 
ed for, is the Fact: And for that we may ſafely 
take his Word: As to the Reaſon he gives, that 
we ſee is viſionary ; invented, perhaps, to hide 
the Enormity of the Principle it came from. The 
true Reaſon was its being a natural Conſequence of 
the Opinion, that the Soul was Part of God, And 
this Tully plainly intimates in theſe Words: Animo- 
rum nulla in terris origo inveniri poteſt : — His enimin 


naturis nihil ineſt, quod vim memoriæ, mentis, cogita- 


tionis habeat; quod & preterita teneat, & futura 
pProvideat, & complecti poſſit præſentia; que ſola divi- 
na ſunt, Nec invenietur unquam, unde ad hominem 
venire peofſint, niſi a Deo. — Ila quidguid eſt illud, 
quod ſentit, quod ſapit, quod vult, quod viget, cœ- 
leſte & divinum eſt; 0B EAMQUE REM A TERNUM 
SIT NECESSE ESTI. 

Here then 1s a Conſequence univerſally acknow- 
ledged, that will not allow the Principle from 
whence 1t proceeded, to be underſtood in any other 
than a ſtrict metaphyſical Senſe, Let us conſider 


b Intel. Syſtem, p. 38. i Fragm. de Conſolationt. 
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it a little. We are told they held the Soul eternal : 
If eternal, it muſt be either independent on God, or 
Part of his Subſtance. Independent it could not be, 
for there can be but one Independent of the ſame 
kind of Subſtance: The Ancients, indeed, thought 
it no Abſurdity to ſay, that God and Matter were 
both Self-exiſtent, but they allowed no third; there- 
2 they muſt needs conclude that it was Part of 
od. 

But when the Ancients are ſaid to hold the Pre- 
and Poſi-exiſtence of the Soul, and therefore to attri- 
bute a proper Eternity to it, we muſt not ſuppoſe, 
that they underſtood it to be eternal in its diſtinct 
and peculiar Exiſtence ; but that it was diſcerped 
from the Subſtance of God, in time; and would, 
in time, be re-joined, and re- ſolved into it again. 
This they explained by a Bottle filled with Sea- 
Water, which ſwimming awhile upon the Ocean, 
did, on the Bottle's breaking, flow in again, and 
mingle with the common Maſs. They only dif- 
fered about the Time of this Re-union and Re-ſolu- 
tion : The greater Part holding it to be at Death, 
but the Pythagoreans not till after many Tranſmi- 
grations. The Platoniſts went between theſe two 
Opinions; and re-joined pure and unpolluted Souls, 
immediately to the univerſal Spirit, But thoſe 
which had contracted much Defilement, were ſent 
into a Succeſſion of other Bodies, to purge and pu- 
rify them, before they returned to their Parent 
Subſtance k. And theſe were the two Sorts of the 
natural Metempſychaſis, which we have obſerved 


k Nec enim omnibus jidem illi ſapientes arbitrati ſunt eundem 
curſum in cœlum patere. Nam vitiis & ſceleribus contaminatos 
deprimi in tenebras, atque in cœno jacere docuerunt: caſtos au- 
tem, puros, integros, incorruptos, bonis etiam ſtudiis atque arti- 
bus expolitos, levi quodam ac facili lapſu ad Deos, id eſt, ad 
naturam ſui ſimilem pervolare. Fragm. de Confolatione. 


KEY above, 
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above, to have been really held by-thoſe two Schools 
of Philoſophy. 
That we have given a fair Repreſentation of the 
ancient Belief in this Matter, we appeal to the 
learned Gaſſendi: Interim tamen vix ulli fuere (que 
humane mentis caligo, atque imbecillitas est) qui non 
mnciderint in errorem illum de REFUSIONE IN ANI- 
MAM MUNDI, Nimirum, * cut exiſtimarunt ſingu- 
lorum animas particulas eſſe Anime Mundane, qua- 
rum quelibet ſuo corpore, ut aqua vaſe, includeretur ; 
ita & reputdrunt unamquamque animam, corpore diſſo- 
luto, quaſi diffrafto vaſe, eflaere, ac anime Mundi, 
© qua dedutta furrit, iterum uniri; niſi quod plerum- 
que ob contractas in impuro corpore ſordeis, vitiorum- 
que maculas, non Prius uniantur, quam ſenfi im omnets 
Jordeis exuerint, & aliæ ſerius, aliæ ocyus repurgate, 
atque immunes ab omni labe evaſerint *, A great 
Authority; and the greater, for that it proceeded 
from the plain View of the Fact only; Gaſſendi ap- 
pearing not to have been ſenſible of the Conſequence - 
here deduced from it, namely, that none of the an- 
cient Philoſophers could believe a future State of Re. 
wards and Puniſhments. Otherwiſe, we may be ſure, 
he had not failed to urge that Conſequence, in Apo- 
logy for Epicurus ; whoſe monſtrous Errors he has 
laboured to keep in Countenance, throughout three 
large Volumes, by confronting them with as mon- 
ſtrous, amongſt the other Secs of Philoſophy. 

Thus we ſee, that this very Opinion of the 
SeuPs Eternity, which hath made modern Writers 
conclude, that the Philoſophers believed a future 
State of Reward and Puniſhment, was in Truth the 
very Realon why they believed it not. 

The primitive Chriſtian Writers were more quick- 
fighted : They plainly ſaw this Principle was de- 


Animad v. in decinum libra um Diogenis Laertii, p. 550. 


ſtructive 
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ſtructive of ſuch future State, and therefore 0 

ſed it with all their Power. Thus Arnobius (not 
indeed attending to the double Doctrine of the an- 
cient Philoſaphy) accuſes Plato of Contradiction, 
for holding this Principle, and yet, at the ſame 
Time, preaching up a future State of Reward and 
Puniſhment n. 

But it muſt be confeſſed, ſome of the Fathers, 
as was their Cuſtom, ran into the oppoſite Extreme; 
and held the Soul to be naturally mortal; and to 
ſupport this, maintained its Materialitiy: Juſt. as 
in the Caſe before, to ſupport human Paſſions in the 
Godhead, they taught he had a human Form. Ta- 
tian, Tertullian, and Arnobius fell into this Extra- 
vagance, Others indeed, as Fuſtin Martyr, and 
Irenæus, went more ſoberly to work; affirming 
only, againſt the Notion of its Eternity, that it was 
created by God, and depended continually upon 
him for its Duration. In the Heat of Diſpute, in- 


deed, ſome unwary Words now and then drop from 


the ſobereſt of them, that ſeem to favour the Do- 
ctrine of the SouPs Mortality: But it is but rea- 
ſonable to correct them, by the general Tenor of 
their Sentiments. 


m Quid? Plato idem veſter in eo volumine, quod de animæ 
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immortalitate compoſuit, non Acherontem, non Stygem, non 
Cocytum fluvios, & Pyriphlegetontem nominat, in quibus ani- 
mas aſſeverat volvi, mergi, exuri? Et homo prudentiæ non 
pravæ, & examinis judiciique perpenſi, rem inenodabilem ſuſci- 
pit, ut cum animas dicat immortales, perpetuas, & corporali ſoli- 
ditate privatas; puniri eas dicat tamen, & doloris afficiat ſenſu. 
Quis autem hominum non vidit, quod fit immortale, quod ſim- 
plex, nullum poſſe dolorem admittere ; quod autem ſentiat dolo- 
rem, immortalitatem habere non poſſe? Et qui poterit territari 1 
formidinis alicujus horrore, cui fuerit perſuaſum, tam ſe eſſe im- | 
mortalem quam ipſum Deum primum ; nec ab eo judicari quid- 
quam de ſe poſſe, cum fit una immortalitas in utrogue, nec in 
alterius altera conditionis poſſit æqualitate vexari? Adver. Gentes, 
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This was the true Original of every thing that 
looks that Way, in the Writings of the Fathers, 
Had Mr. Dodwel! but conſidered this, it had led 
him to their true Meaning, and he had never wrote 
ſo weak a Book as his Epiſtolary Diſcourſe againſt the 
Soul's Immortality from the Judgment of the Fathers; 
whoſe Opinions he hath egregiouſly miſtaken. 

Having now ſhewn that the Philoſophers in 
general, held the Sou!s being part of God, and re- 
ſolvible into bim; that no kind of Doubt may re- 
main, we ſhall prove in the next Place, that it was 
believed particularly by the famous philoſophic 
Quaternion. 

Cicero, in the Perſon of Velleius, the Epicurean, 
accuſes PYTHAGoOR as, for holding that the human 
Soul was diſcerped from the Subſtance of God, or 
the Univerſal Nature. Nam Pythagoras, qui cenſuit 
Animum eſſe per naturam rerum omnem intentum & 
commeantem, ex quo noſtri animi carperentur, non 
didit diſtraftione himanorum animorum diſcerpi & la- 
cerari Deum. To the ſame Purpoſe, Sextus Em- 
piricus : — Pythagoras and Empedocles, and the 
whole Company of the Italic School, hold that our Souls 
are not only of the ſame Nature with one another, and 
with the Gods, but likewiſe with the irrational Souls 
of Brutes: For that there is one Spirit that pervaaes 
the Univerſe, and ſerves it for a Soul, which unites 
us and them together ®, Laſtly, Laertius tells us, 
that Pythagoras held that the Soul was different from 
the Life; and was immortal; for that the Subſtance, 
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from which it was diſcerped, was immortal b. 
PLaTo, without any Detour, frequently calls 
the Soul, God; and Part of God, NOYN AEI 
OEON. Plutarch ſays, Pythagoras and Plato held 
the Soul to be immortal: For that launching out into 
the Soul of the Univerſe, it returns to its Parent and 
Original 4%, Arnobius charges the ſame Opinion on 
the Platoniſts, where he apoſtrophiſes them, in 
this Manner: Ipſe denique animus, qui immortalis a 
vobis & Deus eſſe narratur, cur in ægris eger fit, in 


infantibus ſtolidus, in ſenectute defeſſus ? Delira, & : ; 1455 
fatua, & inſana* ! 1M 


There is indeed a Paſſage in Stobæus, that hath 1 
been underſtood by ſome, to contradict what we 
have here delivered as the Sentiments of Plato. It 

is where Speuſippus, the Nephew and Follower of 
Plato, ſays, that the Mind was neither the ſame 
with THE ONE, nor THE GOOD; but had a peculiar 
Nature of its own*, Our Stanley ſuppoſes © him to 
ſpeak here of the, human Mind: And then indeed, 
nothing can more directly contradict what we have 1 
affirmed of Plato above. But that learned Man * 
feems to have been miſtaken, and miſled by his 22 
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r Adv. Gentes, 1. ii. p. 47. The latter Part of the Sentence e 
is commonly read thus: — Cur in ægris æger ff in infantibus Wh 
ſlolidus, in ſenectute defeſſus, delira, 25 fatua, inſana? The ( 8 | 
Critics think ſomething is here wanting before the three laſt 1 4 


Words. But it appears to me only to have been wrong pointed; 1 
there ſhould be a Note of Interrogation inſtead of a Comma at * 
aefefſus — Delira, & fatua, & inſana, making a Sentence of 
itſelf, by means of zarratis underſtood. 
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Author Stobæus; who has put this Placit in a 


Chapter with ſeveral others, which relate to the hu- 


man Mind: Whereas I conceive it evident, that 
Speuſippus was here ſpeaking of a thing very dif- 
ferent from what that Collector imagined z namely, 
of the Nature of the third Hypoſtaſis in the Pla- 
tonic Trinity; the NOTE, or a«y@», fo intituled by 
his Uncle; which he would, by the Words in 
Queſtion, perſonally diſtinguiſh from the TON, 
the oNE, the firſt Perſon, and from the TATA ®ON, 
the GooD, the ſecond in that Trinity. This Inter- 
pretation, which ſeems to clear up a very unintelli- 
gible Paſſage, is ſubmitted to the Judgment of the 
Learned. 

ARISTOTLE thought of the Soul like the reſt, 
as we learn from a Paſſage quoted by Cudworth *, 
out of his Nichomachean Ethics, where having 
ſpoken of the ſenſitive Souls, and declared them 
mortal, he goes on in this manner: It remains that 


the Mind or Intelle#?, and that alone (pre-exiſting) - 


enter from without, and be only Divine x. 

But then he diſtinguiſhes again concerning this 
Mind or Intellect, and makes it two- fold; Agen. 
and Patient: The former of which, he concludes 
to be immortal, and the latter corruptible. The 
agent Intellect is only immortal and eternal, but the 
faſſive is corruptible x. Cudworth thinks this a very 
doubtful and obſcure Paſſage; and imagines Ari- 
ſtotle was led to write thus unintelligibly, by his 
Doctrine of Forms and Qualities; which confounds 
corporeal, with incorporeal Subſtances : But had 
that great Man reflected on the general Doctrine ot 
the TO FEN, he would have ſeen the Paſſage to 


v Intell. Syſtem, p. 55. 
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be plain and eaſy; and that Ariſtotle, from the 
common Principle of the human Souls being Part 
of the divine Subſtance, here draws a Conclufion 
againſt a future State of ſeparate Exiſtence ; which, 
though it now appears all the Philoſophers em- 
braced, yet all were not (as we faid) fo forward to 
avow. The obvious Meaning of the Words then is 
this: The agent Intelligent (ſays he) is only immortal 
and eternal, but the paſſrve corruptible, i. e. The 
particular Senſations of the Soul (the paſſrve Intel. 
ligent) will ceaſe after Death; and the Subſtance of 
it (the agent Intelligent) will be reſolved into the Soul 
of the Univerſe. For it was Ari/totle's Opinion, 
who compared the Soul to a raſa tabula, that human 
Senſations and Reflections were Paſſions: Theſe 
therefore are what he finely calls the paſſive Intel- 
ligenl; which, he ſays, ſhall ceaſe, or is corruptible. 
What he meant by the agent Intelligent, we learn 
from his Commentators z who interpret it to ſig- 
nity, as Cudworth here acknowledges, the DIvINE 
INTELLECT; Which Gloſs Ariſtotle himſelf fully ju- 
ſtifies, in calling it O EION, Divine. But what needs 
many Words? the Learned very well know that 
the Intellectus agens of Ariſtotle was the very fame 
with the Anima Mundi of Plato and Pyihagoras. 
Thus, this ſeeming extravagant Diviſion of the 
human Mind into Agent and Patient, appears very 
plain and accurate: But the not having this com- 


mon Key to the ancient Metaphyſics, hath kept the 


Followers of Ariſtotle long at Variance amongſt 
themſelves, whether their Maſter did believe the 
Soul mortal or immortal. The anonymous Writer 
of the Life of Pythagoras, extracted by Photius, 
ſays, that Plato and Ariſtotle, with one Conſent, 
agree that the Soul is immortal: Though ſome, not 
fathoming the profound Mind of Ariſtotle, ſuppoſe * 

3 e 
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he held the Soul to be mortal? ; that is, miſtaking 
the paſſive Intelligent (by which Ariſtotle meant the 
preſent partial Senſations) for the Soul itſelf, or the 
agent Intelligent : Nay, this way of talking of the 
paſſrove Intelligent, made ſome, as Nemeſtus, even 
imagine that he held the Soul to be only a Quality. 

As to the STorcs, let Seneca ſpeak firſt for 
them. And why ſhould you not believe ſomething di- 
vine to be in him, who is indeed PART OF THE Gop- 
HEAD? That WHOLE, in which we are contained, 
is ONE, and that one is Gop; we being his Compa- 
nions and Members*. 

Epictetus ſays, the Souls of Men have the near- 
eft Relation to God, as being Parts, or Fragments of 
him, diſcerped and torn from his Subſtance b. 

Laſtly, Marcus Antoninus, as a Conſolation againſt 
the Fear of Death, ſays To die 7s not only accord- 
ing to the Courſe of Nature, but of great Uſe to it. 
We ſhould confider how cloſely Man is united to the 
Godhead, and in what Part of him that Union reſides ; 
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4 Quid eſt autem, cur non exiſtimes in eo divini aliquid ex- 
iſtere qui Dei pars eſt? Totum hoc, quo continemur, & unum 
eſt, & Deus: & ſocii ejus ſumus, & membra. Ep. 92. 

b Euvapes Td Sed, dri airs H Bom D Aν⁰˙ a. 
This Paſſage amongſt others, equally ſtrong, is quoted by the 
learned Dr. Moor, in his Immortality of the Soul, Book III. 
Chap. 16. And one cannot but ſmile at the good Doctor's Re- 
flection on a general Principle, that he did not like. The/* 
E xpreſſions, ſays he, make the Soul of Man a Ray or Beam «of 
the Soul of the World, or of God. But wwe are to take notice, 
THEY ARE BUT METAPHORICAL PHRasEs. And ſo the 
Socinian, to Texts of Scripture equally ſtrong for the Doctrine 97 
the Redemption, replies, you are to take natice, they are but meta- 
phorical Phraſes. 

and 
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and what will be the Condition of that Part or Por- 
tion when it is re- ſolved into the anima mundi e. 

After all this, one cannot ſufficiently admire how 
the great Cudworth came to ſay: All thoſe Pagan 
Philoſophers who aſſerted the Incorporeity of Souls, 
must of Neceſſity, in like Manner, ſuppoſe them not 
to have been made out of pre-exiſting Matter, but by 
God, out of nothing. Plutarch being only here to 
be excepted, by Reaſon of a certain odd Hypotheſis 
which he had, that was peculiarly his own, of a 
third Principle beſides God and Matter, an evil De- 
mon, ſelf-exiſtent ; who therefore ſeems to have ſup- 
poſed all particular human Souls to have been made 
neither out of nothing, nor yet out of Matter or Body 
pre-exiſting, but out of a certain ſtrange Commixture 
of the Subſlance of the evil Soul, and God blended to- 
gether, upon which Account does he affirm Souls to 
be not ſo much *elev, as ue 3:3, not ſo much the 
Work of God, as Part of him ©. 

1. He thinks thoſe Philoſophers, who held the 
Incorporeity of the Soul muſt of Necęſſity believe it 
to be made by God out of nothing. Why ? Becauſe 
they could not ſuppoſe it to be made out of pre- 


© Tgro #3 70 & 4 Cuoeus 2055 gu, NN 2 Tv Fi ogy 
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c. 12. Here the Doctrine of the > #» is hinted at, but writing 
to Adepts, he is a little obſcure. The Editors have made a very 
confuſed Comment and Tranſlation: The common Reading of 
the latter Part of the Paſſage is, Kas Gray was txyn Algxinlas m8 
B abewnrs TSro wiegw* Which is certainly corrupt. Gataker 
very accurately tranſpoſed the Words thus: Ka was txn Gray, 
and for 9:axey1a-, read din Mer. Caſaubon, more happily, 
Alayinlas. They have the true Reading between them: But 
not being aware that the Doctrine of the Refuſam was here al- 
luded to, they could not ſettle the Text with any Certainty. 
The laſt Word MOPION can fignify nothing elſe but a * 
Particle from the Soul of the World. Epidletus uſes it in that 
Senſe above, and it ſeems to be the technical Term for it. 
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exiſting Matter. But is there no other pre-exiſting 
Subſtance, out of which it might have been made ? 
Yes, the Divine. And from thence, we ſee in Fact, 
the Philoſophers ſuppoſed it to be taken. The 
Author has therefore concluded too haſtily, 

2. He thinks Plutgrch was fingle, in conceiving 
the Soul to be a Part, rather than a York of God; 
and that he was led into this Error by the Mani- 
chean Principle: But how that ſhould lead any one 
into it is utterly inconceivable. It is true indeed, 
that he who already believes the Soul to be uizG-, 
or de,, Des, a Part or Particle of the Divinity, 
if he holds two Principles, will naturally hold the 
Soul to have a Part from each. And ſo indeed 
did Plutarch; and in this only, differed from the 
reſt of the Philoſophers; who, as to the general 
Tenet of ug, and not Zeſev Nes, that the Sou! 
was rather a Part, than a Work of God, went all of 
them along with him. | 

Such was the general Doctrine on this Point, 
before the coming of Chriſtianity ; but then tho: 
Philoſophers, who held out againſt its Truth, after 
ſome Time, new modelled both their Philoſophy 
and Religion, making their Philoſophy more re- 
Iigious, and their Religion more philoſophical : Ot 
which we have given ſeveral occaſional Inſtances 
in the Courſe of this Work. So amongſt the many 
Improvements of Paganiſm, the ſoftening this Do- 
ctrine was one; the modern Platoniſts confining, 
the Notion of the Soul's being Part of the divine Sub- 
ſtance, to thoſe of Brutes. Every irrational Power 
(lays Porphyry) is re-ſobved into the Life of the whole ©. 
And, it is remarkable, that then, and not till then, 
the Philoſophers began really to believe the Do- 
ctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. 
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But the wiſer of them had no ſooner laid down 
the Doctrine of the 0 , than the Heretics, as the 
Gnoſtics, Manicheans and Priſcillians, took it up. 
Theſe delivered it to the Arabians, from whom the 
Atheiſts of theſe Ages have received it. 

This then being the general Notion of the Phi- 
loſophers concerning the Nature of the Soul, there 
could not poſſibly be any room tor their believing 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments : And 
how much the Ancients underſtood the Diſbelief of 
this, to be the Conſequence of holding the other, 
we have a remarkable Inſtance in $/rabo, That 
excellent Writer ſpeaking of the Religion of Moſes, 
thus expreſſeth himſelf: For he [Moſes] offrrmed 
and taught that the Egyptians and Libyans conceived 
amiſs, in repreſenting the Divinity under the Form of 
Beaſts and Catile : nor were the Greeks leſs miſtaken 
to picture him in a human Shape; for God was only 
ONE, which contains all Mankind, the Earth, and 
Sea, WHICH we call HEAVEN, THE WORLD AND 
THE NATURE OF ALL TIN GSF. This, as may 
be better ſeen by the Original below, is the rankeſt 
Spinoziſm : But how unjuſtly charged on the ei 
Legiſlator, we have his divine Writings to evi- 
dence ;z which they do ſo effectually, that, was any 
one, on ſet Purpoſe, to draw up an Idea of the 
Deity, in order to oppoſe it to that monſtrous Opi- 
nion, he could not do it in ſtronger, or leſs ambi- 
guous Terms. What then, you will ſay, could be 
the Reaſon of ſo ingenuous, ſo candid, ſo learned a 
Writer's giving this falſe Repreſentation of an Au- 
thor, whoſe Laws he cenainly was no Stranger to? 
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The Solution of the Difficulty (which Toland has 
wrote a ſenſeleſs Diſſertation 8 to aggravate and en- 
venom) is this: Strabo well knew, that all who 
held the TO EN, neceſſarily denied a future State 
of Reward and Puniſhment: And finding in the 
Laws of Moſes ſo extraordinary a Caſe as the Omiſ- 
ſion of ſuch future State in the national Religion, 
he concluded backwards, that the Reaſon could be 
no other than the Author's Belief of the To' *EN : 
For theſe two Ideas were inſeparably connected in 
the Imagination of the Greeks, 

But now though we have ſhewn the Notion to 
be ſo malignant, as, more or leſs, to have infected 
all the ancient Greek Philoſophy; yet no one, I 
hope, will think there needs any thing to be ſaid 
in. Confutation of ſo abſurd and unphiloſophical a 
Tenet. Mr. Bayle thinks it even more irrational 
than the plaſtic Atoms of Epicurus : The Atomic 
Syſtem is not, by a great deal, ſo abſurd as Spinoziſm® : 
And judges 1t cannot ſtand againſt the Demonſtra- 
tions of Newton: In my Opinion the Spinoziſts would 
find themſelves embaraſſed to ſome purpoſe, if one obli- 
ged them to admit the Demonſtrations of Mr. New- 
ton i. In this he judged right, and we have lately 
ſeen a Book, intituled, An Enquiry into the Na- 
ture of the human Soul, &c. ſo well reaſoned on the 
Principles of that Philoſophy, as totally to diſpel 
the impious Phantaſm of Spinozifm. He who would 
ſee the juſteſt and preciſeſt Notions of God and the 
Soul, may read that Book ; one of the moſt finiſhed 
of the Kind, in my humble Opinion, that the pre- 


E See his Origines Fudaicæ. 

h Le Syſteme des Atomes n'eſt pas a beaucoup pres auſſi ab- 
ſurde que le Spinoziſm. Crit. Did. Article DemockiTE. 

i Te croi que les Spinoziſtes ſe trouveroient bien embaraſſcs, 
$i on les forgoit d'admettre les Demonſtrations de Mr. Newton. 
Bid. Ar, Leucieys, Rem. (G) à la fin. 


ſent 
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ſent Times, greatly advanced in true Philoſophy, 
have produced. 

But it will be aſked from whence the Greeks had 
this ſtrange Opinion; for we know they were not 
ATTOAIAAKTOL. It will be ſaid, perhaps, from 
Egypt , from whence they had their Learning; 
and the Books which go under the Name of T RIS“ 
MEGISTUs, and pretend to contain a Body of the 
ancient Egyptian Wiſdom, being very full and ex- 
plicit in favour of the TO EN, have very much 
confirmed this Opinion. And though the Impoſture 
of thoſe Works hath been thoroughly expoſed &; 
yet on Pretence that the Writers took the * 
of them from the ancient Egyptian Phyſiology, they 
preſerve, I don't know how, a certain Authority 
amongſt the Learned, by no means due to them. 

However, I ſhall venture to maintain, that the 
Es was purely Grecian. 

For firſt, it is a refined, remote, imaginary 
Concluicn from true and imple Principles; which 
Character it ſo much manifeſts both in its Subtilty 
and Abſurdity, that many have fallen into it un- 
awares, and no ſooner been charged with it, than 
they have deteſted and abhorred itl. But the an- 
cient Barbaric Philoſophy, as we are informed b 
the Greeks, conſiſted only of detached Placits or Te- 
nets, delivered down from Tradition; without any 
thing like Speculation in a Syſtem, or by Hyporbe- 
is m. Now Refinement and Subtilty are the Con- 
ſequence only of theſe Inventions, 


k I/. Caſaubon cont. Bar. Exerc. 1. No 18. 

| See Limborg's Theol. Chriſt. lib. ii. c. 15. & Pietas Bur- 
mannorum. 
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But of all the Barbarians, this Humour would 
of Courſe be leaſt ſeen in the Egyptians ; whoſe 
Sages were not ſedentary ſcholaſtic Sophiſts, like the 
Grecian, but employed and buſted in the public At- 
fairs of Religion and Government. By Men of ſuch 
Characters, we may be aſſured, even the moſt ſo- 
lid Sciences would be puſhed no farther than the 
Uſes of Life. And that, in fact they were not, 
we have a ſingular Inſtance in the Caſe of Pytha- 
goras, Jamblicus tells us, that he ſpent two and 
twenty Years in Egypt, ſtudying Aſtronomy and Geo- 
metry”: And yet, after his return to Samos, he 
himſelf diſcovered the famous 47th Prop. of the 1** 
Book of Euclid ; which ſo tranſported him, that, we 
are told, he ſacrificed a Hecatomb to the Muſes. 
This, though a very w/eful, is yet a very ſimple 
Theorem; and not being reached by the Egyptian 
Geometry, ſhews they had not advanced far in 
ſuch Speculations. So again, in Aſtronomy ; Thales 
is ſaid to be the firſt who predicted an Eclipſe of 
the Sun; nor did the Egyptians, nor any other Bar- 
barians, pretend to diſpute that Honour with him. 
To this it will be ſaid, that the Egypriaens certainly 
taught Pythagoras the true Conſtitution of what we 
call the Solar Syſtem. We grant they did ; but 
it is as certain, that they taught it not ſcientifically, 
but dogmatically, as they received it from Tradi- 
tion; of which one Proof is, its being ſo ſoon loſt 
after the Greeks began to Hypotheſiſe o. 


n Ayo 07 g exoow trn 5, Alſun cv Tols aro; Olene- 
Cv 4 £996 phwv 5 Yiwu, — Vit. P;th. C. 4+ 

o Fixas in ſupremis mundi partibus immotas perſiſtere, & 
Planetas his inferiores circa Solem revolvi, Terram pariter mo- 
veri curſu annuo, diurno verò circa axem proprium, & ſolem ceu 
focum Univerſi in omnium centro quieſcere, antiquiſſima fuit 
Philoſophantium ſententia. Ab Agyptiis autem aſtrorum anti- 
quiſſimis obſervationibus propagatam eſſe hanc ſententiam veri- 
ſimile elt. Et etiam ab illis & a gentibus conterminis ad Græ- 
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It will be aſked then, in what conſiſted this 


boaſted Wiſdom of Egypt; which we have ſo much 
extolled throughout this Work ; and for which Li- 
berty we have ſo large Warrant from Holy Scripture ? 
I reply, in the Science of LEGISLAT ION and C1vIL 
PoLicy : But this by the by, at preſent, 

That the Egyptians did not philoſophiſe by Hy- 
potheſis and Syſtem, appears 1 from the Cha- 


racter of their firſt Greek Diſciples. Thoſe _—_ | 


Wiſe Men, who fetched their Philoſophy from E- 
gypt, brought it home in detached and independent 
Placits; which was certainly as they found it. For, 
as the fine Writer of The Enquiry into the Life of 
Homer ſays, there was yet mo SEPARATION of 
Wirspom ; the Philoſopher and the Divine, the Legi- 
flator and the Poet were all united in the ſame Perſon. 
Nor had they yet any Sects or Succeſſion of Schools; 
theſe were late; and therefore the Greeks could not 
be miſtaken in their Accounts of this Matter, 

One of the firſt, as well as nobleſt Syſtems of 
Phyſics, 1s the Atomic Hypotheſis, as 1t was re- 
vived by Des Cartes. This without all Doubt, 
was a Greek Invention ; nothing being better ſettled, 
than that Democritus and Leucippus were the Au- 
thors. But Paſidonius, either out of Envy or 
Whim, would rob them of this Honour, and give 


cos, Gentem magis Philologicam quam Philoſophicam, Philoſo- 
phia omnis antiquior juxta & ſanior manaſſe videtur. Subinde 
docuerunt Anaxagoras, Democritus, & alii nonnulli, Terram in 
centro mundi immotam ſtare, & aſtra omnia in occaſum, aliqua 
celerius, alia tardius moveri, idque in ſpatiis liberrimis. Nam- 
que Orbes ſolidi poſtea ab Eudoxo, Calippo, Ariſtotele, intro- 
ducti ſunt; declinante in dies philoſophia primitus introduQa, 
& novis Græcorum commentis paulatim prævalentibus. Quibus 
vinculis Antiqui Planetas in ſpatiis liberis retineri, deque curſa 
rectilineo perpetuò retractos, in Orbem regulariter agi docuere, 
non conſtat. In hujus rei explicationem orbes ſolidos excogi- 
tatos fuiſſe opinor. Nenwton, de Mundi Syſtemate. 
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it to one Moſchus a Phenician. Our great Cudworth 
has gone into this Fancy, and made of that un- 
known Moſchus, the celebrated Lawgiver of the 
Fews, The Learned Dr. Burnet having clear! 
overthrown this Notion, and vindicated the Right 
of their Diſcovery to the two Greeks, concludes in 
theſe Words: Præterea non videtur mihi ſapere 
indolem antiquiſſimorum temporum iſte modus philoſo- 
phandi, per hypotheſes & principiorum ſyſtemata; quem 
modum, ab introduttis Atomis, ſtatim ſequebantur Phi- 
loſophi. Faec Grecanica ſunt, ut par eft credere, & 
ſequioris avi. Duraſſe mihi videtur ultra Trojana tem- 
pora philoſophia traditiva, que ratiociniis & cauſarum 
explicatione non mtebatur, ſed alterius generts & 0ri- 
ginis acitrina, primigenid & woreona>ginw?. 

This being the Caſe, we may eaſily know what 
Plato meant in ſaying, that the Greeks improved 
whatever Science they received from the Barbarians 4. 
Which Words Celſis ſcems to paraphraſe, where 
he ſays, the Barbarians were good at INVENTING 
OPeiNicNs, but the Greeks only were able to PER- 
FECT and SUPPORT them”, And Epicurus, whoſe 
Spirit was entirely Syſtematical and Atheiſtic, find- 
ing nothing of theſe Delicacies amongſt the Barba- 
riane, roundly maintained that the Greeks only knew) 
how to philoſophiſe *. 

So much was the Author of The Voyage of Cy- 
rus miſtaken, in thinking that the Oritenialijts had 


p Archeol. Phil. I. 1. c. 6. 
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a Genius more ſubtile and metaphyſical than the 
Greeks t. But he apparently formed his Judgment 
on this Matter, from what is ſeen of the modern 
Genius of that People; which learnt to ſpeculate, 
of the Greek Philoſophers, whoſe Writings, ſince 
the Arabian Conqueſts, have been tranſlated into 
the Languages of the EaF. 

It appears therefore, from the Nature of the 
Barbaric Philoſophy, that ſuch a Notion as that of 
the TO' *EN could not be Egyptian. 

2. But we ſhall ſhew next, that it was in Fact 
a Greek Invention, by the beſt Argument, the Dil- 
covery of the Inventors. 

TuLLy ſpeaking of PRRRECYDES SyRus, the 
Maſter of Py:hagoras, ſays, that he was the firſt 
who affirmed the Souls of Men to be ETERNAL, 
Duod literis extet, Pherecydes Syrus primum dixit ani- 
mos hominum eſſe SEMPITERNOS; antiquus ſane ; 
fuit enim meo regnante gentili. Hanc opinionem diſci- 
pulus ejus Pythagoras maxime confirmavit”, This 
is a very extraordinary Paſſage. If it be taken in 
the common Senſe of the Interpreters, that Phere- 
cydes was the fir, or the fir of the Greeks, that 
taught the IMMoRTALITY of the Soul, nothing can 
be more falſe or extravagant. Tully himſelf well 
knew the contrary, as appears from ſeveral Places 
of his Works, where he repreſents the /mmortality 
of the Soul, as a Thing taught from the moſt early 
Times of Memory, and by all Mankind ; the 
Author and Original of it, as Plutarch aſſures us, 
being entirely unknown; which indeed might be 
eaſily gathered, by any attentive Conſiderer, from 
the very early Practice of deifying the Dead. Tully 
therefore, who knew Homer taught it long before; 
who knew Herodotus recorded it to have been taught 
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by the Egyptians from the moſt early Times, muſt 
needs mean a different Thing; which the exact 
Propriety of the Word Sempiternus will lead us to. 
Danatus the Grammarian, ſays, that SEMPITER- 
us properly relates to the Gods, and PERPETUus 
to Men; Sempiternum ad Deos, perpetuum proprie 
ad homines pertinet v: So that, a proper Er ERNI“ 
TY 1s attributed to the Soul; a Conſequence that 
could only ſpring, and does ſpring neceſſarily from 
the Principle of the Soul's being Part of God. Here 
then Cicero hath given us a very illuſtrious Piece of 
Hiſtory ; which not only fixes the Doctrine of the 
TO *EN to Greece, but records the Inventor of it; 
and is farther confirmed by what he adds, that Py- 
thagoras, the Scholar of Pherecydes, took it from 
his Maſter, and by the Authority of his own Name 
added great Credit to it; ſo great indeed, that, as 
we have ſeen, it ſoon over-ſpread all the Greek Phi- 
loſophy. And I make no Queſtion but it was Phe- 
recydes*'s broaching this Impiety, and not hiding it 
ſo carefully as his great Diſciple, by the double Do- 
&rine, that made him paſs with the People, for an 
Atheiſt, And if the Story of his mocking at all 
religious Worſhip, which lian mentions, be 
true, 1t would much confirm the popular Opinion. 
Tatian 1s the only ancient Writer I know of, that 
ſeems to be apprized of this Intrigue ; or to have 
any Notion of Pherecydes's true Character. Who 
writing to the Greeks, againſt their Philoſophers, 
ſays, Ariſtotle is the Heir of Pherecydes's Doctrine; 
and traduces the Notion of the SouPs Immorta- 
tity). How true this is, and how exactly Ari/- 
totle's Opinion agrees with what we have here 
delivered as his Maſter's, may be ſeen above in 


w In And. Ter. Act. V. Sc. V. * Par. Hiſt. I. 4. c. 28. 
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our Interpretation of a Paſſage in the Nichomachean 
Ethics*, But the Singularity of Tatiar's Cenſure 
has much embaraſſed his Commentators to know 
on what it was grounded. | 

That Pherecydes was the Inventor of this Notion, 
and not barely the Original Author of it, to the 
Greeks, may not only be collected from what hath 
been faid above of the different Genius of the Greek 
and Barbaric Philoſophy, but from what Suidas 
tells us of his being ſelf-taught, and having no 
Maſter or Director of his Studies *, 

But as the Greeks had two Inventors of their beſt 
phyſical Principle, Democritus and Leucippus ; fo had 
they two likewiſe of this their worſt metaphyſical. 
For we have as poſitive Atteſtation for THALEs, 
as we have ſeen before for Pherecydes. There are, 
ſays Laertius, who affirm, that Thales was the fir 
who held the Souls of Men to be immortal; d0ava- 
rs; an Epithet, in the philoſophic Ages of 
Greece, properly deſigning the Immortality of the 
Gods, as a&vagG-, that of Mene. The ſame Ob- 
jection holds — againſt underſtanding it in the 
common Senſe, as in the Caſe of Pherecyges. 

The Sum then of the Argument is this: Thales 
and Pherecyaes, who, we are to obſerve, were Co- 
temporaries, are ſaid to be the fri who taught the 
Immortality of the Soul %, In the common Senſe of 


2 See p. 426. 
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this Aſſertion, they were not the firſt; and known 
not to be ſo by thoſe who aſſerted it. The ſame 
Antiquity informs us, they held the Doctrine of the 
TO EN, which likewiſe commonly went by the 
Name of the Doctrine of the Inmortality. Nor is 
any earlier on Record than they, for holding that 
Principle, We conclude therefore, that thoſe who 
tell us they were the firſt who taught the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, neceſſarily meant that they were the 
firſt who held it to be Part of the Divine Subſtance. 
This, I fay, we muſt have concluded, tho* Plutarch 
had not expreſly affirmed it of one of them, where 
he ſays, that Thales was the FiRsT who taught 
the Soul lo be an eternal-moving, or a ſelf-moving 
Nature. But none but God was held to be ſuch 
a Nature: Therefore the Soul, according to him, 
was Part of the divine Subſtance ; and he, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, was the fir of that Opinion. 

3. But though the Greeks were the Inventors of 
this impious Notion, we may be aſſured, as they 
had their firſt Learning from Egypt, that ſome 
Egyptian Principles led them into it. Let us ſee 
then what thoſe Principles were, | 

The Egyptians, as we are aſſured by the con- 
current Teſtimony of Antiquity, were amongſt the 
firſt that taught the Immortality of the Soul: And 
this not, like the Greek Sophiſts, for Speculation ; 
but for a Support to their practical Doctrine of a 
future State of Reward and Puniſhment ; and, 
every thing being done in Egypt for the Sake of 
Society, a future State was inforced to ſecure the 
general Doctrine of a Providence. But ſtill there 
would remain great Difficulties concerning the Ori- 

in of Evil, which ſeemed to affect the moral At- 
tributes of God. And it was not enough for the 

* Oxhyc arepyaſo MPNTOE r uy, Ovow AEIK T- 
MTN I '*AYTOKINH TON. Plac. Phil, I. 4. c. 2. 
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Purpoſes of Society, that there was a Divine Provi- 
dence, unleſs that Providence was underſtood to be 
adminiſtred by a perfectly good and juſt Being. Some 
Solution therefore was to be given; and a better 
could not be well found, than the Notion of the 
Metempſychoſis, or Tranſmigration of Souls, with- 
out which, in the Opinion of Hieroclest, the Ways 
of Providence are not be juſtified. The neceſſary 
Conſequence of this Doctrine was, that the Soul is 
elder than the Body : So having taught before, that 
the Soul was eternal, a parte poſt; and now, that 
it had an Exiſtence before it came into the Body, 
the Greeks, to give a Roundneſs to their Syſtem, 
taught, on the Foundation of its Pre-exiſtence, that 
it was eternal too, 4 parte ante s. 

Having thus given it one of the Attributes of 
the Divinity, another Egyptian Doctrine ſoon taught 
them to make a perfect God Almighty of it. 

We have obſerved, that the Myſteries were an 
Egyptian Invention; and that the Secrets of them 
were the Unity of the Godhead. Theſe were the 
grand Smppyle, in which, we are told, their Kings, 
and Magiſtrates, and a ſelect Number of the Beſt 
and Wiſeſt were inſtructed. It is clear then the 


Doctrine was delivered in ſuch a Manner as was 


moſt uſeful to Society ; but the Principle of the 
TO EN is as deſtructive to Society, as Atheiſm 


f Lib. de Prov. apud Phot. Bib. Cod. 214. 

8 This is no precarious Conjecture; for Suidas, after having 
told us that Pherecydes (whom we have ſhewn above to be one of 
the Inventors of the Notion of the Soul's proper Eternity) had 
no Maſter, but ſtruck every thing out of his own Thoughts ; 
adds that he had procured certain ſecret Phenician Books, *Avrov 
5 co iqmetvas xu, ann tawroy dIXh7 a1, xIno% po TH 
OOINIK QN gu Pichia, Now we know from Euſe- 
bius's Account of Sanchoniatho, and the famous Fragment there 
preſerved, that theſe ſecret Phenician Books contained the 
Egyptiarf Wiſdom and Learning. 

- can 
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can make it, However they had no groſs Con- 
ceptions of the Deity, when they had found him; 
but repreſented him, as we are told by the Ancients, 
as a Spirit diffuſing itſelf through the World, and in- 
timately pervading all Things, And thus, the E- 
gyptians, in a figurative moral Senſe, ſaying, that 
GoD WAS ALL TRHIN GSi; the Greeks drew the Con- 
cluſion in a literal and metaphyſical ; that ALI. 
T rings WIRE GoD®; and ſo ran headlong into 
Spinoziſm ; both which Expreſſions they afterwards 
father*d upon the Egyptians |; and, if we truſt the 
general Opinion, rightly fathered them. 
4. But the Books, going under the Name of 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus, having given the greateſt Cre- 
dit to this Opinion, it will be proper to explain that 
Matte. | 

The moſt virulent Enemies Chriſtianity had to 
encounter, on its firſt Appearance in the World, were 
the Platoniſts and Fyibagoreans. And national Pa- 


h Hag awToic & mar; dαονπςτν To drnxcv tos mveome. Horapolle. 
And Virgil, where he gives, as we have ſhewn, the «T+6317e of 
the Myſteries, deſcribes the Godhead in the ſame manner : 


SPIRITUS intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 
Me ns agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 


i Aoxd guroig dix He Mn GAwW over ara, Lem. 

k In the Writings going under the Name of Orpheus, we find 
theſe Words: "Ev xi 7# Taye. | 

| The Aſclepian Dialogue tranſlated into Latin by Apuleius, 
ſays, OMNIA UNIUS ESSE, ET UNUM ESSE OMNIA. And again: 
Nonne hoc dixi OMNIA UNUM ESSE, & UNUM OMNIA? Mogaz 
S Sed add in” & 7 Talk ,jõẽec a, vd ap 5 Frog" Y- ]/ᷓÿ l cv 
meα, EQUTY td rig EMI,H4enOW TO wa 3 fv XO@ATHt, 25 
wav & tvs Avrzg n To Wav, male ty % J. Lib. 16. 
of the Works of Triſmegift publiſhed by Ficinus. This Paſſage 
eannot be well underſtood without recollecting what we have 
obſerved above: That the Egyptians ſaying, in a figurative 
© moral Senſe, that God was all Things, the Greeks drew the 
„ Conclufion in a literal and metaphyſical, that all Things were 
% God.” Now the Platoniſt, who forged theſe Books, being 
conſcious, that this was a Greek Concluſion, artfully endeavours 


ganiſm, 
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ganiſm, of which they ſet up for the Defenders, be- 
ing, by its groſs Abſurdities, obnoxious to the moſt 
violent Retortion, their firſt Care was to cover and 
ſecure it, by allegorizing its Gods, and ſpiritualizing 
its Worſhip, But leſt the Novelty of theſe Inven- 
tions ſhould diſcredit them, they endeavoured ta 
3 the World, that all they taught of the 
rinciples of Religion, was agreeable to the an- 
cient myſterious Wiſdom of Egypt: In which 
Point, ſeveral Circumſtances concurred to favour 
them. 1. As firſt, that known, uncontroverted 
Fact, that the Greek Religion and Philoſophy came 
originally from Egypt. 2. The State of the Egyp- 
tian Philoſophy in thoſe Times. The Power of 
Egypt had been much ſhaken by the Perfians, but 
totally ſubverted by the Greeks. Under the Pto- 
lemies, this famous Nation ſuffering an entire Revo- 4+ 
lution in their Learning and Religion, the Egyp- 19 
tian Prieſts, as was natural, began to philoſophiſe 1 
entirely in the Grecian Mode; and at the Time we 
ſpeak of, had for ſeveral Ages, accuſtomed them- wu 
ſelves ſo to do, having neglected and forgot all the 4 
old Egyptian Learning; which, conſidering their 4 
many ſubverſive Revolutions, will not appear at all 2 
ſtrange to thoſe who reflect, that that Learning was mw 
conveyed from Hand to Hand, partly by unfaithful 
Tradition, and partly by uncertain Hierogliypbics. þ 
However a Pretence of being the Repoſitories of the 1 
true old Egyptian Wiſdom, derived too much Ho- .-0 
nour to the Colleges of their Prieſts, not to con- 1. 
trive a Way to ſupport it. 3. Which they did i 
(and this leads me to the third favourable Circum- 1 


in the Words above, to ſhew it a neceſſary Conſequence of the | bt 
Egyptian Premiſſes, which he pretends conveyed an imperfect 
Repreſentation of the Univerſe without it. F am one (ſays he) 5 
go about to ſeparate the All from the One, he will deſtroy the All, _ 


for all ought to be one. | 
| ſtance) 


— 
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ſtance) by forging Books under the Name of 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus, the great Hero and Law-giver 
of the old Egyptians. This was a ready Expe- 
dient: For in the Times of the Plolemies the 
Practice of forging Books became general, and 
the Art arrived to its utmoſt Perfection. But had 
| not the Greeks of this Time been ſo univerſally 
| infatuated with the Deluſion of miſtaking their own 
| Philoſophy for the old Egyptian, there were Marks 
| enough to have detected the Forgery. Jamblicus 
lays, the Books that go under the Name of Hermes 
| do indeed contain the Hermaic Doctrines, THouGH 
| THEY OFTEN USE THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
=_ PhILOSOPH ERS: For they were tranſlated out of the 
| Egyptian Tongue by MEN NOT UNACQUAINTED 
| WITH PHILOSOPHY ®, Whether this Writer ſaw 
| the Cheat, or was in the Deluſion, I can't ſay; but 
he has owned all we need of him, and made the 
Matter much worſe by a bad Vindication, But the 
| Credit of theſe Forgeries we may well imagine had 
its Foundation in ſome genuine Writings of Hermes. 
There were in Fact ſuch Writings; and, what is 
more, we have Fragments of them yet remaining, ſuf- 
ficient, if we wanted other Proof, to convict the Books 
that go under the Name of Hermes, of Impoſture. 
For what Euſebius hath given us, from Sa NcHONIi- 
ar ho, concerning the Coſmogony, was taken from the 
genuine Works of Thoth or Hermes; and in them we 
ſee not the leaſt Reſemblance to that Genius of Re- 
finement and Speculation, which makes the Character 
of theſe forged Writings; every thing is plain and 
ſimple, free of all Hypotheſis or metaphylical Rea- 
ſoning, thoſe Inventions of the later Greeks. 


2 E; . MN GE Mt „ * 
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De Mut. 
Thus 
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Thus the later Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, being 
ſupplied with the Prejudices and Forgeries, turned 
them the beſt they could againſt Chriftianity. Under 
theſe Auſpices, Jamblicus compoſed the Book juſt 
before mentioned, Of the Myſteries ; meaning the 
profound and recondite Doctrines of Egyptian Wil- 
dom : Which, at Bottom, 1s nothing elſe but the 
genuine Greek Philoſophy, imbrowned with the Fa- 
naticiſm of Eaſtern Cant. 

But their chief Strength lay in the Forgery, 
which they even interpolated, the better to ſerve 
their Purpoſe againſt Chriſtianity. 

It is pleaſant enough to obſerve how ſome primi- 
tive Apologiſts defended themſelves againſt the Au- 
thority of theſe Books. One would imagine they 
ſhould have detected the Forgery; which, we ſee, 
was eaſy enough to do. Nothing like it: Inſtead 
of that, they oppoſed Forgery to Forgery ; and 
added themſelves ſome Books to this noble Col- 
lection of Triſmegiſt: For they too, as well as the 
Pagans, had their Platoniſts for ſuch Services; who 
in theſe Books have made Hermes ſpeak plainer of 


the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, than even the Jewiſh 
Prophets themſelves u. 


„ But this was the Humour of the Times; for the Gramma- 
rians at the Height of their Reputation, under the Prolemies, had 
ſhamefully neglected Critical Learning, which was their Pro- 
vince, to apply themſelves to forging Books under the Names 
of old Authors. There is a remarkable Paſſage in Diogenes 
Laertius, which is obſcure enough to deſerve an Explanation, 
and will ſhew us how common it was to oppoſe Forgery to 
Forgery. He is arguing againſt thoſe who gave the Origin of 
Philoſophy, which he would have to be from Greece, to the 
Barbarians ; that is, the Egyptians. Aavlarerns & awry; me T 
EAAT:wr R, ay ww 9 oT1 ye Ovhor0Pic, HANG e? 
erlewnrav e, Bageagg; Weyoa Fol ids yev ag * "Adnaiog 
con Msoa0;, ag 5 Ons ⁰ð̃ A- x TH, ErpurATs mala, 
gacl, Tom \ Stelo x oÞuiggy Tewro' ,d Te i; ig ma 


le ig, W tis rau aanviay, Lib.l.h3. But theſe 
| Their 
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Their playing Tri/megiſt in this manner back 
n their Enemies, reminds one of that known 
Story of the two Law Solicitors: The one had 
forged a Bond againſt the other, who, inſtead of loſ- 
ing Time to detect the Knavery, choſe rather to 


find Evidence to prove that he had diſcharged it 
at the Day®. 


Theſe are my Sentiments of the Impoſture. Ca- 


ſaubon ſuppoſes the whole a Forgery of ſome Pla- 
tonic Chriſtians : But Cudworth has fully ſhewn the 


erroneouſly apply to the Barbarians the illuſtrious Inventions of the 
Greeks ; from whence not only Philo/ophy, but the very Race of 
Mankind had its Beginning. Thus we know Muſzus was of 
Athens, and Linus of 'Thebes: The former of theſe, the Son of 
Eumolpus, is /aid to have wrote in Verſe, of the Sphere, and of 
the Generation of the Gods: And to have taught, that ALL 
THiNGs PROCEED FROM ONE, AND WILL BE RE- 
SOLVED BACK AGAIN INTO IT. To fee the Force of this 
Reaſoning, we mult ſuppoſe, that thoſe Laertius is here confut- 
ing, relied principally on this Argument, to prove that Philo- 
ſophy came originally from the Barbarians ; namely, that the 
great Principle of the Greek Philoſophy, the To &s and the Refu- 
fron, was an Egyptian Notion. To this he replies, Not ſo: 
Muſzus taught it originally in Athens. The Diſpute we ſee is 
pleaſantly conducted: His Adverſaries, who ſupported the com- 
mon, and indeed, the true Opinion of Philoſophy's coming firſt 
from the Barbarians, by the falſe Argument of the 75 *'s 
being originally Egyptian, took this on the Authority of the 
forged Books of Tri/megi/t : And Laertius oppoſes it by as great 
a Forgery, the Fragments that went under the Name of 
Mu ſœ us. 

9 This Practice of particular Men in forging Works under fa- 
mous Names, a Scandal ſo abhorrent to the Purity of our holy 
Religion, having ariſen ſolely from the Genius of the Grecian 
Sophiftry, when its Profeſſors entered into the Church, I thought 
I might cenſure it with Freedom. How far I am from at- 
tempting to leſſen the Eſtimation of the Fathers may be ſeen 
p. 301. Note () where I vindicate their beſt Writings from the 
unjuſt Cenſure of ſome modern Critics; and pages 409, and 
423, where I apologiſe for their worſt ; and, by ſhewing the im- 
portant Conſiderations that betrayed them into Error, very 


much ſoften the ſhocking Appearance of ſome of their Opini- 
ons concerning God and the Soul. 


Weakneſs 
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Weakneſs of that Opinion. This latter Author is 
ſometimes inclined to give them to the Pagan Plato- 
niſts of thoſe Times; which ſeems highly improbable, 

1. Becauſe they are always mentioned, both b 
Chriſtian and Pagan Writers, as Works long known 
and of ſome conſiderable ſtanding. 2. Becauſe, had 
thoſe Platonists been the Authors, they would not 
have delivered the Doctrine of the Soul's Conſub- 
ſtantiality with the Deity, and its Refuſion into 
him, in the groſs Manner in which we find it in 
the Books of Triſmegi#F. For, as we have ſhewn 
above by a Paſſage from Porphyry ?, they had con- 
fined that irreligious Notion to the Souls of Brutes. 
At other Times, this great Critic ſeems diſpoſed to 
think that they might indeed be genuine, and tranſ- 
lated, as we ſee Jamblicus would have them, from old 
Egyptian Originals : But this, we preſume, 1s ſuffi- 
ciently overthrown by what has been ſaid above. 

In a Word, theſe Forgeries paſſing unſuſpected 
on all hands, and containing the rankeſt Spinoziſim d, 
it went currently, at that Time, for an Egyptian 
Principle: And though, ſince the Revival of Learn- 
ing, the Cheat has been detected, yet the falſe 
Notion of this Original has kept its Ground; partly 
for the Reaſons mentioned before, and partly, per- 
haps, on Account of what we are told by modern 
Travellers, of the preſent Eaſtern Pagans (whoſe 
Religion may be eaſily proved to have been origi- 
nally from Egypt) who, they ſay, have run into the 
groſſeſt Spinoziſm. But length of Time and Com- 


p See Note (e) p. 430. 

As in the following Paſſage : *Ovz yxgox; cv Toi; Tevixot, 
ors n lg urns © &Y Warr Fuca: a uri flow; — As 
where it is affirmed of the World, w N woes, 5 616 ET ON 
>mTudy. —— Of the Incorruptibility of the Soul; was wizgs 
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munication with the firſt Mahometan Arabians, who 
had learnt their Philoſophy of the Greeks, and 
were diſtinguiſhed for the Profeſſion of this Prin- 
ciple, evidently led the modern Eaſtern People into 
theſe ill Concluſions of refined Speculation 3 which 
will appear the more probable from hence, that the 
Druids, another Branch from Egypt, who became ex- 
tinct before they had time to refine and hypotheſiſe, 

held nothing that approached to this Opinion. 
Why I have been thus ſolicitous in vindicating 
the Egyptian Wiſdom from this Opprobrium, will 
be ſeen in its Place, | 
And now, to ſum up the general Argument of 
this laſt Section; Theſe two Errors in the metaphy- 
ſical Speculations of the Philoſophers, concerning 
the Nature of God, and of the Soul, were what ne- 
ceſſarily kept them from giving Credit to a Do- 
ctrine highly probable in itſelf, and rendered ſo, 
even by themſelves, from many moral Conſidera- 
tions, perpetually preached up to the People. But, 
as we obſerved before, it was their ill Fate to be 
determined in their Opinions, rather by metaphy- 
fical than moral Arguments. This is beſt ſeen by 
comparing the Belief and Conduct of SocRATES 
with the reſt. He was ſingular, as we ſaid before, 
in confining himſelf to the Study of Morality ; and 
as ſingular in believing the Doctrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments. What could be 
the Caule of this latter Singularity, but the former, 
of which it was a natural Conſequence ? For having 
thrown aſide all other Speculations, he had nothing 
to miſlead him: Whereas the reſt of the Philoſo- 
phers applying themſelves, with a kind of Fanati- 
ciſm, to Phyſics and Metaphyſics, had drawn a Num- 
ber of abſurd, though ſubtil Concluſions, that di- 
rectly oppoſed the Conſequences of thoſe moral Ar- 
guments. And as it is common for Parents to be 
fondeſt 


1 
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fondeſt of their weakeſt and moſt deformed Offspring, 
ſo theſe Men, as we ſaid, were always more ſwaye 
by their metaphyſical than moral Concluſions. 

Thus, as the Apoſtle Paul. divinely obſerves, 
PROFESSING THEMSELVES TO BE WISE, THEY 
BECAME Fools”, Well therefore might he warn 
his Followers left they ſhould be ſpoiled through 
vain Philoſophy * : And one of them, and he no ſmall 
Fool neither, is upon Record for having been thus 
ſpoiled; Syvxxsius a Platoniſt, and Biſhop of Pto- 
lemais. This Man, forſooth, could not be brought 
to believe the Chriſtian Doctrine of the Reſurrection: 
And why ? Becauſe he believed the Soul to be be- 
fore the Body ; that is, eternal, a parte ante: And 
the Conſequence of this, we have ſeen, was what 
diſpoſed the Platoniſts to reject all future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments. However, he was not 
for ſhaking Hands with Chriſtianity, but would 
ſuppoſe ſome grand and profound Myſtery to lie 
hid under the Scripture Account of the Reſurre- 
ction. This again was in the very Spirit of Plato; 
who, as we are told by Celſus, concealed many 
ſublime Things of this kind, under his popular 
Doctrine of a future State *. 

But it was not peculiar to the Platoniſts to alle- 
gorize the Doctrine of the Reſurrection. It was 
the Humour of all the Sects on their Admiſſion in- 
to Chriſtianity . For being, in their moral Le- 
ctures in their Schools, accuſtomed to call vicious 


r RoM. i. 22. Co loss. ii. 8. | 

t See Note () p. 389. It was juſt the ſame with the Jew 
Platoniſis at the Time when the Doctrine of a future State be- 
came national amongſt that People. And Philo himſelf ſeems 
diſpoſed to turn the Notion of Hell into an Allegory, ſignify ing 
an impure and ſinful Life. See his Tract De congreſſu quæ rendæ 
eruditionis cauſa. 

Et ut carnis reſtitutio negetur, de una omnium Philoſopho- 
rum ſchola ſumitur. Tertul. de præſc. adv. Hæret. 
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Habits, Death; and Reformation to a good Life 
eva5uu; Or a Reſurrection, they were diſpoſed to un- 
derſtand he Reſurrection of the Fuſt in the ſame Senſe. 
Againſt theſe Peſts of the Goſpel it was that the 
bleſſed Apoſtle Paul warned his Son Timothy; 
SHUN PROFANE AND VAIN BABBLINGS, for they 
will increaſe unto more Ungodlineſs. And their Word 
will eat as doth a Canker : Of whom is Hymenzus 
and Philetus, who concernirg the Truth have erred, 

ſaying that THE RESURRECTION IS PAST ALREA- 
DY ; and overthrow the Faith of ſome *. 

And here I beg Leave to obſerve, that whenever 
the Holy Apoſtles ſpeak of, or hint at the Philoſo- 
phers or Philoſophy of Greece, which is not ſeldom, 
they always do it in Terms of Contempt or Ab- 
horrence, On this Account I have neither been 
aſhamed nor afraid to ſhew at large that the Rea- 
ſons they had for ſo doing were juſt and weighty. 
Nor have I thought myſelf at all concerned to ma- 
nage the Reputation of a Set of Men, who, on the firſt 
Appearance of Chriſtianity, moſt virulently oppo- 
ſed it, by all the Arts of Sophiſtry and Injuſtice : 
And when, by the Force of its ſuperior Evidence, 
they were at length driven into it, were no ſooner 
in than they began to deprave and corrupt it. For 
from their profane and vain Babblings, Tertullian al- 
ſures us, every Hereſy took its Birth. % illi sa- 
PIEN TIE PROFESSORES, de quorum ingeniis omnis 
herefis animaturY. And, in another Place he gives 


vw Hinc illæ fabulæ & genealogiæ indeterminabiles, & quæſtio- 
nes infructuoſæ, & Sermones ſerpentes velut cancer: A quibus nos 
Apoſtolus refrænans, nominatim philoſophiam, &c. Tertul. de 
praſe. adv. Heret. * 2 T1M. ii. 16. 

Adv. Marc. I. i. The Author of a Fragment concerning the 
Philoſophers going under the Name of Or:gen, ſays the ſame 
thing : GAN txt awTors [ Aige]607; ] 1 dog wha dy * n © 
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us their Genealogy. Ipſæ denique Hereſes d PuILoso- 
PHIA ſubornantur. Inde ones & forme, neſcio que, 
& zrinitas hominis apud Valentinum : PLaTonicus 
Fuerat, Inde Marcionis Deus melior de tranquillitate, 
a 9TOICIS venerat; & uti anima interire dicatur, ab 
Ee1cuRE1s obſervatur ; ET UT CARNIS RESTIT u- 
TIO NEGETUR, DE UNA OMNIUM PHILOSOP HO- 
RUM SCHOLA SUMITUR: Et ubi materia cum Deo 
equatur, Z NON IS Diſciplina eft: Et ubi aliquid de 
zgneo Deo allegatur, HER AcLITUs intervenit. Eædem 
Materiæ apud Hereticos & Philoſophos volutantur; 
iidem retractatus implicantur. Unde malum, & quare? 
& unde homo, & quomodo? & quod proximè Va- 
lentinus propoſuit, unde Deus? Scilicet & de Enthy- 
meſi, Etiromate inſerunt ARISTOTELEM, qui illis 
Dialecticam inſtituit, artiſicem ſtruendi & deſtruendi, 
ver/ipellem in ſententiis coactam, in conjecturis duram, 
in argumentis operariam, contentione moleſtam, etiam 
fibi ipſi omnia retractantem, nequid omnino tractaverit. 
Hinc ille fabulæ & genealogie indeterminabiles, & 
guæſtiones infructuoſæ & SERMONES SERPENTES 
VELUT CANCER, @ quibus nos Apoſtolus refrænans *, 
&c. One would almoſt imagine, from theſe laſt 
Words, that Tertullian had foreſeen that Ariſtotle 
was to be the Founder of the School Divinity. 

Why the Heathen Philoſophers of our Times are 
ſo much diſpleaſed to ſee their ancient Brethren ſhewn 
for Knaves in Practice, and Fools in Theory, is very 
evident : But why any elſe ſhould think themſelves 
concerned in the Force and Fidelity of the Drawing, 
is to me a greater Myſtery than any I have attemp- 
ted to unveil. For a ſtronger Proof of the Neceſſity 
of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chrift cannot, I think, be 
given than this, that the Sages of Greece, with whom 
all the Wiſdom of the World was ſuppoſed to be de- 


z De preſe. adv. Heret, p. 70, 71. Ed. Par. 1580. 
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poſited *, had philoſophiſed themſelves out of the 
moſt evident and uſeful Truth with which Man- 
kind hath any Concern. , 

In Concluſion, it is but fit we ſhould give the 
Reader ſome Account why we have been ſo long 
and ſo particular on this Matter. 

One Reaſon was (to mention no other at preſent) 
to obviate an Objection, that might poſſibly be ur- 
ged againſt our Proof, of The Divine Legation of. 
Moss, from the Omiſſion of a future State. For 
if now the Deiſts ſhould ſay, and we know they are 
ready to ſay any thing, that Moſes did not propagate 
that Doctrine, becauſe he did not believe it; we have 
here an Anſwer ready : Having ſhewn from Fact, 
that the not believing a Doctrine ſo uſeful to Society, 
was eſteemed no Reaſon for the Legiſlator not to pro- 
pagate it. I ſay, having ſhewn from the Practice 
of the Philoſophers : For as to the Legiſlators, that 
is, thoſe who were not Philoſophers profeſſed, it 
appears by what can be learnt from their Hiſtory 
and Character, that they all believed, as well as 
taught, à future State of ards and Puniſhments. 
And indeed how ſhould it be otherwiſe ? For they 
held nothing of thoſe metaphyſical Whimſies con- 
cerning God and the Soul that had ſo beſotted the 
Philoſophers. And I know of nothing elſe that 
could prevent any Man's believing it. 


SECT . 


B UT it will now perhaps be faid, that though we 
have deſigned well, and hereby obviated an 
Objection ariſing from the preſent Queſtion ; yet it 
was 1mprudent to do it by a Circumſtance that ſeems 
to turn to the Diſcredit of the Chriſtian Doctrine of 
a furure State, For what can bear harder on the 


a 1 Cox. i. 20, 


Reaſon- 
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Reaſonableneſs of that Doctrine, than that the beſt 
and wiſeſt Perſons of Antiquity did not believe a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments ? 

To this we reply, 

1. That if the Authority of the Greek Philoſo- 
pbers be of any weight with us in Matters of Reli- 
gion, it is more than ever the Sacred Writers inten- 
ded they ſhould, as appears from the Character they 
have given us of them and their Works. 

2. That had we indeed contented ourſelves with 
barely ſhewing, that the Philoſophers rejected the 


Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- . 


ments, without explaining the Grounds and Cauſes 
of their Diſbelief, ſome ſlender Suſpicion againſt the 
Chriſtian Doctrine, ariſing from their Authority, 
might perhaps, have taken Poſſeſſion of the weaker 
Sort of Minds. But when we have at large explained 
thoſe Grounds, which, of all philoſophic Tenets, are 
known to be the moſt abſurd ; and ſeen theſe adhered 
to, while the beſt moral Arguments in the World, 
for it, were overlooked and neglected, the Autho- 
rity of their Concluſions loſes all its Weight. 

3. But thirdly, we ſay, had we done nothing of 
all this, but left them in Poſſeſſion of their whole 
Authority, it would have been found impertinent 
to the Point in Hand. The contrary Suppoſition 
hath ariſen on a fooliſh Error : Thoſe, who miſtake 
Chriſtianity for only a Republication of the Religion of 
Nature, muſt, of Courſe, ſuppoſe the Doctrine 1t 
teaches of a future State, to be one of thoſe which 
natural Religion diſcovers. It would therefore ſeem 
a Diſcredit to that Republication, had the Doctrine 
been inveſtigable by human Reaſon ; and ſome Men 
would be apt to think it was, when the Philoſophers 
had miſſed of it. But our holy Religion, as J hope 
to prove in the laſt Book, is quite another Thing: 
And this will be ſeen to be a Conſequence of what 
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we ſhew to be its true Nature, that its Doctrine of 
a future State is not one of thoſe which natural Re- 
ligion teaches. The Authority of the Philoſophers, 
therefore, is entirely out of the Queſtion, 

4. But fourthly, it will be found hereafter, that 
this Fact is ſo far from weakening the Doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, that it is one ſtrong Argument for the 
Truth of that Diſpenſation. 

5. But as we have often ſeen Writers deceived 
in their Repreſentations of Pagan Antiquity ; and, 
while zealouſly buſy in giving ſuch as they imagined 
favourable to Chriſtianity, they have been all the 
Time diſſerving it; leſt I myſelf ſhould be 2 2 * 
of having fallen into the common Deluſion, I ſhall 
beg leave, in the laſt Place, to ſhew, that it 1s juſt 
ſuch a Repreſentation of Antiquity as this which can 
poſſibly countenance our holy Religion. And that 
conſequently, if what we have here given be the 
true, it does much Service to it. 

This will beſt appear by conſidering the two uſual 
Views Men have had, and the conſequent Methods 
they have purſued, in bringing in Pagan Anti- 
quity into the Scene, 4 

Their Deſign has been either to illuſtrate the Rea- 
ſonableneſs, or to ſhew the Neceſſity of Chriſtianity. 

If the fr, their Way was to repreſent Antiquity, 
as comprehending all the fundamental Truths, con- 
cerning God and the Soul, which our holy Religion 
hath revealed. But as greatly as this Repreſentation 
was ſuppoſed to ſerve their Purpole, the Infidels, We 
ſce, have joined Iſſue with them; and from their 
own Fa#, have endeavoured to ſhew, with much 
Plauſibility of Reaſoning, that therefore Chriſtianity 
was not neceſſary : And this very Advantage, Tindal 
(under Cover of a Principle, which ſome modern Di- 
vines ſeemed to afford him, of Chriſtianity's being 

only 
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only a Republication of the Religion of Nature) 
obtained againſt the great Dr. Clarke. 

If their Deſign was to ſhew the Neceſſity of Chri- 
ſtianity, they have then taken the other Courſe, and 
(perhaps, out of a Senſe of the former Miſchief ) run 
into the oppoſite Extreme; in repreſenting Antiquity 
as quite ignorant of the firſt Principles of Religion, 
and moral Duty. Nay, not only that it knew no- 
thing, but that nothing could be known: For that 
human Reaſon was too weak to make Diſcoveries 
in theſe Matters. Conſequently, that here was 
never any ſuch thing as natural Religion: And what 
Glimmerings of Knowledge Men had of this kind, 
were only the dying Sparks of primitive Tradition, 
Here again the Infidels turned their own Artillery 
upon them, in order to diſmount that boaſted Reg- 
ſonableneſs of Chrifianity, on which they had fo 
much inſiſted : And indeed what room was there 
left to judge of it, after human Reaſon had been 
repreſented as ſo weak and blind? 

Thus while they were contending for the Reaſo- 
nableneſs, they deſtroyed the Neceſſity ; and while 
they urged the Neceſſity, they riſked the Reaſonable- 
neſs of Chriſtianity. And theſe Infidel Retortions 
had an almoſt irreſiſtible Force on the Principles our 
Advocates ſeemed to go upon; namely, that Cbrictia- 
nity was only a Republication of a primitive Religion. 

It appears then, that the only View of Antiquity 
which gives ſolid Advantage to the Chrif7an Cauſe, 
is ſuch a one as ſhews natural Reaſon to be clear 
enough to perceive Truth, and the Neceſſity of its 
Deductions when propoſed and ſhewn ; but not ge- 
nerally ſtrong enough to diſcover it, and draw right 
Deductions from it. Juſt ſuch a View we have 
given of Antiquity, as far as relates to the Point in 
Queſtion ; which we preſume to be the true, not 
only in that Point, but likewiſe with regard to the 
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State of natural Religion in general : Where we find 
human Reaſon could penetrate very far into the eſ- 
ſential Difference of 'Things ; but wanting the true 
Principles of Religion, the Ancients neither knew 
the Origin of Obligation, nor the Conſequence of 
Obedience. Revelation has diſcovered thoſe Prin- 
ciples, and we now wonder, that ſuch Prodigies of 
Parts and Knowledge could commit the groſs Ab- 
ſurdities, that are to be found in their beſt Treatiſes 
of Morality. Which yet does not hinder us from 
falling into a greater and worſe Deluſion. For hav- 
ing ſeen of late ſeveral excellent Syſtems of Morals, 
under the Title of The Principles of natural Religion, 
that diſclaim the Aid of Revelation, we are apt to 
think them indeed the Diſcoveries of natural Rea- 
ſon; and fo to regard their Excellencies as an Ob- 
jection to the Neceſſity of any farther Light. The 
Pretence is plauſible ; but ſure, there muſt be ſome 
Miſtake at Bottom; and the great Difference in 
Point of Perfection, between theſe imaginary Pro- 
ductions of Reaſon, and thoſe real ones of the moſt 
learned Ancients, will increaſe our Suſpicion, The 
Truth is, theſe modern Syſtem Writers had Aids, 
which as they do not acknowledge, ſo, I will believe, 
they did not oats Theſe Aids were the true 
Principles of Religion, delivered by Revelation : 
Principles ſo clear and evident, that they are now 
miſtaken to be amongſt our firſt and ſimpleſt Ideas: 
But thoſe who have ſtudied Antiquity, know the 
Matter to be far otherwiſe, 

I cannot better illuſtrate the State and Condition 
of the human Mind, before Revelation, than by the 
following 1z//ance. A Summary of the Atomic Phi- 
loſophy is given us in the Theztetus of Plato: Yet 
being delivered without its Principles, when Plato's 
Writings, at the Revival of Learning, came to be 
ſtudied and commented, this Summary remained 

| altogether 
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altogether unintelligible : For there had been an In- 
terruption in the Succeſſion of that School for many 
Ages; and neither Marſilius Ficinus, nor Serranus 
could give any reaſonable Account of the Matter. 
But as ſoon as Des Cartes had revived that Philoſo- 
phy, by excogitating its Principles anew, the Miſt 
removed, and every one ſaw clearly (though Cud- 
worth, I think, was the firſt who brought it into 
Obſervation) that Plato had given a curious and exact 
Account of that excellent Phyſiology. And Des 
Cartes was now thought by ſome, to have borrowed 
his original Ideas from thence; though, but for his 
Revival of the Atomic Principles, that Paſſage had 
remained in laſting Obſcurity, Juſt ſo it was with 
reſpect to human Knowledge : Had not Revelation 
— the true Principles of Religion, they had 
without doubt continued eternally unknown. Yet 
on Diſcovery, they appeared ſo conſonant to hat 


Knowledge, that Men were apt to miſtake them for 
the Product of it. 


SSC xc . 


W E have now gone through our ſecond general 
Propoſition, which is, THAT ALL MAxKIxp, 
ESPECIALLY THE MOST WISE AND LEARNED Na- 
TIONS OF ANTIQUITY, HAVE CONCURRED IN BE- 
LIEVING, AND TEACHING, THAT THE DOCTRINE 
OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISH= 
MENTS WAS NECESSARY TO THE WELL-BEING OF 
SocIETY. In doing this, we have preſumed to 
enter the very Penetralia of Antiquity, and expoſe 
its moſt venerable Secrets to open day; ſome Parts 
of which having been accidentally and obſcurel 
ſeen by Owl-light, were imagined by ſuch as Toland, 
Blount, and Coward, as is natural for Objects ſeen 
in the Dark, to wear ſtrange gigantic Forms of 
Affright 
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Afﬀright and Terror, to the Diſturbance of many 
ſober Chriſtians. 

The ridiculous Uſe theſe Men have made of what 
they did not underſtand, may perhaps revive in the 
Reader's Mind that ſtale atheiſtical Objection, that 
Religion is only a CREATURE Or POLITICS, a State- 
Engine, invented by the Legiſlator, to draw the 
Knot of Civil Society the cloſer. And the rather, 
becauſe hat Objection being founded on the appa- 
rent Uſe of Religion to Civil Policy ; we may be 
ſuppoſed to have added much Strength to it, by 
ſhewing in this Work, in a fuller manner than, I 
think, has been hitherto done, the Extent of that 
Utility, and the Legiſlator's large Sphere of Agency 
in applying it. 

For thus ſtood the Caſe : I was to prove Moſes's 
Divine Aſſiſtance, from his being ABLE to leave 
out of his Religion the Doctrine of a future State. 
This neceſſitated me to ſhew, that that Doctrine 
was naturally of the utmoſt Importance to Society. 
But of all the Arguments, by which it may be 
proved, the moſt generally ſatisfactory, if not the 
ſtrongeſt, is the Conduct of Lawgivers with regard 
thereto. Hence the long Detail of Circumſtances 
in the ſecond and third Books. 

But indeed it not only ſerved to the Purpoſe of 
my particular Queſtion, but, appeared to me, to 
be one of the ſtrongeſt, and leaſt equivocal Proofs 
of the Truth of Religion in general; and to de- 
ſerve, in that View only, to be minutely examined 
and inſiſted on. I therefore conſidered this Volume, 
and deſire the Reader would ſo conſider it, as a 
whole and ſeparate Work of itſelf, to prove the 
Truth of Religion in general, from its infinite Service 
to human Society, though it be but the Introduction 
to the Truth of the Moſaic. | 

Let us examine it : Lawgivers have unanimouſly 

concurred 
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concurred in propagating Religion. This could be 
only from a Senſe and Experience of its Utility, in 
which they could not be deceived : Religion there- 
fore has a general Utility, We deſire no more to 
eſtabliſh its Truth, | 

For, Truth and general Utility neceſſarily coincide: 
That is, Truth is productive of Utility, and Utility 
is indicative of Truth. That Truth is productive of 
Utility, appears from the Nature of the Thing. 
Obſerving Truth, is acting as Things really are: He 
who acts as Things really are, muſt gain his End; all 
Diſappointment proceeding from acting as Things 
are not; juſt as in reaſoning from true or falſe Prin- 
ciples, the Concluſion that follows muſt be neceſſarily 
right or wrong. But gaining the End of acting is 
Utility or Happineſs; Diſappointment of the End, 
Hurt or Miſery. If then Truth produce Utility, the 
other Part of the Propoſition, that Utility indicates 
Truth, follows neceſſarily. For not to follow, ſup- 
poſes two different kinds of general Utility relative 
to the ſame Creature, one proceeding from Truth, 
the other from Falſhood; which is impoſſible; be- 
cauſe the Natures of thoſe Utilities muſt then be dit- 
ferent, that is, one of them muſt, at the ſame time, 
be, and not be, Utility. Wherever then we find uni- 
verſal Utility, we may certainly know it for the Pro- 
duct of Truth which it indicates. But the Practice 
of Legiſlators ſnews us, that this Utility reſults from 
Religion. The Conſequence is, that Religion, or 
the Idea of the Relation between the Creature and 
Creator, is true. 

However as the unanimous Concurrence of Law- 
givers to ſupport Religion, hath furniſhed Matter 
for this poor Infidel Pretence, I ſhall take leave to 
examine 1t to the Bottom, 

Our Adverſaries are by no means agreed amongſt 
themſelves : Some of them have denied the TY 
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of Religion, becauſe it was of zo Utility; others, be- 
cauſe it was of ſo much. But commend me to the 
Man, who, out of pure genuine Spight to Religion, 
can employ theſe two contrary Syſtems at once, and 
not be at the Expence even of a Bluſh >, However 
that moſt adhered to, is the political Invention of Re- 
ligion, for its Uſe: The other being only the idle 
Exerciſe of a few Dealers in Paradoxes. 

We have begun this Volume with a Confutation 
of the fir# of theſe Syſtems, and ſhall now end it 
with an Examination of the other. For being driven 
from their firſt hold, by ſhewing the Uſefulneſs of 
Religion, they prepoſterouſly retire into his, in or- 
der to recover their Ground. 

Critias of Athens, one of the thirty Tyrants, and 
the moſt execrable of the Thirty, is at the Head 
of this Diviſion ; whoſe Principles he delivers in 
the moſt beautiful Iambics. His Words are to this 
Purpoſe: There was a Time when Man lived 


b See Blount's Anima Mundi, and Original of Idolatry. 

c *Hy d- dr M ataxl arlgwrour PIO. x Fneaudn, ix 
Vn e:irn;, Sc. Apud Sext. Emp. adv. Phy. c. 9.4 54. There are 
many various Readings of this Fragment ; and I have every where 
choſen that which I thought the right. That Critias was the Au- 
thor, how much ſoever the Critics ſeem inclined to fayour the Claim 
of Euripides, I make no Scruple to aſſert. The Difficulty lies 
here: Sextus Empiricus expreſly gives it to Critias; and yet 
Plutarch is ſtill more expreſs for Euripides; names the Play it be- 
longed to; and adds this farther Circumſtance, that the Poet 
choſe to vent his Impiety under the Character of Sihipbus, in 
order to keep clear of the Laws. Thus two of the moſt knowing 
Writers of Antiquity are adjudged irreconcilable in a mere Mat- 
ter of Fact. Mr. Petit, who has examined the Matter at large 
[ObJerv. Miſcell. I. i. c. 1. ] declares for the Authority of Pla- 
arch. And Mr. Bayle has fully ſhewn the Weakneſs of his 
Reaſoning in ſupport of Plutarch's Claim. [ Crit. Did. Art. CRI- 
IAS, Rem. H.] Petit's Solution is this, that there is an Hiatus 
in the Text of Sextus: That a Copiſt, from whom all the exiſtent 
MISS. are derived, when he came to Critias, unwarily jumped 
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« like a Savage, without Government or Laws, 
c the Miniſter and Executioner of Violence; when 
« there was neither Reward annexed to Virtue, 
nor Puniſhment attendant upon Vice. Afterwards 


over the Paſſage quoted from him, together with S-xtus's Obſer- 
vation of Euripides's being in the ſame Sentiments, and ſo joined 
the Name of Critias and the Tambics of Euripides together. 
But this is plainly ſeen to be ſuch a Liberty of conjecturing, as 
would unſettle all the Monuments of Antiquity. I take the 
true Solution of the Difficulty to be this: Critias, a Man, as 
the Ancients deliver him to us, of atheiſtic Principles, and a fine 
tic Genius, compoſed theſe Jambics for the private Solace of 

is Fraternity ; which were not kept ſo cloſe but that they got 
air, and came to the Knowledge of Euripides: To whom the 
general Current of Antiquity conſpires, in giving a very virtuous 
and religious Character, notwithſtanding the iniquitous Inſinua- 
tions of Plutarch to the contrary. And the Tragic Poet, being 
to draw. the Atheiſt Sihphus, artfully projected to put theſe Jam- 
bics into his Mouth: For by this Means the Sentiments would 
be ſure to be natural, as taken from Life ; and the Poet ſafe from 
the Danger of being called to Account for them. And admit- 
ting this, Plutarch's Account becomes very reaſonable ; who tells 
us, the Poet delivered this atheiſtic Doctrine by a dramatic Cha- 
racer, to evade the Juſtice of the Areopagus. But without this it 
cannot be admitted: For, thinly to cover Impiety by the mere 
Perſon of a Drama, which was an important Part in their Feſti- 
vals, and under the conſtant Eye of the Magiſtrate, was a poor 
way of evading the Penetration and Severity of that tremendous 
Judicature, how good a modern ſhift ſoever it might be. But the 
iving the Verſes of Critias to his Atheiſt, was a ſafe Means of 
| i under Cover. For all Reſentment muſt needs fall on the 
real Author ; eſpecially when, it was ſeen, they were produced 
ſolely for Condemnation, as will now be proved. Without 
doubt, the chief Motive Euripides had in this Contrivance, was 
the Satisfaction of expoſing a very wicked Man; in which he 
had no Apprehenſions, to deter him, from his Adverſary's Power, 
for Critias was then a private Man, the S:/phus being a&#ed in 
the gi Olymp. and the Tyranny of the Thirty not beginning 
till the latter End of the 934. But what is above all, the Ge- 
nius and Caſt of that particular Drama wonderfully favoured his 
Deſign : For the Sihphus was the laſt of a Tetraly ( T:i];gaoyia 
5 Jeaperur) or a ſatyric Tragedy, in which Species of Poe- 
try, a Licence ſomething reſembling that of the i Comedy, of 
branding ill Citizens, was indulged; and where the ſame Cuſtom 
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<« it appears, that Men invented Civil Laws to be 
« a Curb to Evil. From hence Juſtice preſided 
* over the human Race; Force became a Slave to 
Right, and Puniſhment irremiſſibly purſued the 
« Tranſgreſſor. But when now the Laws had re- 
&« ſtrained an open Violation of Right, Men ſet upon 
c contriving, how ſecretly to injure others. And 
c then it was, as I ſuppoſe, that ſome cunning Po- 
c litician, well verſed in the Knowledge of Man- 
Kind, counterplotted this Deſign, by the Invention 
* of a Principle that would hold wicked Men in awe, 
« even when about to ſay, or think, or act ill in 
private. And this was by bringing in the Belief 
« of a God; whom he taught to be immortal, of 
<« infinite Knowledge and a Nature ſuperlatively ex- 


of parodying the Writings of other Poets was in uſe. And we 
may be ſure that Euripides, who was wont to ſatyrize his fellow- 
Writers in his ſerious 'Tragedies (as where in his Electra he ridi- 
cules the Diſcovery in the Choephorai of Mſchylus) would be little 
diſpoſed to ſpare them in this ludicrous kind of Compoſition. Ad- 
mitting this to be the Caſe; it could not but be, that for a good 
while after, theſe /ambics would be quoted by ſome as Critias's, 
whoſe Property they were; and by others, as Euripides's, who 
had got the L/, and in whoſe Tragedy they were found; and 
by both with Reaſon. But in After-times this matter was for- 
got, or not attended to ; and then ſome took them for Euripides's, 
excluſive of the Right of Critias; and others on the contrary : 
And as a Copiſt fancied one or other the Author, ſo he read the 
Text. Of this we have a remarkable Inſtance in the 35" Verſe, 
where a Tranſcriber, imagining the Fragment to be the Tragic 
Poet's, choſe to read, 
Ober Ts Azpuregs D reixet gg. 
Becauſe this expreſſes the peculiar Phyſiology of Anaxagoras, 
the Preceptor of Euripides, which Mr. Barnes thought a con- 
vincing Proof of the Fragment's being really his: Whereas that 
Reading makes a Senſe deſective and impertinent ; the true be- 
ing evidently this of Grotius : 
Aar ge & i ν rei * et 0295. | 
And thus, I ſuppoſe, P/utarch and Sextus may be well recon- 
j 2. 
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e cellent. This God, he told them, could hear and 
«« ſee every Thing ſaid and done by Mortals here 
* below: Nor could the firſt Conception of the moſt 
« ſecret Wickedneſs be concealed from him, of 
* whoſe Nature Knowledge was the very Eſſence. 
* Thus did our Politician, by inculcating theſe No- 
* tions, become the Author of a Doctrine wonder- 
« fully taking, while he hid Truth under the em- 
* broidered Veil of Fiction. But to add Terror to 
< their Reverence, the Gods, he ſaid, inhabited that 
Place, which he knew to be the Repoſitory of all 
„ thoſe Mormo*s, and panic Horrors, which Man 
* was ſo dextrous at imagining, to fright himſelf 
* withal, while he adds fancied Miſeries to a Life al- 
« ready over-burthened with Diſaſters. That Place 
« I mean, where ſwift Coruſcations of enkindled 


© Meteors, accompanied with horrid Burſts of 


* Thunder, run through the ſtarry Vaults of Hea- 
ven; the beautiful Fret-work of that wiſe old 
« Architect, Time, Where the conſociated Troop 
e of ſhining Orbs perform their regular and be- 
* nignant Revolutions; and from whence refreſh- 
ing Showers deſcend to recreate the thirſty Earth. 
« Such was the Habitation he aſſigned for the 
« Gods; a Place moſt proper for the Diſcharge of 
their Function: And theſe the Terrors he ap- 
e plied to circumvent ſecret Miſchief; ſtifle Diſ- 
<« order in the Seeds; give his Laws fair play; and 
e introduce Religion, ſo neceſſary to the Magiſtrate.— 
„This, in my Opinion, was the Trick, whereby 
mortal Man was firſt brought to believe that there 
were immortal Natures.” 

How excellent a Thing is Juſtice, ſaid ſomebody 
or other, on obſerving it to be practiſed in the Dens 
of Robbers? How uſctul, how neceſſary a Thing 1s 


Religion, may we ſay, when it forces this Confeſſion 
of 
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of its Power, from its two moſt mortal Enemies, 
the Tyrant and the Atheiſt ? 

The Account here given of REeL1c1ow is, that 
it was A STATE INVENTION: That is, that the 
Idea of the Relation between the Creature and Crea- 
tor was formed and contrived by Politicians to keep 
Men in Awe . From whence the Infidel concludes 
it to be VisionarRy and GROUNDLESS. 

I ſhall prove then in a very few Words, that 
the Fact or Poſition is firft, IMPERTINENT, and 
ſecondly, Als E. For, 

IJ. Were it true, as it certainly is not, that Re- 
ligion was invented by Stateſmen, it would not there- 


4 From the Magiſtrate's large Share in the Eſtabliſhment of an- 
cient national Religions two Conſequences are drawn: The one 
by Believers, the other by Infidels. The firſt conclude that there- 
fore theſe national Religions were of Political Original : And this 
the ancient Fathers of the Church ſpent much Time and Pains to 

rove. The ſecond conclude, from the ſame Fact, that therefore 
Religion in general, or the Idea of the Relation between the 
Creature and the Creator, was a politic Invention, and not founded 
in the Nature of Things. And if in confuting hi, I ſtrengthen 
and ſupport the other Concluſion, I ſuppoſe, that in ſo doing 
I give additional Strength to the Cauſe of Revelation, otherwiſe 
the Fathers were very much out. And tho” Infidels, indeed, in 
their Writings, affect to dwell upon this Concluſion, that Saper- 
fiition was a State Invention; it is not, I preſume, on account of 
any Service, that they imagine this can do their Cauſe, but be- 
cauſe it enables them to ſtrike obliquely, under that Cover, at 
Religion in general, when they do not care to appear quite un- 
maſked. But if ever they ſhould take it into their Heads to deny 
that there is any better Proof of Superſtition's being a mere poli- 
tic Invention than of Religion in general's being ſo, I have here 
anſwered them beforehand. On the whole then, if I prove 
that Religion in general was not a politic Invention, I enervate 
all the Force of the Atheiſt's Argument againſt Revelation, ta- 
ken from the Invention of Religion, For that Superſtition was of 
human Original both Parties ſeem to be agreed in: Tho' not 
all the Invention of Stateſmen, as we ſhall fee preſently, where 
we ſhew that one Species of Idolatry was in uſe before the Inſti- 
tution of Civil Society. 


fore 
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fore follow that Religion was falſe. A Conſequence 


that has, I don't know how, been wrongly taken 
for granted on all Hands. It muſt be proved by 
one or other of theſe Mediums, or not at all. 

r. Either becauſe Religion was not found out as 4 
Truth, by the Uſe of Reaſon.  _ 

2, Or, becauſe it was invented only for its Utility, 

3. Orlaſtly, becauſe the Inventors did not believe it. 
1. As to its not being found out as a Truth by the 
Uſe of Reaſon, we are to conſider, that the finding 
out a Truth by Reaſon, neceſſarily implies the Ex- 
erciſe of that Faculty, in Proportion to the Impor- 
tance and Difficulty of the Truth ſought for: So 
that where Men do not uſe their Reaſon, Truths of 
the greateſt Certainty and Uſe will remain unknown. 
Nor are we uſed to reckon it any Objection to many 
obvious and common Truths, in which Religion is 
not concerned, that divers Savage Nations in Africa 
and America, remain yet ignorant of them. 

Now the Objection againſt Religion, is founded 
on this pretended Fact, that the Lawgiver taught 
the People Religion from the moſt early Times. 
And the Infidel Syſtem is, that Man from his firſt 
Appearance in the World, even to thoſe early 
Times of his coming under the Hands of the Civil 
Magiſtrate, differed little from Brutes in the Uſe 
of his rational Faculties; and that the Improvement 
of them was gradual and flow ; For which the Re- 
cords of Antiquity are appealed to, concerning the 
late Invention of the Arts of Life. Thus, accord- 


ing to their own Account of Things, Religion was 


taught Mankind when the Generality had not begun 
to cultivate their rational Faculties; and, what is very 
remarkable, TAUGHT BY THOSE FEW THAT HAD, 
It is true, our holy Religion gives a different 
Account of the/e firſt Men. But then it gives a more 
Vo I. I, Hh different 
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different Account of the Origin of Religion. And 
let our Adverſaries prevaricate as they will, they 
muſt take Both or neither. For what only could 
make the firſt Men fo enlightened as Scripture re- 
preſents them, was Revelation; and, that allowed, 
the Diſpute is at an End. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that, ſuppoſing Religion true, 
it 1s of ſuch Importance to Mankind, that we may 
well believe God would not ſuffer us to remain in 
Ignorance. I allow it: But then we are not to pre- 
ſcribe to the Almighty his Fay of doing it. It is 
ſufficient to juſtify his Providence, that it is done; 
whether it be by Revelation; by the Exerciſe of 
Reaſon; or by the accidental Impoſition of it, for 
oblique Ends, by the Civil Magiſtrate. | 

And why it might not poſſibly happen to this 
Truth, as it hath done to many others of great Im- 
portance, to be firſt hit upon by Chance, and 
miſtaken for a mere Utility, and afterwards ſcen 
and demonſtrated, I would beg leave to demand of 
theſe mighty Men of Reaſon. 

2. As to Religion's being invented only for its Uti- 
lity : This, though their palmary Argument, is 
the moſt unlucky that ever was employed: It pro- 
ceeds on a ſuppoſed Inconſiſtency between Utility 
and Truth, For Men perceiving much of this In- 
conſiſtency between private partial Utility and 
Truth, were abſurdly brought to think there might 
be the ſame between general Utility and ſome 
Truths. This it was that led the ancient Sages 
into ſo many Errors. For neither Philoſopher nor 
Lawgiver apprehending that Truth and Utility coin- 
cide; the firſt, while he neglected Utility, miſſed 
(as we have ſeen) of the moſt momentous Truths : 
And the other, while little ſolicitous about Truth, 
miſſed 1 in many Circumſtances (as we ſhall ſee here: 

alter 
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after) of Utility. But general Utility and all 


Truth, neceſſarily coincide. For Truth is nothing 
but that Relation of Things, whoſe Obſervance is 
attended with univerſal Benefit. We may therefore 
as certainly conclude that general Utility 1s always 
founded on Truth, as that Truth is always produ- 
ctive of general Utility. Take then this Conceſſion 
of the Atheiſt for granted, that Religion is pro- 
duftive of public Good, and the very contrary to his 
Inference, as we have ſeen above, musT follow; 
namely, that Religion is true. 

It it ſhould be urged that Experience makes 
againſt this Reaſoning ; for that it was not Religion, 
but Superſtition, that for the moſt Part procured 
this public Utility; and Superſtition both Sides 
agree to be erroneous : To this we reply, that Su- 
Perſtition was ſo far from procuring any Good in the 
ancient World, where it was indeed more or leſs 
mixed with all the national Religions, that the 
Good which Religion procured, was allayed with 
Evil, in exact Proportion to the Quantity of Su- 
perſtition found therein, And the leſs of Superſti- 
tion there was in any national Religion, the hap- 
pier, ceteris paribus, we always find that People; 
and the more there was of it, the unhappier. It 
could not be otherwiſe, for, if we examine the Caſe, 
it will appear, that all thoſe Advantages that reſult 
from the Worſhip of a ſuperior Being, are the Con- 
ſequences only of the true Principles of Religion: 
And that the Miſchiefs that reſult from thence, 
are the Conſequence only of the Falſe, or what we 
call Superſtition. Only here we muſt obſerve, that 
Superſtition, from our lax Uſe of the Word, may be 
underſtood in two Senſes : Either as a Thing adventi- 
tious, that is apt fatally to mix itſelf with Religion; 
or as a corrupt Species of ks: * the firſt Senſe, 
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it is of no Uſe, but of infinite Miſchief, and worſe 
than Atheiſm itſelf, In the ſecond Senſe of à cor- 
rupt Religion, it is of great Service to Society; for 
by teaching a Providence, and the Dependence of 
Mankind upon it, it impoſes a neceſſary Curb on 
Socicty that prevents its running into Confuſion : 
And likewiſe of great Miſchief ; for by giving 
wrong Notions of the moral Attributes of God, it 
hinders the Progreſs of Virtue, or ſets up a falſe 
Species of it. However, in the Senſe of à corrupt 
Religion, 1t 1s infinitely preferable to Atheiſm. As 
in a ſovereign Remedy, the Application of the Drug, 
tho? vitiated, 1s greatly to be preferred in deſperate 
Diſorders, to the doing nothing; though it may 
produce evil Habits in the Conſtitution it preſerves, 
which the ſound Ingredient would have prevented. 
And here it is worth our Notice, that the Equi- 
vocation ariſing from this looſe Ule of the Word Su- 
perſtition, was that which furniſhed Mr. Boyle with 
the Means of drawing out his Apology for Atheiſm*, 
and cluding the Purſuit of his Adverſaries, through 
1o many voluminous Diſcourſes. This Obſervation, 


which any one, on reading that famous Work, will 


find to be true, 1s ſufficient to overthrow every Argu- 


ment he uſeth for the Support of his great Principle, 
That Atheiſm is 2 hurtful to Society than Superſtition. 


3. As to the Inventors not believing the Principle of 


Religion which they taught: This comes with an ill 


Grace from an Atheiſt, who deſpiſes all Authority ſo 
much, as to oppoſe his own Singularities againſt the 
general Senſe of Mankind, under Cover of an un- 
queſtioned Maxim, That, in Matters of Speculation, 
Reaſon and not Authority ſhould determine our Judg- 


© Penſces diverſes ecrites àᷓ un Docteur de Sorbonne d occaſion 
de la Comete qui parut au mois de Decembre 1680. & Continua- 


tion des Penſees diverſes, &c. 


ments, 
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ments, Was it true then, that the Inventors did not 
believe what they taught, this would be ſeen the 
Pooreſt of all Arguments againſt its Truth. 

But indeed the Suppoſition is without Foundation; 
and ariſes from groſs Ignorance of the true Character 
of the ancient Lawgivers. The Idea our Adverſaries 
have formed of theſe Civilizers of Mankind (as we 
are but too apt, in our Repreſentations of others, to 
copy from our own Natures) is of a Species of dry, 
cold headed Cheats, whoſe Capacity all aroſe from 
the Predominancy of their Phlegm. But the Know- 
ing in human Nature and Civil Hiſtory, will tell 
you, thar, amongſt the Infirmities of Heroes, a De- 
ficiency of Faith is not one. Diodorus was ſo ſenſible 
of this, that he makes it a eee Whether the 
ancient Lawgivers, whom he there enumerates, did 
not really believe the divine Miſſion they pretended 
to? They did this, ſays he, either becauſe they really 
thought that the Conceptions which they had formed, ſo 
productive of publick good, muſt needs be altogether 
Supernatural and Divine; — And I may venture to 
affirm, there never was a great Conqueror, or 
Founder of Civil Policy, or Religion, who carried 
on his Deſigns ſucceſsfully by mere human Means, 
who was not naturally much inclined to Enthuſiaſin. 
Not that I ſuppoſe the Heat of Enthu/taſm is not 
always tempered in Heroes with an equal Share of 
Craft and Policy. This extraordinary Mixture makes 
his true Character; a Character ſo much better con- 
ceived than expreſſed, that it has embarraſſed the 
Pen even of a Livy to delineates. 
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s Whoſe Picture of Scipio Africanus, is, however, ſo very cu- 
rious, that the learned Reader will not be diſpleaſed to find it in 
this Place : — Quam ubi ab re tanto impetu acta ſolicitudinem 
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But the Neceflity of this Conjunction appears 
plainly from the Nature of the Thing. Why a mere 
cold-headed Contriver, without any Tincture of natu- 
ral Enthuſiaſm can never ſucceed, is becauſe ſuch a 
one can never furniſh out thoſe ſurprizing Appear- 
ances, which a heated Imagination, working on a 
diſordered, though, for this Purpoſe, fitly framed 
Conſtitution, ſo ſpeciouſly produces, as to be eſteem- 
ed the Effects of ſupernatural Power by the Popu- 
lace, who are neceſſarily to be taken in; and whoſe 
Spirits can be only captivated by raiſing their Admi- 
ration, and keeping up their Confidence. Beſides, 
net Notions, or new Manners are never ſo readily 
received as when the Propagator is in earneſt, and 
believes himſelf ; for then there is ſomething ſo na- 
tural in his Behaviour, as eaſily conciliates Opinions; 
ſomething ſo alluring, that it looks like a kind of 


curamque hominum animadvertit, advocata concione, ita de æ- 
tate ſua imperioque mandato, & bello quod gerendum eflet, ma- 
no elatoque animo diſſeruit, ut impleret homines certioris ſpei, 
quam quaiitath fides promiſſi humani, aut ratio ex fiducia rerum 
ſubjicere ſolet. Fuit enim Sc1P10, non veris tantum virtutibus 
mirabilis, ſed arte quoque quadam ab juventa in oſtentationem 
karum com poſitus: pleraque apud * aut per noctur- 
nas viſa ſpecies, aut velut divinitus, mente monita, agens: five 
ut ipſe capti quadam ſuperſtitione animi, five ut imperia conſiliague, 
welut forte oraculi miſſa, fine cunctatione afſequeretur. Ad hæc 
jam inde ab initio præparans animos, ex quo togam virilem 
famplit, nullo die prius ullam publicam privatamque rem egit, 
quam in Capitolium iret, ingreſſuſque ædem conſideret, & ple- 
rumque tempus ſolus in ſecreto ibi tereret. Hic mos, qui per 
omnem vitam ſervabatur, /eu conſulto, ſeu temere, vulgatæ opi- 
nioni fidem apud quoſdam fecit, ſtirpis eam divinæ virum eſſe, 
retulitque famam, in Alexandro Magno prius vulgatam, & vani- 
tate & fabula parem, anguis immanis concubitu conceptum, & 
in cubiculo matris ejus perſæpe viſam prodigii ejus ſpeciem, in- 
terventuque hominum evolutam repente, atque ex oculis elapſam. 
His miraculis numquam ab ipſo eluſa fides eſt ; quin potius aucta 
arte quadam, nec abnuendi tale quicquam, nec palam affirmandi. 
Hip. lib. 6. UTR 


natural 
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natural Faſcination ; which made an ingenious French 
Writer not ſcruple to ſay: Give me but half a dozen 
Men whom I can thoroughly perſuade that it is net the 
Sun makes the Day, and I would not deſpair of ſeeing 
whole Nations brought over to the ſame Opinion h. 
On the other hand, a mere Entbuſiaſt, who by 
virtue of this Power, has gone fo far in his Deſign, 
as to raiſe the Admiration, and captivate the Con- 
fidence of the People, muſt here fail for want of 
the other Quality. For his Enthuſiaſm not being 
under the Government of his Judgment, he will 
want the neceſſary Dexterity to apply the different 
Views, Tempers, and Conſtitutions of the People, 
now enflamed and ready to become his Inſtruments, 
to the Purpoſe he hath in view. | 
But when theſe two Talents of Cunning and En- 
thu/iaſm unite to furniſh out a Hero, great will be 
the Succeſs of his Projects. The Sallies of Enthu- 
ſiaſm will be ſo corrected by his Cunning, as to 
ſtrengthen and confirm his ſupernatural Pretences; 
and the cold and flow Advances of a too cautious 
Policy, will be warmed and puſhed forward by the 
Force of his Fanaticiſm. His Craft will enable him 
to elude the Enquiries and Objections of the more 
Rational; and his Viſions will irrecoverably capti- 
vate all the warmer Noddles. In a word, they will 
mutually ſtrengthen and inforce each others Power; 
and cover and repair each others Defects. And in- 
deed, there are ſo many powerful and oppoſite In- 
tereſts to overcome and reconcile, ſo much Caprice 
and Humour to cajole, and artfully apply; that 
it is not ſtrange, no Man ever yet ſucceeded in any 


h Donnez moi une demi-douzaine de perſonnes, a qui je 
puiſſe perſuader que ce n'eft pas le Soleil qui fait le jour, je ne 
deſeſperai pas que des Nations entieres n'embraſſent cette Opi- 
nion. Fontanelle Hiſt. des Oracles, 3 11. 
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grand Deſign, where a whole People were the In- 
ſtruments, that had not reconciled in himſelf, by a 
happy Union, theſe two, ſeeming, and generally 
ſpeaking really, incompatible Qualities, 5 

I could here ſhew by an hiſtorical Deduction 
from ancient and modern Times, that all thoſe Di- 
ſturbers or Benefactors of Mankind, who have ſuc- 
ceeded in their Deſigns, did it by the joint Aſſiſtance 
of thoſe two Qualities. And farther, that thoſe, 
who are upon Record for having failed, were either 
mere Enthuſiaſts, who knew not how to puſh their 
Projects, when they had diſpoſed the People to ſup- 
port them ; or mere Politicians, who could never 
advance their wiſe Schemes ſo far, as to engage the 
People, by heating their Imaginations, to ſecond 
them. But this, tho? greatly illuſtrating the Ob- 
ſervation, would keep me too long from the Con- 
cluſion of the Volume, to which I am now haſtening. 
I will only obſerve, that this high Enthuſiaſm was 
ſo conſpicuous in the Character of ancient Heroiſm, 
and ſo powerful in making eaſy the moſt arduous 
Vndertakings, that the learned Varro ſcruples not 
to ſay, It is of great Advantage to Society, that He- 
roes ſhould" believe themſelves the Offspring of the 
Gods, whether indeed ſo or not. That by this means, 
the Mind confiding in its divine Original, may riſe 
above Humanity; fo as more ſublimely to project, more 
daringly to execute, and more happily to eſtabliſh the 

and Schemes it labours with, for the Service of 
/// NS Bom mor) SAR IT IE» | 
Hence it appears, that if Religion were a Cheat, 


i Utile eſt civitatibus, ut ſe viri fortes, etiamſi falſum ſit, ex 
Diis genitos eſſe credant, ut eo modo animus humanus, velut di- 
vinæ ſtirpis fiduciam gerens, res magnas aggrediendas præſumat 
audacius, agat vehementius, & ob hoc impleat ipſa ſecuritate 
ſelicius. Apud Aug. Civ. Dei, 1. iii. -. 4. hi 
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the Legiſlators themſelves were among the firſt that 
fell into the Deceir. 

On the whole then we ſee, that of all theſe 
Mediums whereby our Adverſaries would infer, that 
Religion is falſe, becauſe invented by Stateſmen, the 
third, which is moſt to their Purpoſe, proves nothing. 
While, of the other two, the firſt is a high Preſum- 
ption, and the ſecond a Demonſtration of its Truth. 

I have ſaid, that it was, I don't know how, taken 
for granted on all hands, that the Invention of Reli- 
gion by Politicians inferred its Falſhood, But on ſe- 
cond Thoughts I am perſuaded the too great Faci- 
lity in this Conceſſion aroſe from hence. The 
pular Argument of the innate Idea of God, had 
been for Ages eſteemed the fundamental Proof of 
his Being and Attributes : And the political Origin 
of Religion overthrowing that Argument, it was too 
haſtily concluded that it overthrew the Truth of 
Religion in general; for Prejudice had eſtabliſhed 
this Conſequence, F no innate Idea of God, no God 
at all, 

II. But now, tho' as we have ſhewn, the grant- 
ing this Infidel Pretence, doth not at all affect the 
Truth of natural Religion; yet it doth by Accident, 
and by Accident only, affect the Truth of Revelation: 
Becauſe Holy Scripture hath given us a different 
Account of the Origin of Divine Worſhip. 

I ſhall ſhew therefore in the next Place, that the 
Notion is as falſe and vi/ionary, as it hath been pro- 
ved to be impertinent. Firf, by overturning the 
Grounds on which it is built; and ſecondly, by pro- 
ducing plain Matter of Fact to the contrary. 

1. The firſt of theſe Grqunds is, that the Lawgi- 
ver employed his utmoſt Pains and Labour in teaching, 
propagating, and eſtabliſhing Religion. But what can 
be concluded from hence more than this, that - 
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did it from the cleareſt Conviction of its Utility? 
And how ſhould he gain that Conviction, but from 
his having obſerved the Effects of its Influence on 
the Actions of Men? Which muſt needs ſuppoſe 
him to have found, and not to have invented it. 

If this Argument hath any Weight, we muſt con- 
clude the Magiſtrate was not only the Inventor of 
natural Religion, but of natural Fuſtice likewiſe ; for 
he took at leaſt as much Pains in teaching, propa- 
gating, and eſtabliſhing bat. But will any one 
be ſo mad as to ſay, that Men in a State of Nature 
had no Ideas of Juſtice? Indeed both one and the 
other had loſt much of their Efficacy, when Men 
applied to the Civil Magiſtrate for Redreſs: And 
this explains the Reaſon why, on their entring into 
Society, the Legiſlator was always ſo intent upon 
Religion ; namely, that he might recover it from 
the powerleſs Condition, to which it was then 
reduced. | 

It will be faid, perhaps, that the Atheiſt does in 
fact contend that natural Juſtice was an Invention 
of Politicians as well as Religion, We have ſeen 
indeed, a Countryman of our own, who hath made 
it the Foundation of his Philoſophy, that 7uſt and 
Unjuſt aroſe from the Civil Magiſtrate. But then, 
he never ſuppoſed, that Men, before Society, had 
no Idea of theſe Things; all that he would contend 
for was, that their Idea was a falſe one. 

2. The other, and peculiar Ground, our Adver- 
faries go upon, is, that the fir and original Idolatry 
was the Worſhip of dead Men: And thoſe being 
certainly Lawgivers, Magiſtrates, and public Be- 
nefactors, it ſhews Religion to have been a political 
Inſtitution. So amongſt the Ancients, Eubemerus, 
ſurnamed the Athei, wiote a Treatiſe to prove the 
fir# Greek Gods were Men; which Tully, who ” 
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his Drift, rightly obſerved, tended to overturn all 
Religion k. And fo, amongſt the Moderns, Toland, 
the pious Author of the Pantheifticon, wrote a Pam- 
phlet with the very fame Deſign, intitled, Of the 
Origin of 1dolatry, and Reaſons of Heatheniſm. It 
is not unpleaſant to obſerve the uniform Conduct of 


this noble Pair of Writers, which one never fails to 


find in Authors of a like Character, how diſtant 
ſoever in Time. Eubemerus pretended his Deſign 
was only to expoſe the popular Religion of Greece; 
and Toland, that his was only pointed againſt Pagan 
Idolatry; while the real End of both was, the De- 
ſtruction of Religion in general. | 

It muſt be owned, that this Ground of the firſt 
and original Idolatry has a face of Plauſibility; but 
then it has only that, being manifeſtly founded on 
this Sophiſm, that the firſÞ Idolatry, and the firs 
Religious Worſhip, are one and the fame thing; 
whereas, it is not only poſſible that the Worſhip of 
the firſt Cauſe of all Things was prior to any Idol 
Worſhip, but in the higheſt Degree probable ;, Idol 
Worſhip having none of the Appearances of an ori- 
ginal Cuſtom, and all the Circumſtances attending 
a depraved and corrupted Inſtitution. 

But it being utterly falſe that the Worſbip of dead 
Men was the primitive Idolatry, we ſhall endeayour 
to convince theſe Men of a Fact they are ſo unwil- 
ling to ſee or acknowlege. | 

] was pleaſed to find a Book, like this of T9- 
land's, wrote profeſſedly on the Point; being in 
hopes to meet with ſomething like Argument or 
Learning that would countenance an Enquiry 
becauſe the examining any particular Author of 
this Claſs arreſts the Attention of common Readers, 
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better than general Reaſoning, which goes more 
directly to the Fact, and determines the Queſtion 
with more Preciſion, But I had the Mortification 
to meet with nothing there but a ſenſeleſs Heap of 
Common-place Quotations from the Ancients, and 
a more ſenſeleſs one of Common-place Reflexions 
from modern Infidels ; without the leaſt Seaſoning 
of Critic or Logic, to make it ſupportable. And 
the Authority of the Man, which is nothing, could 
not engage me to any farther Notice of his Book. 
But another, whoſe Name ſtands juſtly higheſt in 
the learned World, and whoſe Heart was as unlike 
this Writer's as his Head, ſeems to be of the ſame 
Opinion concerning the primitive Idolatry. It is 
the incomparable Sir I/aac Newton in his Chronology 
of the Greeks. His Words are theſe : ** Aacus 
the Son of Zgina, who was two Generations older 
than the Trojan War, is by ſome reputed one of 
the firſt who built a Temple in Greece, Ora- 
cles came firſt from Egypt into Greece about the 
* ſame Time, as alſo did the Cuſtom of forming the 
Images of the Gods, with their Legs bound up in the 
« Shape of the Egyptian Mummies: Fox IDoLa- 
« TRY began in Chaldza and Egypt, and ſpread 
„ thence, c. — The Countries upon the Tigris, 
e and the Nz/e being exceeding fertile, were firſt 
« frequented by Mankind, and grew firſt into 
„Kingdoms, and therefore began firſt to adore 
« their dead Kings and Queens l.“ This great Man, 
we ſee, takes it for granted, that the JYorſhip of dead 
Men was the firſt kind of Idolatry. And ſo only in- 
finuates a Reaſon; namely, that the Worſhip of dead 
Men introduced Image Worſhip. For, the Egyptians 
firſt worſhipped dead Men in Perſon, that is, their 


| Chron, of ancient Kingdoms, p. 160. 
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Mummies m; which when loſt, conſumed, or de- 


ſtroyed, were worſhipped by Repreſentation, under 
an Image made with its Legs bound up, in likeneſs 
of the Mummies. The Reader now will be curious 
to know how 7his infers the other. All I can ſay 
to it is, that the excellent Author ſeems to have 
put the Change upon himſelf, in ſuppoſing Image 
Worſhip inſeparably attendant on Idolatry in gene- 
ral; when it was but generally ſo, on the Species 
in queſtion; for Herodotus, as we have ſeen be- 
fore, tells us that the Perfans, who worſhipped 
the celeſtial Bodies, had no Statues of their Gods : 
Nor was Image Worſhip, as we ſay, always attendant 
on the other kind of Idolatry; for we learn from 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſens, that the Romans, whoſe 
Gods were dead Men deified, worſhipped them for 
fome Ages without Statues. | 

But to come cloſer to the Point : Our Adverſa- 
ries overthrow their Poſition, on the very Entrance 
on the Queſtion. The grand Symbol of the athe- 
iſtic School is, that FEAR FIRST MADE Gos: 


Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor. 
And yet, if we will believe them, theſe firſt Gods 
were dead Men, deified for their public Benefits to 
their Country, or Mankind : Not only (ſays Toland) 
Kings and Queens, great Generals and Legiſlators, the 


Patrons of Learning, Promoters of curious Arts, and 


Authors of uſeful Inventions partook of this Honour; 


but alſo ſuch private Perſons, as by their virtuous A. 
Hions bad diſtinguiſhed themſelves from others o. But 
to pals this over; their great Principle of Fx AR is 


every way deſtructive of their Syſtem : For thoſe 


m See Vol. II. Plate V. Fig. 1, 2, and 3 compared together. 

n See p. 95. Note (P). | 
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very Ages of the World, in which Frar moſt pre- 
vailed, and was the predominant Paſſion of Man- 
kind, were the Times before Civil Society; when 
every Man's Hand was againſt his Brother. If Fear 
then was the Origin of Religion, Religion, without 
queſtion, was before Civil Society. 

But neither to inſiſt upon this: Let us hear what 
the ancient Theiffs thought of the Matter. They 
ſaid it was Love, and not Fear, which was the 
Origin of Religion. Thus Seneca: Nec in hunc 
furorem omues mortales couſenſiſſent alloquendi ſurda 
numina & inefficaces Deos; niſi noſſent illorum bene- 
cia nunc ultro oblata, nunc orantibus data; magna, 
tempeſtiva, ingentes minas interventu ſuo ſolventia. 
Quis eſt autem tam miſer, tam neglectus, quis tam 
duro fato, & in pænam genitus, ut non tantam deo- 
rum munificentiam ſenſerit? Tpſos illos complorantes 
ſortem ſuam, & querulos circumſpice, invenies non ex 
toto beneficiorum celeſtium expertes; neminem eſſe, - 
ad quem non aliquid ex illo benignifſimo fonte ma- 
naverit ?, ; 

But as Hope and Fear, Love and Hatred, are the 
grand Hinges, on which all human Actions and 
Cogitations turn, I ſuppoſe it was neither one nor 
other of theſe Paſſions alone, but both of them to- 
gether, that opened to thoſe early Mortals (whoſe 
uncultivated Reaſon had not yet gained the Know- 
ledge, or whole degenerate Manners had now loſt 
the Tradition of the true God) the firſt Idea of 
ſuperior Beings. | 

Such Men in a State of Nature, whoſe Subſiſt- 
ence was immediately to be ſupplied by the Product 
of the Earth, would be exact Obſervers of what 
facilitated or retarded thoſe Supplies: So that of 
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Courſe, the grand genial Power of the Syſtem, that 
viſible God the Sun, would be ſoon regarded by 
them as a moſt beneficent Deity : And Thunder and 
Lightning, Storms and Tempeſts, which his Nature 

roduced, would be conſidered as the Effects of 
his Anger. The reſt of the celeſtial Orbs would, 
in Proportion to their Uſe and Appearance, be re- 
garded in the ſame light. This 1s a very natural 
Account of the Original of Idolatry 4. That it is 
the true, we ſhall now ſhew. 


1. Thoſe ancient People of the North and South, 


the Suevi, Arabs, and Africans, who lived long un- 
civilized, and in Tribes, were all Worſhippers of 
the celeſtial Bodies. The ſame appears to have 


A Paſſage in Sancboniatho's Phenician Hiſtory, quoted by Ex- 
febius in his Prep. Evang. I. i. ſhews it to be ſo. He tells us, 
the Hiſtorian recorded, That the two firſt Mortals, Protegonus 
and fon, begat Genus and Genea ; who in the Time of great 
«© Droughts ſtretched out their Hands to Heaven, towards the 


Sun, which, in their Opinion, was the only Lord of Heaven. 
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p.22. © From Genus and Genea, he tells us, came Uſous, who 
„ when violent Tempeſts of Winds and Rain made the Boughs 
of Trees rub againſt one another and take Fire, and burn u 

* the Foreſt, conſecrated two Pillars to Fire and Wind, and 
* bowed down and worſhipped them, and poured out to them 
„the Blood of ſuch wild Beaſts as he had taken in hunting.” 
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Hiſtorian plainly inſinuates, that the Worſhip of the two firſt 
Mortals was not idolatrous, and that the firſt Idolatry was the 
Worſhip of Heavenly Bodies. 

The Arabs (ſays a learned Writer, who ſpeaks after their own 
Authors) from the Riſing and Setting of the Stars, by long Experi- 
ence obſerved what Changes bappened in the Air, and at length, as 
hath been ſaid, came to aſeribe Divine Power to them, &c. See 
Sale's Prel. Diſc. to his Tranſlation of the Koran, 
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been the Caſe of the Chineſe, and thoſe of Mexico 
and Peru, from what we obſerved before, of their 
firſt Lawgivers pretending to be the Offspring of 
the Sun and Heaven, For we may be aſſured they 
had the Senſe to chuſe a well eſtabliſhed Authority, 
ro ſet up under. | Ns 

2. But all Antiquity concurs in aſſerting that 
the firſt religious Adoration, paid to the Creature, 
was the Worſhip of Heavenly Bodies, This was fo 
evident a Truth, and ſo univerſally acknowledged; 
that Critias himſelf, as we ſee, was forced to allow 
it. And it being the entire Overthrow of his Sy- 
{tem of the Origin of Religion, nothing but the 
fulleſt Evidence could have extorted that Confeſſion 
from him. 

To ſupport ſo manifeſt a Point with a long hea 
of Quotations, would be trifling with the Reader's 
Patience. But as Greece and Egypt, the two Coun- 
tries where Civil Policy took deepeſt Root, and 
ſpread its largeſt Influence, had, by long Cuſtom 
of deifying their public Benefactors, ſo eraſed the 
Memory of a prior Idolatry, as to have that by 
ſome Moderns deemed the firſt ; I ſhall produce 
an ancient Teſtimony or two of the higheſt Credir, 
to ſhew that the Adoration of the celeſtial Bodies 
was the firſt Idol Worſhip here, as well as in 
other Places, | 

1. IT APPEARS TO ME (ſays Plato in his Cra- 
tylus) THAT THE FIRST MEN WHO INHABITED 
GREECE, HELD THOSE ONLY TO BE Gops, 
WHICH MANY BARBARIANS AT PRESENT WOR= 
SHIP; NAMELY, THE Sun, Moon, EarTH, 
STARS, AND HEAVEN T. The Barbarians here 
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hinted at, were both thoſe in, and out of Civil 
Society. 

As firſt, the civilized Per/ians, of whom Her o- 
dotus gives this Account : They worſhip the Sun, 
Moon, and Earth, Fire, Water, and the Winds : 
And this Adoration they have all along paid from the 
very Beginning. Afterwards, indeed, they learned to 
worſhip Urania *. &c. And ſo goes on to ſpeak of 
their later Idolatry of dead Mortals. 

Secondly, the Savage Africans, of whom the ſame 
Herodotus ſays, They worſhip only the Sun aud Moon, 
the ſame do all the Africans *. 

2. Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking of the Egyptians, 
tells us, THAT THE FIRST MEN LOOKING UP 
TO THE WORLD ABOVE THEM, AND TERRIFIED 
AND STRUCK WITH ADMIRATION AT THE Na- 
TURE OF THE UNIVERSE, SUPPOSED THE SUN 
AND Moor To BE THE PRINCIPAL AND ETER- 
NAL Gops “. 

The Reaſon the Hiſtorian aſſigns, makes his 
Aſſertion general ; and ſhews he believed this Ido- 
latry to be the firſt every where elſe, as well as 
in Egypt. That it vas fo there, we have likewiſe 
good internal Evidence, from a Circumſtance in 
their Hieroglyphics, the moſt ancient Method of 
recording Knowledge, where, as we are told b 


Horus Apollo, a Star denoted or expreſſed the Idea of 
the Deity v. 
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What hath much embaraſſed the Learned on this 
Queſtion is, the not duly attending to the Degrees 
and Manner by which thoſe early People ſuperin- 
duced the Worſhip of dead Men on the primary 
idolatrous Worſhip of the heavenly Bodies; which 
I ſhall now endeavour to explain: 1. The firſt Step 
to the Apotheofis was the complimenting their He- 
roes and public Benefactors, with the Name of that 
Being, which was moſt eſteemed and reverenced *, 


Thus a King, for his Beneficence, was called the Sun; 


and a Queen, for her Beauty, the Moon. It is re- 
markable that this way of Adulation ſtill continues 
in uſe amongſt the Eaſtern People; though in a 
lower Degree, it being now rather a Civil than a 
Religious Compliment. But leſt the Reader ſhould 
ſuſpect I talk without Book, I ſhall confirm what I 
ſay by no leſs an Authority than that of Diodorus, 
who tells us, that Sol FIRST REIGNED IN EGYPT); 
CALLED SO FROM THE LUMINARY OF THAT 
NAME IJ THE Heavens? This will help us to 
pnderſtand an odd Paſſage in the Fragment of San- 
choniatho, where it is ſaid that Cronus had ſeven Sons 
by Rhea, the youngeſt of which was made a God of, 
as ſoon as born*. The Meaning, I ſuppoſe, is, that 
this youngeſt Son was called after ſome Luminary 
in the Heavens, to which they paid divine Ho- 
nours, which Honours, by this means, came to be 
transferred to its Name-ſake. 

As this Adulation advanced into an eſtabliſh- 
ed Worthip, they turned the Compliment the o- 


* See P. 28% Note (ö). 
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ther way; and now the Planet or Luminary was 
called after the Hero; I ſuppoſe, the better to ac- 
cuſtom the People, even when in the Practice of 
Planet Worſhip, to this new Adoration. Diodorus, 
in the Paſſage quoted a little before, having told us 
that the Sun and Moon were the firſt Gods of Egypt, 
adds, THE FIRST OF WHICH THEY CALLED Os1- 
RIS, AND THE OTHER ISIS. Philo Byblius in 
Euſebius explains this: It is remarkable (ſays he) 
that they [the ancient Idolaters] impoſed on the 
« Elements, and on thoſe Parts of Nature which 
they eſteemed Gods, the Names of their Kings: 
For the natural Gods, which they acknowledged, 
were only the Sun, Moon, Planets, Elements, 
<* and the like; they being for Gods of both Claſ- 
& ſes, the mortal and the immortal b.“ 

The Reader now ſees, that by this unhbeeded, but 
very natural way of ſuperinducing the one Idola- 
try upon the other, the two Species were entirely 
confounded, How long they continued ſo, and 
what Obſcurity the endeavouring to clear up Mat- 
ters, by ſuppoſing the one Idolatry to be only $syM- 
BOLICAL of the other, hath thrown upon this Part 
of Antiquity, may be fully ſeen by G. F. Vaſſius's 
very learned Collection of The Gentile Theology. 
To explain this Matter at large would require a 
Volume: It is ſufficient that we have given this 
Hint, which, if purſued, would open to us a clear- 
er and more certain View of Things. But of all 
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the Obſcurities of Writers on this Queſtion, no- 
thing, I think, equals the profound Nonſenſe of 
our Bantbeific Hero: The fir Idolatry (ſays he) 
therefore did not proceed (as is commonly ſuppoſed) 
from the Beauty, or Order, or Influence of the Stars: 
But Men obſerving Books to periſh [before there 
were any] by Fire, Worms, or Rottenneſs; and Iron, 
Braſs, and Marble not leſs ſubject to violent Hands, 
or the Injuries of the Weather, they impoſed on the 
Stars (as the only everlaſting Monuments) the proper 
Names of their Heroes, or of ſomething memorable in 
their Hiſtory ©. Something the Man would ſay, but 
what — I leave to his Followers to explain, and re- 
turn to my Subject. 

Thus, in ſhewing the Worſhip of heavenly Bo- 
dies to be prior to that of dead Men, we have not 
only overthrown this Argument, for the Proof of 
the atheiſtic Notion of the Origin of Religion, but 
likewiſe the Notion itſelf. For if (as our Adverſaries 
own) the Worſhip of dead Men was the firſt reli- 
gious Inſtitution after entering into Civil Society; 
and if (as we have proved) the Worſhip of the hea- 
venly Bodies preceded that of dead Men; the 
Conſequence is, that Religion was in uſe before the 
Civil Magiſtrate was in Being, But we need not 
our Adyerſaries Conceſſion for this Conſequence z 
having proved from ancient Teſtimony, that plane- 
tary Worſhip was the only Idolatry long before Civil 
Society was known; and continued to be /o, by all 
unpolicied Nations, long after. 

Secondly, We come in the next Place to direct 
Fact: from whence it appears, hat the Lawgtver, 
or Civil Magiſtrate, did not invent Religion. 

Here the Atheiſt's groſs Prevarication ought not 


© The Origin of Idolatry, and Reaſons of Heatheniſm, p. 74- 
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to paſs uncenſured. — From the Notoriety of the 
Magiſtrate's Care of Religion, he would conclude 
it to be his Invention, And yet, that very Anti- 
quity which tells him this, as plainly and fully tells 
him this other ; namely, that Religion was not in- 
vented by him : For look through all Greek, Roman, 
or Barbarous Antiquity z or look back on what 
we have extracted from thence in the ſecond Se- 
ction of the foregoing Book, and it will appear, 
that not one ſingle Lawgiver ever found a People, 
how barbarous ſoever, without a Religion, when 
he undertook to civilize them. Oa the contrary, 
we ſee them all, even to the Lawgivers of the 
Thracians and Americans, addreſſing themſelves to 
the Savage Tribes, with the Credentials of that 
God who was there publicly acknowledged and ad- 
ored. But the Truth of this will be farther ſeen 
from hence : It appears from the Hiſtory of the 
Lawgivers, from the Sayings recorded of them, 
and from the Fragments of their Writings yet re- 
maining, that they perceived the Error and Miſchief 
of the groſs Idolatries practiſed by thoſe People, 
whom they reduced into Society; and yet, they 
never ſet upon reforming them : From which we 
reaſonably conclude, that they found the People in 
Poſſeſſion of a Religion that they could not unſet- 
tle; and ſo were forced to comply with old inve- , 
terate Prejudices. All they could do, when they 
could not purify the Soul of Religion, was more 
firmly to conſtitute the Body of it. And this they 
did by national Rites and Ceremonies. Indeed, in 
courſe of time, though inſenſibly, the Genius of 
the Religion, as we obſerved above, followed that 
of the Civil Policy; and fo grew better and purer, 
as it did in Rome; or more corrupt and abomina- 
ble, as it did in Sy7ia, But had the Legiſlators 

given 
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given an entire new Religion, as they gave Laws, 
we ſhould have found ſome of thoſe, at leaſt, early 
approaching to the Purity of natural Religion. But 
as we ſee no ſuch, we muſt conclude they found 
Religion, and did not make it. 

On the whole then I have proved, what the ju- 
dicious Hooker was not aſhamed to own before me, 
that A politique Uſe of Religion there is. Men 
<« fearing Gop are thereby a great deal more effe- 
„ Etually than by poſitive Laws reſtrayned from do- 
ing Evil, inaſmuch as thoſe Laws have no fur- 
ther Power than over our outward Actions only, 
© whereas unto Mens inward Cogitations, unto the 
ce privie Intents and Motions of their Hearts, Re- 
« ligion ſerveth for a Bridle, What more ſavage, 
« wilde, and cruell than Man, if he ſee himſelfe 
able, either by Fraude to over-reach, or by Power 
to overbeare, the Laws whereunto he ſhould be 
s ſubje&t 2 Wherefore in ſo great Boldneſs to of- 
« fend, it behoveth that the World ſhould be held 
e in Awe, not by a vaine Surmiſe, but a true Ap- 
% prehenſion of ſomewhat, which no Man may 
« think himſelfe able to withſtand. This is the 
Politique Uſe of Religion 5. ** Thus far this 
Great Man ; where he takes notice how certain A- 
theiſts of his Time, by obſerving this uſe of Reli- 
ligion to Society, were fortified in their Folly, in 
thinking Religion was invented by Politicians to 
keep Men in Awe. An Abſurdity, I perſuade my- 
ſelf, now ſo thoroughly expoſed, as to be hence- 
forth thought fit only to go in Rank with the Tales 
of Nurſes, and the Dreams of Free-thinkers, 


2 Fccl. Pol. Book V. Sect. 2. 
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Wr Have now at length gone through our two 


firſt Propofitions : 

1. THAT THE INCULCATING THE DOCTRINE 
OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUuNIsH- 
MENTS, 1S NECESSARY TO THE WELL-BEING OP 
CIVIL SOCIETY. 


2. THAT ALL MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE 
MOST WISE AND LEARNED NATIONS oF ANTI. 
QUITY, HAVE CONCURRED IN BELIEVING, AND 
TEACHING, THAT THIS DOCTRINE WAS OF SUCH 


USE To CIVIL SOCIETY. 


Our next Volume begins with the Proof of the 
third; namely, 


3. THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE 
OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, Is NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PART OF THE Mosaic 
DisPENSATION, 

Hitherto we have been forced to move ſlowly, 
to grope our way in the Dark, through the thick 
Confuſion of many irrational Religions, and mad 


Schemes of Philoſophy, independent of, and incon- 
ſiſtent with one another ; where the Labour of the 


Search, I am afraid, has been much greater to the 


Author, than the Pleaſure will be to the Reader, 
in finding this Chaos reduced to ſome kind of 


Order; the Principles diſcovered, from whence the 
endleſs Diverſity and Contradiction have aroſe; 
and the various Uſe that may be made of all this, 
for the Service of our Holy Religion. 
We now emerge into open Day: 
« Major rerum mihi naſcitur ordo, 
Majus opus moveo. 
And 


4 


488 The Divine Legation, &c. Book III. 


And having got the Promiſed Land in View, our 
Labour will be much eaſter, as the Diſcoveries will 
be more important, and the Subject infinitely more 
intereſting: For having now only one ſingle Syſtem 
and Diſpenſation to explain, conſiſtent in all its 
Parts, and abſolute and perfect in the Whole, which 
though, by Reaſon of the profound and ſublime 
Views of its Author, it may have long remained 
unpenetrated, yet, if we have but the Happineſs to 
enter rightly, we ſhall go on with Eaſe, and the 
Proſpect will gradually open and enlarge itſelf ; 
till we ſee it loſt again in that Immenſity from 
whence it firſt aroſe, 

Full of theſe Hopes, and under the Auſpices of 
theſe Encouragements, let us now ſhift the Scene 
from GENTILE to JewisH Antiquity ; and pre- 
pare ourſelves for the Opening of a more auguſt 
and ſolemn Theatre, 


The End of the Third Book. 
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